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ADDRESS TO WORKING-MEN, BY FELIX HOLT. 


Fettow - Worxmen,—I am not 
going to take up your time by 
complimenting you. It has been 
the fashion to compliment kings 
and other authorities when they 
have come into power, and to tell 
them that, under their wise and 
beneficent rule, happiness would 
certainly overflow the land. But 
the end has not always correspond- 
ed to that beginning. If it were 
true that we whe work for wages 
had more of the wisdom and virtue 
necessary to the right use of power 
than has been shown by the aristo- 
cratic and mercantile classes, we 
should not glory much in that 
fact, or consider that it carried 
with it any near approach to in- 
fallibility. 

In my opinion, there has been 
too much complimenting of that 
sort; and whenever a_ speaker, 
whether he is one of ourselves or 
not, wastes our time in boasting 
or flattery, I say, let us hiss him. 
If we have the beginning of wis- 
dom, which is, to know 4 little 
truth about ourselves, we know 
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that asa body we are neither very 
wise nor very virtuous. And to 
prove this, I will not point speciai- 
ly to our own habits and doings, 
but to the general state of the 


country. Any nation that had - 


within it a majority of men—and 
we are the majority—possessed of 
much wisdom and virtue, would 
not tolerate the bad practices, the 
commercial lying and swindling, 
the poisonous adulteration of goods, 
the retail cheating, and the political 
bribery which are carried on boldly 
in the midst of us. A majority 
has the power of creating a public 
opinion. We could groan and hiss 
before we had the franchise: if we 
had groaned and hissed in the right 
place, if we had discerned better 
between good and evil, if the mul- 
titude of us artisans, and factory 
hands, and miners, and labourers 
of all sorts, had been skilful, faith- 
ful, well-judging, industrious, sober 
—and I don’t see how there can 
be wisdom and virtue anywhere 
without those qualities—we should 
have made an audience that would 
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. have shamed the other classes out 
of their share in the national 
vices. We should have had bet- 
ter members of Parliament, better 
religious teachers, honester trades- 
men, fewer foolish demagogues, less 
impudence in infamous and brutal 
men; and we should not have had 
among us the abomination of men 
calling themselves religious while 
living in splendour on_ ill-gotten 
gains. I say, it is not possible for 
any society in which there is a very 
large body of wise and virtuous men 
to be as vicious as our society is— 
to have as low a standard of right 
and wrong, to have so much belief 
in falsehood, or to have so degrad- 
ing, barbarous a notion of what 
pleasure is, or of what justly raises 
@ man above his fellows. There- 
fore, let us have done with this 
nonsense about our being much 
better than the rest of our country- 
men, or the pretence that that was 
a@ reason why we ought to have 
such an extension of the franchise 
as has been given to us. The rea- 
son for our having the franchise, 
as I want presently to show, lies 
somewhere else than in our per- 
sonal good qualities, and does not 
in the least lie in any high bet- 
ting chance that a delegate is a 
better man than a duke, or that 
a Sheffield grinder is a better man 
ig apy one of the firm he works 

r. 

However, we have got our fran- 
chise now. We have been sarcasti- 
cally called in the House of Com- 
mons the future masters of the 
country; and if that sarcasm con- 
tains any truth, it seems to me that 
the first thing we had better think 
of is, our heavy responsibility ; 
that is to say, the terrible risk we 
ran of working mischief and miss- 
ing as others have done be- 
fore us. Suppose certain men, dis- 
contented with the irrigation of a 
country which depended for all its 

perity on the right direction 
given to the waters of a great 
river, had got the management 
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of the irrigation before they were 
quite sure how exactly it could be 
altered for the better, or whether 
they could command the necessary 
agency for such an _ alteration. 
Those men would have a difficult 
and dangerous business on their 
hands; and the more sense, feeling, 
and knowledge they had, the more 
they would be likely to tremble 
rather than to triumph. Our situa- 
tion is not altogether unlike theirs, 
For general prosperity and well- 
being is a vast crop, that like the 
corn in Egypt can be come at, not 
at all by hurried snatching, but. 
only by a well-judged patient pro- 
cess; and whether our political 
power will be any good to us now 
we have got it, must depend en- 
tirely on the means and materials 
—the knowledge, ability, and hon- 
esty, we have at command. These 
three things are the only condi- 
tions on which we can get any 
lasting benefit, as every clever 
workman among us knows: he 
knows that for an article to be 
worth much there must be a good 
invention or plan to go upon, there 
must be well-prepared material, 
and there must be skilful and hon- 
est work in carrying out the plan. 
And by this test we may try those 
who want to be our leaders. Have 
they anything to offer us besides 
indignant talk? When they tell 
us we ought to have this, that, or 
the other thing, can they explain 
to us any reasonable, fair, safe way 
of getting it? Oan they argue in 
favouf of a particular change by 
showing us pretty closely how the 
change is likely to work? I don’t 
want to decry a just indignation ; 
on the contrary, I should like it to 
be-more thorough and general. A 
wise man, more than two thousand 
years ago, when he was asked what 
would most tend to lessen injustice 
in the world, said, “If every by- 
stander felt as indignant at a wro 

asifhe himself were the sufferer. 

Let us cherish such indignation. 
But the long-growing evils of a 
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great nation are a tangled business, 
asking fora good deal more than 
indignation in order to be got rid 
of. Indignation is a fine war-horse, 
but the war-horse must be ridden 
by a man: it must be ridden by 
rationality, skill, courage, armed 
with the right weapons, and taking 
definite aim. 

We have reason to be discon- 
tented with many things, and, look- 
ing back either through the history 
of England to much earlier genera- 
tions or to the legislation and ad- 
ministrations of later times, we are 
justified in saying that many of the 
evils under which our country now 
suffers are the consequences of 
folly, ignorance, neglect, or self- 
seeking in those who, at different 
times have wielded the powers of 
rank, office, and money. But the 
more bitterly we feel this, the more 
loudly we utter it, the stronger is 
| the obligation we lay on ourselves 
to beware, lest we also, by a too 
hasty wresting of measures which 
seem to promise an immediate 


partial relief, make a worse time 


of it for our own generation, and 
leave a bad inheritance to our 
children. The deepest curse of 
wrong doing, whether of the fool- 
ish, or wicked sort, is that its effects 
are difficult to be undone, I sup- 
pose there is hardly anything more 
to be shuddered at than that part 
of the history of disease which 
shows how, when a man injures his 
constitution by a life of vicious 
excess, his children and grand- 
children inherit diseased bodies 
and minds, aad how the effects of 
that unhappy inheritance continue 
to spread beyond our calculation. 
This is only one example of the 
law by which human lives are 
linked together; another example 
of what we complain of when we 
point to our pauperism, to the 
brutal ignorance of multitudes 
among our fellow countrymen, to 
the weight of taxation laid on us 
by blamable wars, to the wasteful 
channels made for the public 
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money, to the expense and trouble 
of getting justice, and call these 
the effects of bad rule. This is the 
law that we all bear the yoke of, 
the law of no man’s mak and 
which no man can undo. Every- 
body now sees an example of it in 
the case of Ireland. We who are 
living now are sufferers by the 
wrong-doing of those who lived 
before us; we are sufferers by each’ 
other’s wrong doing; and the chil- 
dren who come after us are and will 
be sufferers from the same causes, 
Will any man say he doesn’t care 
for that law—it is nothing to him 
—what he wants is to better him- 
self? With what face then will he 
complain of any injury? If he : 
says that in politics orin any sort 
of social action he will not care to 
know what are likely to be the 
consequences to others besides him- 
self, he is defending the very worst 
doings that have brought about his 
discontent. He might as well sa 

that thereis no better rule need- 
ful for men than that each should 
tug and rive for what will please 
him, without caring how that tug- 
ging will act on the fine wide- 
spread network of society in which 
he is fast meshed. If any man 
taught that as a doctrine, we should 
know him for a fool. But there 
are men who act upon it; every 
scoundrel, for example, whether 
he is a rich religious scoundrel who 
lies and cheats on a large scale, and 
will perhaps come and ask you to 
send him to Parliament, or a poor 
pocket-picking scoundrel, who will 
steal your loose pence while you 
are listening round the platform. 
None of us are so ignorant as 
not to know that a society, a na- 
tion is held together by just the 
opposite doctrine and action—b 

the dependence of men on “a 
other and the sense they have of a 
common interest in preventing in- 
jury. And we working men are, I 
think, of all classes the last that 
can afford to forget this; for if we 
did we should be much like sailors 
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cutting away the timbers of our 
own ship to warm our grog with. 
For what else is the meaning of 
our Trades-unions? What else is 
the meaning of every flag we carry, 
every procession we make, every 
crowd we collect for the sake of 
making some protest on behalf 
of our body as receivers of wages, 
if not this: that it is our interest 
to stand by each other, and that 
this being the common interest, no 
one of us will try to make a good 
bargain for himself without con- 
sidering what will be good for his 
fellows? And every member of a 
union believes that the wider he 
can spread his union, the stronger 
and surer will be the effect of it. 
So I think I shall be borne out in 
saying that a working man who 
can put two and two together, or 
take three from four and see what 
will be the remainder, can under- 
stand that a society, to be well off, 
must be made up chiefly of men 
who consider the general good as 
well as their own. 

Well, but taking the world as it is 
—and this is one way we must take 
it when we want to find out how 
it can be improved—no society is 
made up of a single class: society 
stands before us like that wonder- 
ful piece of life, the human body, 
with all its various parts depend- 
ing on one another, and with a 
terrible liability to get wrong be- 
cause of that delicate dependence. 
We all know how many diseases 
the human body is apt to suffer 
from, and how difficult it is even 
for the doctors to find out exactly 
where the seat or beginning of the 
disorder is. That is because the 
body ismace up of so many vari- 
ous parts, all related to each other, 
or likely all to feel the effect if any 
one of them goes wrong. It is 
somewhat the same with our old 
nations or societies. No society 
ever stood long in the world with- 
out getting to be composed of dif - 
ferent classes. Now, it is all pre- 
tence to say that there is no such 
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thing as Class Interest. It is clear 
that if any particular number of 
men get a particular benefit from 
any existing institution, they are 
likely to band together, in order to 
keep up that benefit and increase 
it, untilit is perceived to be un- 
fair and injurious to another large 
number, who get knowledge and 
strength enough to set up a resist- 
ance. And this, again, has been 
part of the history of every great 
society since history began. But 
the simple reason for this being, 
that any large body of men is likely 
to have more of stupidity, narrow- 
ness, and greed than of farsight- 
edness and generosity, it is plain 
that the number who resist unfair- 
ness and injury are in danger of 
become injurious in their turn. 
And in this way a justifiable re- 
sistance has become a damaging 
convulsion, making everything 
worse instead of better. This has 
been seen so often that we ought 
to profit a little by the experience. 
So long as there is selfishness in 
men; so long as they have not 
found out for themselves institu- 
tions which express and carry into 
practise the truth, that the highest 
interest of mankind must at last 
be a common and not a divided 
interest; -so long as the gradual 
operation of steady causes has not 
made that truth a part of every 
man’s knowledge and feeling, just 
as we now not only know that it is 
good for our health to be cleanly, 
but feel that cleanliness is only 
another word for comfort, which is 
the under-side or lining of all plea- 
sure; so long, I say as men wink 
at their own knowingness, or hold 
their heads high, because they have 
got an advantage over their fellows; 
so long Class Interest will be in 
danger of making itself felt injuri- 
ously. Noset of men will get any 
sort of power without being in 
danger of wanting more than their 
right share. But, on the other 
hand, it is just as certain that no 
set of men will get angry at having 
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less than their right share, and set 
up a claim on that ground, without 
falling into just the same danger 
of exacting too much, and exacting 
it in wrong ways. It’s human 
nature we have got to work with 
all round, and nothing else. That 
seems like saying something very 
commonplace—nay, obvious; as if 
one should say that where there 
are hands there are mouths. Yet, 
to hear a good deal of the speechify- 
ing and to see a good deal of the 
action that go forward, one might 
suppose it was forgotten. 

But I come back to this: that, 
in our old society, there are old in- 
stitutions, and among them the 
various distinctions and inherited 
advantages of classes, which have 
shaped themselves along with all 
the wonderful slow-growing system 
of things made up of our laws, our 
commerce, and our stores of all sorts, 
whether in material objects, such as 
buildings and machinery, orin know- 
ledge, such as scientific thought and 
professional skill. Just as in that 
case I spoke of before, the irrigation 
of a country, which must absolutely 
have its water distributed or it 
will bear no crop; there are the 
old channels, the old banks, and the 
old pumps, which must be used as 
they are until new and better have 
been prepared, or the structure of 
the old has been gradually, altered. 
But it would be fool’s work to bat- 
ter down a pump only because a 
better might be made, when you 
had no machinery ready for a new 
one: it would be wicked work, if 
villages lost their crops by it. Now 
the only safe way by which society 
can be steadily improved and our 
worst evils reduced, is not by any 
attempt to do away directly with 
the actually existing class distinc- 
tions and advantages, as if every- 
body could have the same sort of 
work, or lead the same sort of life 
(which none of my hearers are stu- 
pid enough to suppose), but by the 
turning of Class Interests into Class 
Functions or duties, What I mean 
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is, that each class should be urged by 
the surrounding conditions to per- 
form its particular work under the 
strong pressure of responsibility to 
the nation at large; that our pub- 
lic affairs should be got into a state 
in which there should be no impu- 
nity for foolish or faithless conduct. . 
In this way, the public judgment, 
would sift out incapability and dis- 
honesty from posts of high charge, 
and even personal ambition would 
necessarily become of a worthier 
sort, since the desires of the most 
selfish men must be a good deal 
shaped by the opinions of those 
around them; and for one person 
to put on a cap and “bells, or to go 
about dishonest or paltry ways of 
getting rich that he may spend a 
vast sum of money in having more 
finery than his neighbours, he must 
be pretty sure of a crowd who will 
applaud him. Now changes can 
only be good in proportion as they 
help to bring about this sort of re- 
sult: in proportion as they put 
knowledge in the place of ignor- 
ance, and fellow-feeling in the place 
of selfishness, In the course of that 
substitution class distinctions must 
inevitably change their character ; 
and represent the varying Duties of 
men, not their varying Interests. 
But this end will not come by im- 
patience. “Day will not break 
the sooner because we get up be- 
fore the twilight.” Still less will 
it come by mere undoing, or change 
merely as change. And more- 
over, if we believed that it would 
be unconditionally hastened by our 
getting the franchise, we should 
be what I call superstitious men, 
believing in magic, or the produc- 
tion of a result by hocus-pocus. 
Our getting the franchise will great- 
ly hasten that good end in propor- 
tion only as every one of us has the 
knowledge, the foresight, the con- 
science, that will make him well- 
judging and scrupulous in the use 
of it. The nature of things in this 
world has been determined for us 
beforehand, and in such a way 
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that no ship can be expected to 
sail well on a difficult voyage, and 
reach the right port, unless it is well 
manned: the nature of the winds 
and the waves, of the timbers, the 
sails and the cordage, will not ac- 
commodate itself to drunken, mu- 


tinous sailors. 
You will not suspect me of want- 
ing to preach any cant to you, or of 


joining in the pretence that every- 
thing is in a fine way, and need 
not be made better. What I am 
striving to keep in our minds is the 
care, the precaution, with which 
we should go about making things 
better, so that the public order may 
not be destroyed, so that no fatal 
shock may be given to this society 
of ours, this living body in which 
our lives are bound up. After the 
Reform Bill of 1882 I was in an 
election riot, which showed me 
clearly, on a small scale, what pub- 
lic disorder must always be; and I 
have never forgotten that the riot 
was brought about chiefly by the 
agency of dishonest men who pro- 
fessed to be on the people’s side. 
Now, the danger hanging over 
change is great, just in proportion 
as it tends to produce such disorder 
by giving any large number of ig- 
norant men, whose notions of what 
is good are of a low and brutal 
sort, the belief that they have got 
power into their hands, and may do 
pretty much as they like. If any 
one can look round us and say that 
he sees no signs of any such danger 
now, and that our national condi- 
tion is running along like a clear 
broadening stream, safe not to get 
choked with mud, I call him a 
cheerful man: perhaps he does his 
own gardening, and seldom takes 
exercise far away from home. To 
us who have no gardens, and often 
walk abroad, it is plain that we can 
never get into a bit of a crowd but 
we must rub clothes with a set of 
Roughs, who have the worst vices of 
the worst rich—who are gamblers, 
sots, libertines, knaves, or else mere 
sensual simpletons and _ victims. 
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They are the ugly crop that has 
sprung up while the stewards have 
been sleeping; they are the multi- 
plying brood begotten by parents 
who have been left without all 
teaching save that of a too craving 
body, without all wellbeing’ save 
the fading delusions of drugged 
beer and gin. They are the hideous 
margin of society, at one edge draw- 
ing towards it the undesigning ig- 
norant poor, at the other darkenin 
imperceptibly into the lowest crim- 
inal class. Here is one of the evils 
which cannot be got rid of quickly, 
and against which any of us who 
have got sense, decency, and instruc- 
tion have need to watch. That these 
degraded fellow-men could really get 
the mastery in a persistent disobed- 
ience to the laws and in a struggle 
to subvert order, I do not believe; 
but wretched calamities would come 
from the very beginning of such a 
struggle, and the continuance of it 
would be a civil war, in which the 
inspiration on both sides might 
soon cease to be even a false notion 
of good, and might become the direct 
savage impulse of ferocity. We have 
all to see to it that we do not help 
to rouse what I may call the savage 
beast in the breasts of our genera- 
tion—that we do not help to 
poison the nation’s blood, and 
make richer provision for bestiali- 
ty tocome. We know well enough 
that oppressors have sinned in 
this way —that oppression has 
notoriously made men mad; and 
we are determined to resist oppres- ° 
sion. But let us, if possible, show 
that we can keep sane in our re- 
sistance, and shape our means more 
and more reasonably towards the 
least harmful, and therefore the 
speediest, attainment of our end. 
Let us, I say, show that our 
spirits are too strong to be driven 
mad, but can keep that sober 
determination which alone gives 


mastery over the adaptation of 
means. And a first guarantee of 
this sanity will be to act as if we 
understood that the fundamental 
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duty of a government is to preserve 
order, to enforce obedience of the 
laws. It has been held hitherto 
that a man can be depended on as 
a guardian of order only when he 
has much money and comfort to 
lose. But a better state of things 
would be, that men who had little 
money and not much comfort 
should still be guardians of order, 
because they had sense to see that 
disorder would do no good, and 
had a heart of justice, pity, and 
fortitude, to keep them from mak- 
ing more misery only because 
they felt some misery themselves. 
There are thousands of artisans 
who have already shown this fine 
spirit, and have endured much 
with patient heroism. If such 
a spirit spread, and penetrated 
us all, we should soon become 
the masters of the country in 
the best sense and to the best 
ends. For, the public order being 
preserved, there can be no govern- 
ment in future that will not be 
determined by our insistance on 
our fair and practicable demands. 
It is only by disorder that our 
demands will be choked, that we 
shall find ourselves ~ lost amongst 
& brutal rabble, with all the intel- 
ligence of the country opposed to 
us, and see government in the 
shape of guns that will sweep us 
down in the ignoble martyrdom of 
fools. 

It has been a too common notion 
that to insist much on the preserva- 
tion of order is the part of a selfish 
aristocracy and a selfish commer- 
cial class, because among these, in 
the nature of things, have been 
found the opponents of change. I 
am a Radical; and, what is more, 
I am not a Radical with a title, or 
& French cook, or even an entrance 
into fine society. I expect great 
changes, and I desire them. But 
I don’t expect them to come in a 
hurry, by mere inconsiderate sweep- 
Ing. A Hercules with a big besom 
is a fine thing fora filthy stable, 
but not for weeding a seed - bed, 
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where his besom would soon make 
a barren floor. 

That is old-fashioned talk, some 
one may say. We know all that. 

Yes, when things are put in an 
extreme way, most people think 
they know them; but, after all, they 
are comparatively few who see the 
small degrees by which those ex- 
tremes are arrived at, or have the re- 
solution and self-control to resist the 
little impulses by which they creep 
on strely towards a fatal end. Does 
anybody set out meaning to ruin 
himself, or to drink himself to death, 
or to waste his life so that he be- 
comes a despicable old man, a super- 
annuated nuisance, like a fly in 
winter? Yet there are plenty, 
of whose lot this is the pitiable 
story. Well now, supposing us all 
to have the best intentions, we 
working men, as a body, run some 
risk of bringing evil on the nation 
in that unconscious manner—half- 
hurrying, half-pushed in a jostling 
march towards an end we are not 
thinking of. For just as there are 
many things which we know better 
and feel much more strongly than 
the richer, softer-handed classes 
can know or feel them; so there 
are many things—many precious 
benefits—which we, by the very 
fact of our privations, our lack of 
leisure and instruction, are not so 
likely to be aware of and take into 
our account. Those precious bene- 
fits form a chief part of what I may 
call the common estate of society : 
a wealth over and above buildings, 
machinery, produce, shipping, and 
so on, though closely connected 
with these; a wealth of a more 
delicate kind, that we may more 
unconsciously bring into danger, 
doing harm and not knowing that 
we do it. I mean that treasure of 
knowledge, science, poetry, refine- 
ment of thought, feeling, and man- 
ners, great memories and the inter- 
pretation of great records, which is 
carried on from the minds of one 
generation to the minds of another. 
This is somthing distinct from the 
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indulgences of luxury and the pur- 
suit of vain finery ; and one of the 
hardships in the lot of working 
men isthat they have been for the 
most part shut out from sharing 
in this treasure. It can make a 
man’s life very great, very full of 
delight, though he has no smart 
furniture and no horses: it also 
yields a great deal of discovery 
that corrects error, and of inven- 
tion that lessens bodily pain, and 
must at least make life easier for 
all. 

Now the security of this treasure 
demands, not only the preservation 
of order, but a certain patience on 
our part with many institutions 
and facts of various kinds, especially 
touching the accumulation of wealth, 
which from the light we stand in, 
we are more likely to discern the 
evil than the good of. It is con- 
stantly the task of practical wisdom 
not to say, “ This is good, and I will 
have it,” but to say, “This is the less 
of two unavoidable evils, and I will 
bear it.” And this treasure of know- 
ledge, which consists in the fine 
activity, the exalted vision of many 
minds, is bound up at present with 
conditions which have much evil 
in them. Just as in the case of 
material wealth and its distribution 
we are obliged to take the selfish- 
ness and weaknesses of human 
nature into account, and however 
we insist that men might act better, 
are forced, unless we are fanatical 
simpletons, to consider how they 
are likely to act; so in this matter 
of the wealth that is carried in 
men’s minds, we have to reflect that 
the too absolute predominance of 
a class whose wants have been of a 
common sort, who are chiefly strug- 
gling to get better and more food, 
clothing, shelter, and bodily recrea- 
tion, may lead to hasty measures 
for the sake of having things more 
fairly shared, which, even if they 
did not fail of their object, would 
at last debase the life of the 
nation. Do anything which will 
throw the classes who hold the 
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treasures of knowledge—nay, I may 
say, the treasure of refined needs — 
into the backgroufid, cause them to 
withdraw from public affairs, stop 
too suddenly any of the sources by 
which their leisure and ease are 
furnished, rob them of the chances 
by which they may be influential 
and pre-eminent, and you do some- 
thing as shortsighted as the acts of 
France and Spain when in jealousy 
and wrath, not altogether unpro- 
voked, they drove from among them 
races and classes that held the tradi- 
tions of handicraft and agriculture. 
You injure your own inheritance and 
the inheritance of your children, 
You may truly say that this which 
I call the common estate of society 
has been anything but common to 
you; but the same may be said, by 
many of us, of the sunlight and the 
air, of the sky and the fields, of 
parks and holiday games. Never- 
theless, that these blessings exist 
makes life worthier to us, and urges 
us the more to energetic, likely 
means of getting our share in them; 
and I say, let us watch carefully, 
lest we do anything to lessen this 
treasure which is held in the minds 
of men, while we exert ourselves 
first of all, and to the very utmost, 
that we and our childern may share 
in all its benefits... Yes; exert our- 
selves to the utmost, to break the 
yoke of ignorance. If we demand 
more leisure, more ease in our lives, 
let us show that we don’t deserve 
the reproach of wanting to shirk 
thatindustry which, in some form 
or other, every man, whether rich 
or poor, should feel himself as much 
bound to as he is bound to decency. 
Let us show that we want to have 
some time and strength left to us, 
that we may use it, not for brutal 
indulgence, but for the rational 
exercise of the faculties which make 
us men. Without this no political 
measures can benefit us. No po- 
litical institution will alter the na- 
ture of Ignorance, or hinder it from 
producing vice and misery. Let 
Ignorance start how it will, it must 
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run the same round of low appe- 
tites, poverty, slavery, and supersti- 
tion. Some of us know this well— 
nay, I will say, feel it; for know- 
ledge of this kind cuts deep; and to 
us itis oneof the most painful facts 
belonging to our condition that there 
are numbers of our fellow-workmen 
who are so far from. feeling in the 
same way, that they never use the 
imperfect opportunities already of- 
fered them for giving their children 
“ some schooling, but turn their little 
ones of tender age into bread-win- 
ners, often at cruel tasks, exposed to 
the horrible infection of childish 
vice. Of course, the causes of these 
hideous things go a long way back. 
Parents’ misery has made parents’ 
wickedness. But we, who are still 
blessed with the hearts of fathers 
and the consciences of men—we who 
have some knowledge of the curse 
entailed on broods of creatures in 
human shape, whose enfeebled bodies 
and dull perverted minds are mere 
centres of uneasiness, in whom even 
appetite is feeble and joy impossible 
—I say we are bound to use all the 
means at our command to help in 
putting a stop to this horror. Here, 
it seems to me, is a way in which 
we may use extended co-operation 
among us to the most» moment- 
ous of all purposes, and make con- 
ditions of enrolment that would 
strengthen all educational measures. 
It is true enough that there is a 
low sense of parental duties in 
the nation at large, and that 
numbers who have no excuse in 
bodily hardship seem to think it a 
light thing to beget children, to 
bring human beings with all their 
tremendous possibilities into this 
difficult world, and then take 
little heed how they are disciplined 
and furnished for the perilous 
Journey they are sent on with- 
out any asking of their own. 
This is a sin shared in more or 
less by all classes; but there are 
sins which, like taxation, fall the 
heaviest on the poorest, and 
none have such galling reasons as 
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we working-men to try and rouse 
to the utmost the feeling of re-- 
sponsibility in fathers and mothers. 
We have been urged into co-opera- 
tion by the pressure of common de- 
mands. In war men need each other 
more; and where a given point has 
to be detended, fighters inevitably 
find themselves shoulder to shoul- 
der. So fellowship grows, so grow 
the rules of fellowship, which gradu- 
ally shape themselves to thorough- 
ness as the idea of a common good 
becomes more complete. We feel 8 
right to say, If you will be one of 
us, you must make such and such 
a contribution—you must renounce 
such and such aseparate advantage 
—you must set your face against 
such and such aninfringement. If 
we have any false ideas about our 
common good, our rules will be 
wrong, and we shall be co-operat- 
ing to damage each other. But 
now, here is a part of our good, 
without which everything else we 
strive for will be worthless—I 
mean, the rescue of our children. 
Let us demand from the members 
of our Unions that they fulfil their 
duty as parents in this definite mat- 
ter, which rules can reach. Let us 
demand that they send their chil- 
dren to school, so as not to go on 
recklessly breeding a moral pesti- 
lence among us, just as strictly as 
we demand that they pay their 
contributions to a common fund, 
understood to be for a common 
benefit. While we watch our 
public men, let us watch one an- 
other as to this duty, which is 
also public, and more momentous 
even than obedience to sanitary 
regulations. Whilst we resolutely 
declare against the wickedness in 
high places, let usset ourselves 
also against the wickedness in low 
places, not quarrelling which came 
first, or which is the worse of the 
two—not trying to settle the miser- 
able precedence of plague or famine, 
but insisting unflinchingly on re- 
medies once ascertained, and sum- 
moning those who hold the treas- 
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ure of knowledge to remember that 
they hold it in trust, and that with 
them lies the task of searching for 
new remedies, and finding the right 
methods of applying them. 

To find right remedies and right 
methods. Here is the great function 
of knowledge: here the life of one 
man may make a fresh era straight 
away, in which a sort of suffering 
that has existed shall exist no 
more. For the thousands of years 
down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century that human limbs 
had been hacked and amputated, 
nobody knew how to stop the 
bleeding except by searing the 
ends of the vessels with red hot 
iron. But then came a man 
named Ambrose Paré, and said, 
“Tie up the arteries!” That 
was a fine word to utter. It con- 
tained the statement of a method 
—a plan by which a particular evil 
was for ever assuaged. Let us try 
to discern the men whose words 
carry that sort of kernel, and choose 
such men to be our guides and 
representatives—not choose  plat- 
form swaggerers, who bring us no- 
thing but the ocean to make our 
broth with. 

To get the chief power into the 
hands of the wisest, which means 
to get our life regulated according 
to the truest principles mankind is 
in possession of, is a problem as 
old as the very notion of wisdom. 
The solution comes slowly, because 
men collectively can only be made 
to embrace principles, and to act 
on them, by the slow stupendous 
teaching of the world’s events, 
Men will go on planting potatoes, 
and nothing else but potatoes, till 
a potatoe-disease comes and forces 
them to find out the advantage 
of a varied crop. Selfishness, stu- 
pidity, sloth, persist in trying to 
adapt the world to their desires, 
till a time comes when the world 
manifests itself as too decidedly 
inconvenient to them. Wisdom 
stands outside of man and urges 
itself upon him, like the marks 
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of the changing seasons, before it 
finds a home within him, directs 
his actions, and from the precious 
effects of obedience begets a corre- 
sponding love. 

But while still outside of » us, 
wisdom often looks terrible, and 
wears strange forms, wrapped in 
the changing conditions of a strug- 
gling world. It wears now the 
form of wants and just demands in 
a great multitude of British men: 
wants and demands urged into 
existence by the forces of a matur- 
ing world. And it is in virtue of 
this—in virtue of this presence of 
wisdom on our side as a migh 
fact, physical, and moral, whic 
must enter into and shape the 
thoughts and actions of mankind 
—that we working men have ob- 
tained the suffrage. Not because 
we are an excellent multitude, but 
because we are a needy multitude. 

But now, for our own part, we 
have seriously to consider this 
outside wisdom which lies in the 
supreme unalterable nature of 
things, and watch to give it a 
home within us and obey it. If the 
claims of the unendowed multitude 
of working men hold within them 
principles which must shape the 
future, it is not less true that the 
endowed classes, in their inherit- 
ance from the past, hold the pre- 
cious material without which no 
worthy, noble future can be mould-* 
ed. Many of the highest uses of 
life are in their keeping; and if 
privilege has often been abused, it 
has also been the nurse of excel- 
lence. Here again we have to sub- 
mit ourselves to the great law of 
inheritance. If we quarrel with 
the way in which the labours and 
earnings of the past have been pre- 
served and handed down, we are 
just as bigoted, just as narrow, just 
as wanting in that religion which 
keeps an open ear and an obedient 
mind to the teachings of fact, as 
we accuse those of being, who 
quarrel with the new truths and 
new needs which are disclosed 
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in the present. The deeper in- 
sight we get into the causes of 
human trouble, and the ways by 
which men are made better and 
happier, the less we shall be in- 
clined to the unprofitable spirit and 
practice of reproaching classes as 
such in a wholesale fashion. Not all 
the evils of our condition are such 
as we can justly blame others for; 
and, I repeat, many of them are 
such as no changes of institutions 
can quickly remedy. To discern 
between the evils that energy can 
remove and the evils that patience 
must bear, makes the difference 
between manliness and childish- 
ness, between good sense and folly. 
And more than that, without such 
discernment, seeing that we have 
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grave duties towards our own 
body and the country at large 
we can hardly escape acts of fatal 
rashness and injustice. 

I am addressing a mixed assem- 
bly of workmen, and some of you 
may be as well or better fitted 
than I am to take up this office. 
But they will not think it amiss 
in me that I have tried to bring 
together the considerations. most 
likely to be of service to us in pre- 
paring ourselves for the use of our 
new opportunities. I have avoided 
touching on special questions. The 
best help towards judging well on 
these is to approach them in the 
right temper without vain expecta- 
tion, and with a resolution which 
is mixed with temperance. 
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LINDA TRESSELL.—PART IY. 


OHAPTER VI. 


Aut September went by, and all 
October, and life in the red house 
in the island in Nuremberg was a 
very sad life indeed. During this 
time Linda Tressel never spoke to 
Ludovic Valcarm, nor of him; but 
she saw him once, standing among 
the beer-casks opposite to the ware- 
house. Had she not so seen him, 
she would have thought that he 
had vanished altogether out of the 
city, and that he was to be no more 
heard of or seen among them. He 
was such a man, and belonged to 
such a set, that his vanishing in 
this fashion would have been a 
thing to create no surprise. He 
might have joined his father, and 
they two might be together in any 
quarter of the globe,—on any spot, 
—the more distant, the more pro- 
bable. It was one of Linda’s trou- 
bles that she knew really nothing 
of the life of the man she loved. 
She had always heard things evil 
spoken of him, but such evil-speak- 
ing had come from those who were 
his enemies,—from his cousin, who 
had been angry because Ludovic had 
not remained with him on the stool 
in the town-hall ; and from Madame 
Staubach, who thought ill of almost 
all young men, and who had been 
specially prejudiced against this 
young man by Peter Steinmare. 
Linda did. not know what she 
should believe. She had heard 
that the Brothers Sach were re- 
spectable tradesmen, and it was in 
Valcarm’s favour that he was em- 
ployed by them. She had thought 
that he had left them; but now, 
seeing him again among the bar- 
rels, she had reason to presume 
that his life could not be altogether 
unworthy of him. He was work- 
ing for his bread, and what more 
could be required from a young 
man than that? Nevertheless, 


when she saw him, she sedulously 
kept herself from his sight, and 
went, almost at once, back to the 
kitchen, from whence there was no 
view on to the Ruden Platz. 
During these weeks life was very 
sad in this house. Madame Stav- 
bach said-but little to her niece of 
her past iniquity in the matter of 
Ludovic’s visit, and not much of 
Peter’s suit; but she so bore her- 
self that every glance of her ove, 
every tone of her voice, every n 
of her head, was a separate rebuke. 
She hardly ever left Linda alone, 
requiring her company when she 
went out to make her little pur- 
chases in the market, and always 
on those more momentous and pro- 
longed occasions when she attended 
some public prayer-meeting. Linda 
resolved to obey in such matters, 
and she did obey. She went hither 
and thither by her aunt’s side, and 
at home sat with her aunt, always 
with a needle in her hand,—never 
leaving the room, except when 
Peter Steinmare entered it. This 
he did, perhaps, on every other 
evening; and when he did so, Linda 
always arose and went up to her 
own chamber, speaking no word to 
the man as she passed him. When 
her aunt had rebuked her for this, 
laying upon her a command that 
she should remain when Steinmare 
appeared, she protested that in 
thet matter obedience was impos 
sible to her. In all other things 
she would do as she was bidden; 
nothing, she said, but force, should 
induce her to stay for five minutes 
in the same room with Peter Stein- 
marc. Peter, who was of course 
aware of all this, would look at her 
when he passed her, or met her on 
the stairs, or in the passages, as 
though she were something too vile 
for him to touch. Madame Stau- 
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bach, as she saw this, would groan 
aloud, and then Peter would groan. 
Latterly, too, Tetchen had taken to 
groaning ; so that life in that house 
had become very sad. But Linda 
paid back Peter’s scorn with in- 
terest. Her lips would curl, and 
her nostrils would be dilated, and 
her eyes would flash fire on him as 
she passed him. He also prayed 
a little in these days that Linda 
might be given into his hands. If 
ever she should be so given, he 
should teach her what it was to 
scorn the offer of an honest man. 
For a month or six weeks Linda 
Tressel bore all this with patience; 
but when October was half gone, 
her patience was almost at an end. 
Such a life, if prolonged much 
further, would make her mad. The 
absence of all smiles from the faces 
of those with whom she lived, was 
terrible to her. She was surrounded 
by a solemnity as of the grave, and 
came to doubt almost whether she 
were a living creature. If she were 


to be scorned always, to be treated 
ever as one unfit for the pleasant 


intercourse of life, it might be as 
well that she should deserve such 
treatment. It was possible that by 
deserving it she might avoid it! 
At first, during these solemn weari- 
some weeks, she would tell herself 
that because her aunt had con- 
demned her, not therefore need 
she feel assured that she was con- 
demned of her heavenly Father. 
She was not a castaway because 
her aunt had so called her. But 
gradually there came upon her a 
feeling, springing from her imagin- 
ation rather than from her judg- 
ment, that she was a thing set 
apart as vile and bad. There grew 
upon her a conviction that she was 
one of the non-elect, or rather, one 
of those who are elected to an 
eternity of misery. Her religious 
observances, as they came to her 
now, were odious to her; and that 
she supposed to be a certain sign 
that the devil had fought for her 
soul and had conquered. It could 
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not be that she should be so ter- 
ribly wretched if she were not also 
very wicked. She would tremble 
now at every sound; and though 
she still curled her lips, and poured 
scorn upon Peter from her eyes, as 
she moved away at his approach, 
she was almost so far beaten as to 
be desirous to succumb. She must 
either succumb to her aunt and to 
him, or else she must fly. How 
was she to live without a word of 
sympathy from any human being? 

She had been careful to say little 
or nothing to Tetchen, having some 
indistinct idea that Tetchen was a 
double traitor. That Tetchen had 
on one occasion been in league with 
Ludovic, she was sure; but she 
thought that since that the woman 
had been in league with Peter also. 
The league with Ludovic had been 
very wicked, but that might be 
forgiven. A league with Peter was 
a sin to be forgiven never; and 
therefore Linda had resolutely de- 
clined of late to hold any con- 
verse with Tetchen other than that 
which the affairs of the house de- 
manded. When Tetchen, who in 
this matter was most unjustly 
treated, would make little attempts 
to regain the confidence of her 
young mistress, her efforts were 
met with a repellant silence. And 
thus there was no one in the house 
to whom Linda could speak. This 
at last became so dreadful to her, 
the desolation of her position was 
so complete, that she had learned 
to regret her sternness to Tetchen. 
As far as she could now see, there 
was no alliance between’ Tetchen 
and Peter; and it might be the 
case, she thought, that her suspi- 
cions had been unjust to the old 
woman. 

One evening, about the begin- 
ning of November, when it had 
already become dark: at that hour 
in which Peter would present him- 
self in Madame Staubach’s parlour, 
he had entered the room, as was 
usual with him; and, as usual, 
Linda had at once left it. Peter, 
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as he passed her, had looked at her 
with more than his usual anger, 


with an aggravated bitterness of 


condemnation in his eyes. She had 
been weeping in silence before he 
had appeared, and she had no 
power left to throw back her scorn 
at him. Stilk weeping, she went 
up into her room, and throwing 
herself on her bed, began, in her 
misery, to cry aloud for mercy. 
Some end must be brought to this, 
or the burden on her shoulders 
would be heavier than she could 
bear. She had gone to the window 
for a moment as she entered the 
chamber, and had thrown one 
— in despair over towards the 

uden Platz. But the night was 
dark, and full of rain, and had he 
been there she could not have seen 
him. There was no one to befriend 
her. Then she threw herself on 
the bed and wept aloud. 

She was still lying there when 
there came a very low tap at the door. 
She started up and listened. She 
had heard no footfall on the stairs, 
and it was, she thought, impossi- 
ble that any one should have come 
up without her hearing the steps. 
Peter Steinmarc creaked whenever 
he went along the passages, and 
neither did her aunt or Tetchen 
tread with feet as light as that. 
She sat up, and then the knock was 
repeated,—very low and very clear. 
She still paused a moment, resolv- 
ing that nothing should frighten 
her,—nothing should startle her. 
No change that could come to her 
would, she thought, be a change 
for the worse. She hastened up 
from off the bed, and stood upon 
the floor. Then she gave the an- 
swer that is usual to such a sum- 
mons. ‘Come in,” she said. She 
spoke low, but with clear voice, 
so that her word might certainly be 
heard, but not be heard afar. She 
stood about ten feet from the door, 
and when she heard the lock turned, 
her heart was beating violently. 

The lock was turned, and the 
door was ajar, but it was not opened. 
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“ Linda,” said a soft voice—“ Linda, 
will you speak to me?” Heavens 
and earth! It was Ludovic,—La- 
dovic in her aunt’s house,—Ludo- 
vic at her chamber door,—Ludovie 
there, within the very penetralia 
of their abode, while her aunt and 
Peter Steinmare were sitting in the 
chamber below! But she had re- 
solved that in no event would she 
be startled. In making that resolve, 
had she not almost hoped that this 
would be the voice that should 
greet her? 

She could not now again say, 
“Oome in,” and the man who had 
had the audacity to advance so far, 
was not bold enough to advance 
farther, though invited. She stepped 
quickly to the door, and, placing 
her hand upon the lock, knew not 
whether to close it against the in- 
truder or to confront the man, 
“There can be but a moment, 
Linda; will you speak to me?” 
said her lover. 

What could her aunt do to her? 
—what Peter Steinmarc ? —what 
could the world do, worse than 
had been done already? They had 
told her that she was a castaway, 
and she had half believed it. In 
the moments of her deepest misery 
she had believed it. if that were 
so, how could she fall lower? Would 
it not be sweet to her to hear one 
word of kindness in her troubles, 
to catch one note that should not 
be laden with rebuke? She opened 
the door, and stood before him in 
the gloom of the passage. 

‘ Linda,—dear, dearest Linda ;”— 
and before she knew that he was so 
near her, he had caught her hand. 

‘*Hush! they are below ;—they 
will hear you.” 

“No; I could be up among the 
rafters before any one could be on 
the first landing; and no one should 
hear a motion.” Linda, in her sur- 
prise, looked up throvgh the dark- 
ness, as though she could see the 
passage of which he spoke in the 
narrowing stair amidst the roof. 
What a terrible man was this, who 
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had come to her bedroom door, and 
could thus talk of escaping amidst 
the rafters ! 

“Why are 
whispered. 

“Because I love you better than 
the light of heaven. Because I 
would go through fire and water to 
be near you. Linda,—dearest Lin- 
da, is it not true that you are in 
sorrow ?” 

“Indeed yes,” she said, shaking 
her head, while she still left her 
hand in his. 

“ And shall I not find an escape 
for you?” 

“No, no; that is impossible.” 

“T will try at least,” said he. 

“You can do nothing for me,— 
nothing.” 

“You love me, Linda? Say that 
you love me.” She remained 
silent, but her hand was still within 
his grasp. She could not lie to him, 
and say that she loved him not. 
“Linda, you are all the world to 
me. The sweetest music that I 
could hear would be one word to 
say that I am dear to you.” She 
said not a word, but he knew now 
that she loved him. He knew it 
well. It is the instinct of the lover 
to know that his mistress has given 
him her heart heartily, when she 
does not deny the gift with more 
than sternness,—with cold cruelty. 
Yes; he knew her secret now; and 
pulling her close to him by her 
hand, by her arm, he wound his 
own arm round her waist tightly, 
and pressed his face close to hers. 
“Linda, Linda,—my own, my own! 
—0O God! how happy Iam!” She 
suffered it all, but spoke not a word. 
His hot kisses were rained upon her 
lips, but she gave him never a kiss 
in return. He pressed her with 
all the muscles of his body, and 
she simply bore the pressure, un- 
complaining, uncomplying, hardly 
thinking, half conscious, almost 
swooning, hysterical, with blood 
rushing wildly to her heart, lost in 
an agony of mingled fear and love. 
“Oh, Linda!—oh, my own one!” 


you here?” she 
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But the kisses were still rainin 
her lips, and cheek, and brow. 
she heard her aunt’s footsteps. on 
the stairs, kad she heard the creak- 
ing shoes of Peter Steinmarc him- 
self, she could hardly have moved 
to save herself from their wrath. 
The pressure of her lover’s arms 
was very sweet to her, but still, 
through it all, there was a conscious- 
ness that, in her very knowledge of 
that sweetness, the devil was claim- 
ing his own. Now, in very truth, 
was she a castaway. ‘My love, my 
life!” said Ludovic, “there are but 
a few moments for us. What can 
I do to comfort you?” She was 
still in his arms, pressed closely to 
his bosom, not trusting at all to the 
support of her own legs. She made 
one little struggle to free herself, 
but it was in vain. She opened her 
lips to speak, but there came no 
sound from them. Then there 
came again upon her that storm of 
kisses, and she was bound round by 
his arm, as though she were never 
again to be loosened. The waters 
that fell upon her were sweeter 
than the rains of heaven; but she 
knew,—there was still enough of 
life in her to enable her to remem- 
ber,—that they were foul with the 
sulphur and the brimstone of the 
pit of hell. 

“Linda,” he said, “I am leay- 
ing Nuremberg; will you go with 
me?” Go with him! whither was | 
she to go? How was she to go? 
And this going that he spoke of? 
Was it not thus usually with cast- 
aways? If it were true that she 
was in very fact already a castaway, 
why should she not go with him? 
And yet she was half sure that any 
such going on her part was a thing 
quite out of the question. As an 
actor will say of himself when he 
declines some proffered character, 
she could not see herself in that 
part. Though she could tell her- 
self that she was a castaway, a very 
child of the devil, because she could 
thus stand and listen to her lover at 
her chamber door, yet could she not 


on 
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think of the sin that would really 
make her so without an abhorrence 
which made that sin frightful to 
her. She was not allured, hardly 
tempted, by the young man’s offer 
as he made it. And yet, what else 
was there for her todo? And if it 
were true that she was a castaway, 
why should she struggle to be better 
than others who were of the same 
colour with herself? ‘Linda, say, 
will you be my wife?” 

His wife! Oh, yes, she would 
be his wife,—if it were possible. 
Even now, in the moment of her 
agony, there came to her a vague 
idea that she might do him some 
service if she were his wife, because 
she had property of her own. She 
was ready to acknowledge to herself 
that her duty to him was stronger 
than her duty to that woman below 
who had been so cruel to her. She 
would be his wife, if it were pos- 
sible, even though he should drag 
her through the mud of poverty 
and through the gutters of tribula- 
tion. Could she walk down to her 
aunt’s presence this moment his 
real wife, she would do so, and 
bear all that could be said to her. 
Could this be so, that storm which 
had been bitter with brimstone 
from the lowest pit, would at once 
become sweet with the air of 
heaven. But how could this be? 
She knew that it could not be. 
Marriage was a thing difficult to 
be done, hedged in with all man- 
ner of impediments, hardly to be 
reached at all by such a one as 
her, unless it might be such a 
marriage as that proposed to her 
with Peter Steinmarc. For girls 
with sweet, loving parents, for the 
Fanny Heisses of the world, mar- 
riage might be made easy. It was 
all very well for Ludovic Valcarm 
to ask her to be his wife; but in 
asking her he must have known 
that she could not if she would; 
and yet the sound of the word was 
sweet to her. If it might be so, 
even yet she would not be a cast- 
away. 
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But she did not answer his 
question. Struggling hard to speak, 
she muttered some prayer to him 
that he would leave her. “ Say that 
you love me,” demanded Ludovic. 
The demand was only whispered, 
but the words came hot into her 
ears. 

“*T do love you,” she replied. 

“Then you will go with me.” 

“No, no! It is impossible.” 

“They will make you take that 
man for your husband.” 

“They shall never do that;— 
never,—never.” In making this 
assertion, Linda found strength to 
extricate herself from her lover's 
arms and to stand alone. 

“ And how shall I come to you 
again?” said Ludovic. 

“ You must not come again. You 
should not have come now. I 
would not have been here had I 
thought it possible you would have 
come.” 

“But, Linda——” and then he 
went on to show to her how very 
unsatisfactory a courtship theirs 
would be, if, now that they were 
together, nothing could be arranged 
as to their future meeting. It soon 
became clear to Linda that Ludovic 
knew everything that was going on 
in the house, and had learned it 
all from Tetchen. Tetchen at this 
moment was quite aware of his 
presence up-stairs, and was prepared 
to cough aloud, standing at the 
kitchen door, if any sign were 
made that either Steinmare or 
Madame Staubach were about to 
leave the parlour. Though it had 
seemed to Linda that her lover had 
come to her through the darkness, 
aided by the powers thereof, the 
assistance which had really brought 
him there was simply that of the 
old cook down-stairs. It certainly 
was on the cards that Tetchen 
might help him again after the 
same fashion, but Ludovic felt that 
such help would be but of little 
avail unless. Linda, now that she 
had acknowledged her love, would 
do something to help also. With 
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Ludovic Valcarm it was quite a 
proper course of things that he 
should jump out of a boat, or dis- 
appear into the roof among the raf- 
ters, or escape across the tiles and 
down the spouts in the darkness, as 
preliminary steps in a love affair. 
But in this special love affair such 
movements could only be prelimi- 
nary; and therefore, as he was now 
standing face to face with Linda, 
and as there certainly had been 
difficulties in achieving this posi- 
tion, he was anxious to make some 
positive use of it. And then, as he 
explained to Linda in very few 
words, he was about to leave 
Nuremberg, and go to Munich. 
She did not quite understand 
whether he was always to remain 
in Munich; nor did she think of 
inquiring how he was to earn his 
bread there. But it was his scheme 


that she should go with him and 
that there they should be married. 
If she would meet him at the 
railway station in time for the 
early train, they certainly could 


reach Munich without impediment. 
Linda would find no difficulty in 
leaving the house. Tetchen would 
take care that even the door should 
be open for her. 

Linda listened to it all, and by 
degrees the impossibility of her 
assenting to such iniquity became 
less palpable. And though the 
wickedness of the scheme was still 
manifest to her, though she felt 
that, were she to assent to it, she 
would, in doing so, give herself up 
finally, body and soul, to the Evil 
One, yet was she not angry with 
Ludovic for proposing it. Nay, 
loving him well enough before, she 
loved him the better as he pressed 
her to go with him. But she would 
not go. She had nothing to say 
but No, no, no. It was impossi- 
ble. She was conscious after a 
certain fashion that her legs would 
refuse to carry her to the railway 
station on such an errand, that 
her physical strength would have 
failed her, and that were she to 
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make ever so binding a promise, 
when the morning came she would 
not be there. He had again taken 
her hand, and was using all his 
eloquence, still speaking in low 
whispers, when there was heard 
a cough,—not loud, but very dis- 
tinct,—Tetchen’s cough as she stood 
at the kitchen door. Ludovic Val- 
carm, though the necessity for 
movement was so close nD 
him, would not leave Linda’s 
hand till he had again pressed a 
kiss upon her mouth. Now, at 
last, in this perilous moment, there 
was some slightest movement on 
Linda’s lips, which he flattered 
himself he might take as a re- 
sponse. Then, in a moment, he 
was gone, and her door was shut, 
and he was escaping, after his own 
fashion, into the darkness—she 
knew not whither, and she knew 
not how, except that there was a 
bitter flavour of brimstone about 
it all. 

She seated herself at the foot of 
the bed, lost in amazement. She 
must first think—she was bound first 
to think, of his safety; and yet what 
in the way of punishment could 
they do to him comparable to the 
torments which they could inflict 
upon her? She listened, and she 
soon heard Peter Steinmarc creak- 
ing in the room below. Tetchen 
had coughed because Peter was as 
usual going to his room, but had 
Ludovic remained at her door no 
one would have been a bit the 
wiser. No doubt Ludovic, up 
among the rafters, was thinking 
the same thing; but there must 
be no renewal of their intercourse 
that night, and therefore Linda 
bolted her door. As she did so, she 
swore te herself that she would not 
unbolt it again that evening at 
Ludovic’s request. No such en- 
croaching request was made to her. 
She sat for nearly an hour at the 
foot of her bed, waiting, listening, 
fearing, thinking, hoping,— hardly 
hoping, when another step was 
heard on the stair and in the pas- 
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sage,—a step which she well knew 
to be that of her aunt Charlotte. 
Then she arose, and as her aunt 
drew near she pulled back the bolt 
and opened the door, The little 
oil lamp which she held threw a 
timid fitful light into the gloom, 
and Linda looked up unconsciously 
into the darkness of the roof over 
her head. 

It had been her custom to return 
to her aunt’s parlour as soon as she 
heard Peter creaking in the room 
below, and she had still meant to 
do so on this evening; but hither- 
to she had been unable to move, or 
at any rate so to compose herself 
as to have made it possible for her 
to go into her aunt’s presence. 
Had she not had.the whole world 
of her own love story to fill her 
mind and her heart? 

“Linda, I have been expecting 
you to come down to me,” said her 
aunt, gravely. 

“Yes, Aunt Charlotte, and I was 
coming.” 

“Tt is late now, Linda.” 

‘Then, if you please, I will go 
to bed,” said Linda, who was by 
no means sorry to escape the ne- 
cessity of returning to the par- 
lour. 

“T could not go to my rest,” said 
Madame Staubach, “ without doing 
my duty by seeing you and telling 
you again, that it is very wicked of 
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you to leave the room whenever 
our friend enters it. Linda, do 
you ever think of the punishment 
which pride will bring down upon 
you?” 

“Tt is not pride.” 

“Yes, Linda. It is the worst 
pride in the world.” 

“T will sit with him all the even- 
ing if he will promise me never 
again to ask me to be his wife.” 

“The time will perhaps come, 
Linda, when you will be only too 
glad to take him, and he will tell 
you that you are not fit to be the 
wife of an honest man.” Then, 
having uttered this bitter curse— 
forsuch it was,—Madame Staubach 
went across to her own room. 

Linda, as she knelt at her bed- 
side, tried to pray that she might 
be delivered from temptation, but 
she felt that her prayers were not 
prayers indeed. Even when she 
was on her knees, with her hands 
clasped together as though towards 
her God, her very soul was full of 

»the presence of that arm which 
had been so fast wound round her 
waist. And when she was in bed 
she gave herself up to the sweet- 
ness of her love. With what deli- 
cious violence had that storm of 
kisses fallen on her! Then she 
prayed for him, and strove very 
hard that her prayer might be sia- 
cere. 


CHAPTER VII. 


>, Another month had passed by, 
and it was now nearly mid-winter. 
Another month had passed by, and 
neither had Madame Staubach nor 
Peter Steinmarc heard aught of 
Ludovie’s presence among the raf- 
ters; but things were much altered 
in the red house, and Linda’s life 
was hot, fevered, suspicious, and 
full of a dangerous excitement. 
Twice again she had seen Ludovic, 
once meeting him in the kitchen, 
and once she had met him at a 
certain dark gate in the Nonnen 


Garten, to which she had con- 
trived to make her escape for half 
an hour on a false plea. Thin 
were much changed with Lin 
Tressel when she could condescend 


to do this. And she hed received 
from her lover a dozen notes, al- 
ways by the hand of Tetchen, and 
had written to him more than once 
a few short, incoherent, startied 
words, in which she would protest 
that she loved him, and _ protest 
also at the same time that her love 
must be all in vain ‘It is of no 
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Do not write, and pray do 
not come. If this goes on it will 
kill me. You know that I shall 
never give myself to anybody else.” 
This was in answer to a proposi- 
tion made through Tetchen that he 
should come again to her,—should 
come, and take her away with him. 
He had come, and there had been 
that interview in the kitchen, but 
he had not succeeded in inducing 
her to leave her home, 

There had been many projects 
discussed between them, as to 
which Tetchen had given much ad- 
vice, It was Tetchen’s opinion 
that if Linda would declare to her 
aunt that she meant at once to 
marry Ludovic Valcarm, and make 
him master of the house in which 
they lived, Madame Staubach would 
have no alternative but to submit 
quietly: that she would herself 
go forth and instruct the clergy- 
man to publish the banns, and that 
Linda might thus become Val- 
carm’s acknowledged wife before 
the snow was off the ground. Lu- 
dovic seemed to have his doubts 


use. 


about this, still signifying his pre- 
ference for a marriage at Munich. 
When Tetchen explained to him 
that Linda would lose her char- 
acter by travelling with him to 
Munich before she was his wife, 
he merely laughed at such an old 


wife’s tale. Had not he himself 
seen Fanny Heisse and Max Bogen 
in the train together, between 
Augsburg and Nuremberg long be- 
fore they were married, and who 
had thought of saying a word 
against Fanny’s character. ‘“‘ But 
everybody knew about that,” said 
Linda. “Let everybody know 
about this,” said Ludovic. 

But Linda would not go. She 
would not go, even though Ludovic 
told her that it was imperative 
that he himself should quit Nurem- 
berg. Such matters were in train- 
ing,—he did not tell her what 
matters,—as would make his going 
quite imperative. Still she would 
take no step towards going with 
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him. That advice of Tetchen’s 
was much more in accordance 
with her desires. If she could act 
upon that, then she might have 
some happiness before her. She 
thought that she could make up 
her mind, and bring herself to de- 
clare her purpose to her aunt, if 
Ludovic would allow her to do g0. 
But Ludovic declared that this 
could not be done, as preparatory 
to their being married at Nurem- 
berg; and at last he was almost 
angry with her. Did she not trust 
him? Oh, yes, she would trust 
him with everything; with her 
happiness, her heart, her house,— 
with all that the world had left for 
her. Butthere was still that feel- 
ing left within her bosom, that if 
she did this thing which he pro- 
posed, she would be trusting him 
with her very soul. 

Ludovic said a word to her about 
the house, and Tetchen said many 
words. When Linda expressed an 
opinion, that though the house 
might not belong to her aunt le- 
gally, it was or ought to be her 
aunt’s property in point of honour, 
Tetchen only laughed at her. “ Don’t 
let her bother you about Peter then, 
if she chooses to live here on favour,” 
said Tetchen. As Linda came to 
think of it, it did appear hard to 
her that she should be tormented 
about Peter Steinmare in her own 
house. She was not Madame Stau- 
bach’s child, nor her slave: nor 
indeed, was she of childish age. 
Gradually the idea grew upon her 
that she might assert her right to 
free herself from the tyranny to 
which she was made subject. But 
there was always joined to this a con- 
sciousness, that though, according 
to the laws of the world, she might 
assert her right, and claim her pro- 
perty, and acknowledge to every- 
body her love to Ludovic Valcarm, 
she could do none of these things 
in accordance with the laws of God. 
She had become subject to her aunt 
by the circumstances of her life, 
as though her aunt were in fact her 
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parent, and the fifth commandment 
was as binding on her as though she 
were in truth the daughter of the 
guardian who had had her in charge 
since her infancy. Once she said a 
word to her aunt about the house, 
and was struck with horror by the 
manner in which Madame Staubach 
had answered her. She had sim- 
ply said that as the house was part- 
y hers, she had thought thet she 
might suggest the expediency of 
getting another lodger in place of 
Peter Steinmarc. But Madame 
Staubach had arisen from her chair 
and had threatened to go at once 
out into the street—‘ bare, naked, 
and destitute,” as she expressed 
herself. ‘“ If you ever tell me again,” 
said Madame Staubach, “that the 
house is yours, I will never eat an- 
other meal beneath your father’s 
roof.” Linda, shocked at her own 
wickedness, had fallen at her aunt’s 
knees, and promised that she would 
never again be guilty of such 
wickedness, And as she reflected 
on what she had done, she did be- 
lieve herself to have been very mean 
and very wicked. She had known 
all her life that, though the house 
was hers to live in, it was subject 
to the guidance of her aunt; and so 
had she been subject till she had 
grown to bea woman. She could 
not quite understand that such sub- 
jection for the whole term of her 
ife need be a duty to her; but 
when was the term of duty to be 
completed ? 

Between her own feelings on one 
side, and Tetchen’s continued insti- 
gation on the other, she became 
aware that that which she truly 
needed was advice. These secret 
interviews and this clandestine cor- 
respondence were terrible to her 
very soul. She would not even yet 
be a castaway it it might be possible 
to save herself! There were two 
things fixed for her,—fixed, even 
though by their certainty she must 
become a castaway. She would 
never marry Peter Steinmarc, and 
she would never cease to love Lu- 
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dovic Valcarm. But might it be 
possible that these assured facts 
might be reconciled to duty. If 
only there were somebody whom, 
she might trust to tell her that! 
Linda’s father had had many 
friends in Nuremberg, and she 
could still remember those whom, 
as a child, she had seen from time 
to time at her father’s house. The 
names of some were still familiar to 
her, and the memories of the faces 
even of one or two who had suffer- 
ed her to play at their knees when 
she was little more than a baby, 
were present to her. Manners had 
so changed at the red house since 
those days, that few, if any, of these 
alliances had been preserved. The 
peculiar creed of Madame Staubach 
was not popular with the burghers 
of Nuremberg; and we all know 
how family friendships will die out . 
when they are not kept alive by 
the warmth of familiar intercourse. 
There were still a few, and they 
among those most respected in the 
city, who would bow to Madame 
Staubach when they met her in the 
streets, and would smile and nod 
at Linda as they remembered the 
old days when they would be mer- 
ry with a decorous mirth in the 
presence of her father. But there 
were none in the town—no, not one, 
—who could interfere as a friend in 
the affairs of the widow Staubach’s 
household, or who ever thought of 
asking Linda to sit at a friendly 
hearth. Olose neighbourhood and 
school acquaintance had made Fan- 
ny Heisse her friend, but it was very 
rarely indeed that she had set her 
foot over the threshold of Jacob’s 
door. Peter Steinmarc was their 
only friend, and his friendship had 
arisen from the mere fact of his re- 
sidence beneath the same roof. It 
was necessary that their house 
should be divided with another, 
and in this way Peter had become 
their lodger. Linda certainly could 
not go to Peter for advice. She 
would have gone to Jacob Heisse, 
but that Jacob was a man slow of 
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speech, somewhat timid in all mat- 
ters beyond the making of furni- 
ture, and but little inclined to med- 
dle with things out of his own reach. 
She fancied that the counsel which 
she required should be sought for 
from some one wiser and more 
learned than Jacob Heisse, 

Among the names of those who 
had loved her father, which still 
rested in her memory, was that of 
Herr Molk, a man much spoken 
of in Nuremberg, one rich and of 
great repute, who was or had been 
burgomaster, and who occupied a 
house on the Egidien Platz, known 
to Linda well, because of its pic- 
turesque beauty. Even Peter Stein- 
mare, who would often speak of 
the town magistrates as though 
they were greatly inferior to him- 
self in municipal lore and general 
wisdom would mention the name 
of Herr Molk with almost involun- 
tary respect. Linda had seen him 
from time to time either in the 
Platz or on the market-place, and 
her father’s old friend had always 


smiled on her and expressed some 
hope that she was well and happy. 
Ah, how vain had been that hope! 
What if she should now go to Herr 


Molk and ask him for advice? 
She would not speak to Tetchen, 
because Tetchen would at once tell 
itall to Ludovic; and in this 
matter, as Linda felt, she must not 
act as Ludovic would bid her. 
Yes; she would go to this noted 
pundit of the city, and, if he would 
allow her so to do, would tell to 
him all her story. 

And then she made another re- 
solve. She would not do this 
without informing her aunt that 
it was about to be done. On this 
occasion, even though her aunt 
should tell her to remain in the 
house, she would go forth. But 
her aunt should not throw it in 
her teeth that she had acted on the 
sly. One day, one cold November 
morning, when the hour of their 
early dinner was approaching, she 
went up-stairs from the -kitchen 
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for her hat and cloak, and then, 
equipped for her walk, presented 
herself before her aunt. 

“Linda where are you going?’ 
demanded Madame Staubach. 

“T am going, aunt Oharlotte, to 
Herr Molk, in the Egidien Platz.” 

“To Herr Molk? And why? Has 
he bidden you come to him? ” Then 
Linda told her story, with much 
difficulty. She was unhappy, she 
said, and wanted advice.’ She re- 
membered this man,—that he was 
the friend of her father. “ I am 
sorry, Linda, that you should want 
other advice than that which I can 
give you.” 

“ Dear aunt, it is just that. You 
want me to marry this man here, 
and I cannot do it. This has made 
yor miserable, and me miserable. 
s it not true that we are not happy 
as we used to be? ” 

“T certainly am not happy. How 
can I be happy when I see you 
wandering astray? How can I be 
happy when you tell me that you 
love the man in Nuremberg whom 
I believe of all to be the most wicked. 
and ungodly? How canI be happy 
when you threaten to expel from 
the house, because it is your own, 
the only man whom I love, honour, 
and respect?” 

“T never said so, aunt Charlotte ; 
—I never thought of saying such a 
thing.” 

“ And what will you ask of this 
stranger, should you find yourself 
in his presence ? ” 

“T will tell him everything, and 
ask him what I should do.” 

“And will you tell him truly?” 

“ Certainly, aunt Charlotte; I 
will tell him the truth in every- 
thing.” 

“And if he bids you marry the 
man whomI have chosen as your 
husband?” Linda, when this sug- 
gestion was made to her, became 
silent. Truly it was impossible 
that any wise man in Nuremberg 
could tell her that such a sacrifice 
as that was necessary! Then 
Madame Staubach repeated the 





uestion. “If he bids you marry 
eter Steinmarc, will you do as 
he bids you?” 

Surely she would not be so bid- 
den by her father’s friend! “ I 
will endeavour to do as he bids 
me, ”’ said Linda. 

“Then go to him, my child, and 
may God so give him grace that he 
may soften the hardness of your 
heart, and prevail with you to put 
down beneath your feet the tempta- 
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tions of Satan; and that he may 
uell the spirit of evil within you. 
God forbid that I should think that 
there is no wisdom in Nuremberg 
fitter than mine to guide you. If 
the man be a man of God, he will 
give you good counsel.” 

Then Linda, wondering much at 
her aunt’s ready acquiescence, went 
forth, and walked straightway to 
the house of Herr Molk in the 
Egidien Platz. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A walk of ten minutes took 
Linda from the Schitt island to the 
Egidien Platz and placed her before 
the door of Herr Molk’s house. 
The Egidien Platz is perhaps the 
most fashionable quarter of Nurem- 
berg, if Nuremberg may be said to 
have a fashion in such matters. It 


is near to the Rathhaus, and to 
St. Sebald’s Church, and is not far 
distant from the old Burg or Castle 
in which the Emperors used to dwell 


when they visited the imperial city 
of Nuremberg. This large open 
Place has a church in its centre, 
and around it are houses almost 
all large, built with gables turned 
towards the street, quaint, pictur- 
esque, and eloquent of much burgh- 
ers’ wealth. There could be no 
such square in a city which was 
not or had not been very rich. 
And among all the houses in the 
Egidien Platz, there was no house 
to exceed in beauty of ornament, 
in quaintness of architecture, or in 
general wealth and comfort, that 
which was inhabited by Herr Molk. 

Linda stood for a moment at the 
door, and then putting up her 
hand, pulled down the heavy iron 
bell-handle, which itself was a 
gem of art, representing some 
ancient and discreet burgher of the 
town, wrapped in his cioak, and 
almost hidden by his broad-brim- 
med hat. She heard the bell clank 
close inside the door, and then the 
portal was open, as though the very 


pulling of the bell had opened it. 
The lock at least was open, so that 
Linda could push the door with 
her hand and enter over the thresh- 
old. This she did, and she found 
herself within a long narrow court 
or yard, round which, one above 
another, there ran galleries, open 
to the court, and guarded with 
heavy balustrades of carved wood, 
From the narrowness of the enclo- 
sure, the house on each side seemed 
to be very high, and Linda, ar 
round with astonished eyes, coul 
see that at every point the wood was 
carved. And the waterspouts were 
ornamented with grotesque figures, 
and the huge broad stairs which 
led to the open galleries on the left 
hand were of polished oak, made 
so slippery with the polishers’ daily 
care that it was difficult to tread 
upon them without falling. All 
around the bottom of the court 
there were open granaries or ware- 
houses; for there seemed to be 
nothing that could be called a 
room on the ground floor, beyond 
the porter’s lodge; and these open 
warehouses seemed to be filled full 
with masses of stacked firewood. 
Linda knew well the value of such 
stores in Nuremberg, and lost none 
of her veneration for Herr Molk 
because of such nature were the 
signs of his domestic wealth. 

As she timidly looked around 
her she saw an old woman within 
the gate of the porter’s lodge, and 
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inquired whether Herr Molk was 
at home and disengaged. The 
woman simply motioned her to 
the wicket gate by which the 
broad polished stairs were guarded. 
Linda, hesitating to advance into 
so grand a mansion alone, and yet 
knowing that she should do as she 
was bidden, entered the wicket 
and ascended carefully to the first 
gallery. Here was another bell 
ready to her hand, the handle of 
which consisted of a little child in 
iron-work. This also she pulled, 
and waited till some one should 
come. Presently there was a 
scuffling heard of quick feet in the 
gallery, and three children ran up 
to her. In the middle was the 
elder, a girl dressed in dark silk, 
and at her sides were two boys 
habited in black velvet. They all 
had long fair hair, and large blue 
eyes, and soft peach-like cheeks,— 
such as those who love children 
always long to kiss. Linda thought 
that she had never seen children 
so gracious and so fair. She asked 


again whether Herr Molk was at 


home, and at liberty to see a 
stranger. “Quite a stranger,” said 
poor Linda, with what emphasis 
she could put upon her words. The 
little girl said that her grandfather 
was at home, and would see any 
visitor,—as a matter of course. 
Would Linda follow her? Then 
the child, still leading her little 
brothers, tripped up the stairs to 
the second gallery, and opening a 
door which led into one of the 
large front rooms, communicated to 
an old gentleman who seemed to 
be taking exercise in the apartment 
with his hands behind his back, 
that he was wanted by a lady. 
“Wanted, am I, my pretty one? 
Well, and ‘here I am.” Then the 
little girl, giving a long look up 
into Linda’s face, retreated, taking 
her brothers with her, and closing 
the door. Thus. Linda found her- 
self in the room along with the old 
gentleman, who still kept his hands 
behind his back. It was a singular 
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large, panelled with: carved wonk, 


not only throughout the w but 
up to the ceiling also. And the 
floor was polished even brighter 
than were the stairs. Herr Molk 
must have been well accustomed to 
take his exercise there, or he would 
surely have slipped and fallen in 
his course. There was but one 
small table in the room, which 
stood unused near a wall, and there 
were perhaps not more than half- 
a-dozen chairs,—all high-backed, 
covered with old tapestry, and 
looking as though they could 
hardly have been placed there for 
ordinary use. On one of these 
Linda sat at the old man’s bidding; 
and he placed himself on another, 
with his hands still behind him, 
just seating himself on the edge of 
the chair. 

“Tam Linda Tressel,” said ‘poor 
Linda. She saw at a glance that 
she herself would not have known 
Herr Molk, whom she had never 
before met without his hat, and she 
perceived also that he had not re- 
cognised her. 

“Linda Tressel! So you are. 
Dear, dear! I knew your father 
well,—very well. But, lord, how 
long that is ago! He is dead 
ever 80 many years; how many 
years?” 

“Sixteen years,” said Linda. 

“Sixteen years dead! And he 
was a younger man than I,—much 
younger. Let me see,— not so much 
younger, but younger. Linda Tres- 
sel, your father’s daughter is wel- 
come to my house. A glass of 
wine will not hurt you this cold 
weather.” She declined the wine, 
but the old man would have his 
way. He went out, and was ab- 
sent perhaps five minutes, Then 
he returned bearing a small tray in 
his own hands, with a long-necked 
bottle and glasses curiously en- 
graved, and he insisted that Linda 
should clink her glass with his, 
“And now, my dear, what is it 
that I can do for you?” 
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So far Linda’s mission had pros- 
pered well; but now that the 
story was to be told, she found 
very much difficulty in telling it. 
She had to begin with the whole 
history of the red house, and of the 
terms upon which her aunt had 
come to reside init. She had one 

int at least in her favour. Herr 

olk was an excelient listener. 
He would nod his head, and pat 
one hand upon the other, and say, 
“Yes, yes,” without the slightest 
sign of impatience. It seemed as 
though he had no other care be- 
fore him than that of listening 
to Linda’s story. When she ex- 
perienced the encouragement which 
came from the nodding of his head 
and the patting of his hand, she 
went on boldly. She told how 
Peter Steinmarc had come to the 
house, and how her aunt was a 
woman peculiar from the strength 
of her religious convictions, ‘ Yes, 
my dear, yes; we know that,—we 
know that,” said Herr Molk. 
Linda did her best to say nothing 
evil of her aunt. Then she came 
to the story of Peter’s courtship. 
“He is quite an old man, you 
know,” said poor Linda, thought- 
fully. Then she was interrupted 
by Herr Molk. “A worthy man; I 
know him well,—well,—well. Peter 
Steinmarc is our clerk at the Rath- 
haus. A very worthy man is Peter 
Steinmarc. Your father, my dear, 
was clerk at the Rathhaus, and 
Peter followed him. He is not 
young,—not just young; but a 
very worthy man. Go on, my 
dear.” Linda had resolved to tell 
it all, and she did tell it all. It was 
difficult to tell, but it all came out. 
Perhaps there could be no listener 
more encouraging to such a girl as 
Linda than the patient, gentle- 
mannered old man with whom she 
was closeted. “She had a lover 
whom she loved dearly,” she said 
—‘ a young man,” 

“Oh, a lover,” said Herr Molk. 
But there seemed to be no anger in 
his voice. He received the infor- 
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mation as though it were important, 
but not astonishing. Then Linda 
even told him how the lover had 
come across the river on the Sunday 
morning, and how it had happened 
that she had not told her aunt, 
and how angry her aunt had been, 
“Yes, yes,” said Herr Molk; “it 
is better that your elders should 
know such things,—always better. 
But go on, my dear.” Then she 
told also how the lover had come 
down, or had gone up, through the 
rafters, and the old man _ smiled. 
Perhaps he had hidden himself 
among rafters fifty years ago, and 
had some sweet remembrance of 
the feat. And now Linda wanted 
to know what was she to do, and 
how she ought to act. The house 
was her own, but she would not for 
worlds drive her aunt out of it. 
She loved her lover very dearly, 
and she could not love Peter Stein- 
mare at all,—not in that way. 

“Has the young man means to 
support a wife?” asked Herr Molk. 
Linda hesitated, knowing that there 
was still a thing to be told, which 
she had not as yet dared to men- 
tion. She knew too that it must 
be told. .Herr Molk, as she hesi- 
tated, asked a second question on 
this very point, “And what is the 
young man’s name, my dear? It 
all depends on his name and char- 
acter, and whether he has means 
to support a wife.” 

“His name —— is —— Ludovic 
Valcarm,” said Linda, whispering 
the words very low. 

The old man jumped from his 
seat with an alacrity that Linda 
had certainly not expected. “ Lu- 
dovic—Valcarm!” he said; “ why, 
my dear, the man is in prison this 
moment. I signed the committal 
yesterday myself.” 

“In prison!” said Linda, rising 
also from her chair. 

“He is a terrible young man,” 
said Herr Molk—‘a very terrible 
young man. He does all manner 


of things;—I can’t explain what. 
My dear young woman, you must 
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not think of taking Ludovic Val- 
carm for your husband; you must 
not, indeed. You had better make 
up your mind to take Peter Stein- 
mare. Peter Steinmare can sup- 
ort a wife, and is very respectable. 
i have known Peter all my life. 
Ludovic Valcarm! Ohdear! That 
would be very bad,—very bad in- 
deed!” 

Linda’s distress was excessive, 
It was not only that the tidings 
which she heard of Ludovic were 
hard to bear, but it seemed that 
Herr Molk was intent on ranging 
himself altogether with her enemies 
respecting Peter Steinmarc. In 
fact, the old man’s advice to her 
respecting Peter was more import- 
ant in her mind than his denuncia- 
tion of Ludovic. She did not quite 
credit what he said of Ludovic. It 
was doubtless true that Ludovic 
was in prison; probably for some 
political offence. 
she thought, were not kept in prison 
long. It was bad, this fact of her 
lover’s imprisonment; but not so 
bad as the advice which her coun- 
sellor gave her, and which she 


knew she would be bound to re- 
peat to her aunt. 

“But, Herr Molk, sir, if I do 
not love Peter Steinmarc—if I hate 
him—— ?” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! 


This 
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is a terrible thing. There is not 
such another ne’er-do-well in all 
Nuremberg as Ludovic Valcarm. 
Support a wife! He cannot sup- 

rt himself. And it will be well 
if he does not die in a jail. Oh 
dear! oh dear! For your father’s 
sake, fraulein—for your father’s 
sake, I would go any distance to 
save you from this. Your father 
was a good man, and a credit to 
the city. And Peter Steinmare is 
a good man.” 

“But I need not marry Peter 
Steinmarc, Herr Molk.” 

“You cannot do better, my dear, 
—indeed you cannot. See what 
your aunt says. And remember, my 
dear, that you should submit your- 
self to your elders and your betters. 
Peter is not so old. He is not old 
at all. I was one of the city magis- 
trates when Peter was a little boy. 
I remember him well. And he 
began life in your father’s office. 
Nothing can be more respectable 
than he has been. And then Ludo- 
vico Valcarm! oh dear! Ifyouask 
my advice, 1 should counsel you to 
accept Peter Steinmare.”  _>s#! 

There was nothing more to be 
got from Herr Molk. And with 
this terrible recommendation still 
sounding in her ears, Linda sadly 
made her way back from the Egi- 
dien Platz to the Schitt island, 
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SKETCHES IN POLYNESIA. 


THz many groups of lovely 
islands which lie scattered over the 
bosom of the broad Pacific Ocean 
abound in interest to the natural- 
ist, the merchant, and the _poli- 
tician; but although the spirit of 
enterprise has led our countrymen 
far and wide, till we are now famil- 
iar with the habits and customs 
of every nation or tribe on the 
great continents, and ambitious 
young travellers vainly search the 
map to find some yet untrodden 
ground where they may win re- 
nown, few have lounged beneath 
the shady cocoa-nut groves of the 
Polynesian isles, or gazed in ad- 
miration at the endless variety of 
strange animal forms with which 
their encircling reefs abound. No 
doubt the difficulty of access to 
these islands has been the cause 
of their having been so little visit- 
ed; but this difficulty now no 


longer exists, as vessels are con- 
stantly sailing from the Australian 
colonies, bound for one or another 


group, and generally making a 
round of several. 

On examining the map, it will 
be seen that the central position 
in the island system of the South 
Pacific is oceupied by three groups 
—the Fiji, the Tonga or Friendly, 
and the Samoa or Navigators 
Islands. These three groups are 
far the most important in a com- 
mercial point of view, as well as 
being the most interesting from 
their rapid advance in civilisation 
and Christianity. 

To the east of these central 
islands lie the Hervey group, in 
which is Rarotonga, a very flour- 
ishing mission-field; the Society 
Islands, with poor Queen Pomare’s 
fair isle of Tahiti; the Marquesas, 
celebrated for the beauty of their 
inhabitants; and the Paumotus, 
or Low Archipelago, a maze 
of small coral-islands chiefly of 
the atoll character. Northwards, 


stretching away across the Line, 
lie several groups of, and many 
detached, small islands; to the 
west are situated the large volcanic 
chain of the New Hebrides, the 
Loyalty Islands, and the French 
colony of New Oaledonia; while 
the Solomon Islands, to the north- 
west, form the connecting - links 
between the Pacific islands and 
the great Malayan Archipelago. 

Two distinct races inhabit Poly- 
nesia. The eastern islands, in- 
cluding the Samoan and Tongan 
groups, are peopled by a light 
copper-coloured race of fine physi- 
cal and mental development; but 
further west a different type is 
met with—the colour darker, often 
quite black, with much of the 
negro characteristic, and of inferior 
stature and development. In Fiji 
the natives are, however, tall and 
muscular, though they belong to 
the black race. The difference 
between the two is strongly mark- 
ed in their languages; the brown- 
skinned islanders—among whom 
must be classed the Maoris of 
New Zealand—all speaking varie- 
ties of the same dialect, a soft 
liquid tongue, every syllable ending 
in a vowel; while the blacks have 
an infinity of dialects, most of 
which are harsh, discordant, and 
abounding in consonants. 

It appears to be _ established 
beyond doubt that this brown race 
—the Polynesians proper—are of 
Malayan descent. The close simi- 
larity of their dialects points to a 
common origin not very remote; 
and from the circumstance of cer- 
tain Jewish customs prevailing, 
without any trace of Mohammedan- 
ism, the period of the migration 
from the Malayan Archipelago has 
been estimated at about a thousand 
years ago. It also seems more than 
probable that the Samoan group was 
the first occupied by the emigrants; 
for the traditions of the Maoris, 
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as well as of the natives of Raro- 
tonga and other islands, agree in 
stating the island of Savaii in 
Samoa to be the place from whence 
they sailed in canoes for the lo- 
calities which they now inhabit. 
The black race would seem to have 
no such common origin, since the 
utmost diversity of language pre- 
vails among them. In some islands 
several different dialects are spoken, 
and in one small group some dozen 
different languages bewilder the 


ear. 

Of the three central groups men- 
tioned above, the Samoa Islands, 
though not the largest, are perhaps 
the most important, and are cer- 
tainly the most attractive. Possess- 
ing a healthy climate, a fertile soil, 
good harbours, and fine scenery, 
and peopled by as fine a race of 
men as is to be seen in the world 
—manly, intelligent, and well dis- 
posed—Samoa may be considered 
as the gem of the Pacific, and the 
traveller cannot fail to leave its 
shores with regret. The group 
consists of two principal islands— 
Upolu and Savaii—Tutuila con- 
“siderably less in size, and some 
smaller islands. Savaii is about 
120 miles in circumference, Upolu 
90, and Tutuila 40. The population 
at the last census was 35,000, being 
an increase of 1000 in seven years. 
The natives are Christians without 
exception; the greater part are 
Protestants under the pastoral care 
of the London Missionary Society, 
but there is a small proportion of 
Roman Oatholies. 

The system of government in 
Samoa is tribal. The islands are 
divided into districts, each presided 
over by a principal chief, and en- 
tirely independent of the others. 
The districts are subdivided into 
“houses” or tribes, and these 
again into villages, each having its 
own head. 

There are six principal chiefs, 
two only being hereditary titles, 
the others elective ; certain villages 
having the traditional right to 
nominate a successor when the 
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chieftainship becomes vacant by 
the death of the occupant. 

These minor chiefs are nominally 
under the government of the head 
chief of the district; but they do 
not always yield implicit obedience, 
often taking their own view of 
matters, and following their own 
inclinations. 

This mode of government is very 
objectionable, as may be supposed. 
The different districts, “houses,” 
and villages are very jealous of one 
another, and petty quarrels fre- 
quently occur, leading sometimes 
to serious consequences. A civil 
war raged in Upolu for ten years 
from 1847, during which time trade 
was paralysed and a complete stop 
was put to any advance in civilisa- 
tion, with a marked tendency to- 
wards a relapse to heathen prac- 
tices, which the influence of the 
missionaries had abolished. 

Every endeavour has been made 
to introduce a better system of 
government, but hitherto without 
success. The naval commanders 
on the stations on their visits to 
the island have, in conjunction with 
the British Oonsul, vsinly striven 
to induce the chiefs to adopt a more 
central and controlling authority, 
with a uniform system of laws to 
which the whole group should be 
subject. The principal chiefs are 
so jealous of each other’s power 
and of their own independence, 
that no one is disposed to give up 
one jot of his sovereign rights, each 
considering himself as the person 
most entitled to the supreme autho- 
rity. Nor has the suggestion of a 
sort of federal rule of the principal 
chiefs been as yet more palatable 
to them. The only chance of a 
better system without foreign in- 
terference lies in some one of the 
principal chiefs, uf superior energy 
and torce of character, seizing the 
supreme authority and maintaining 
it by revolutionary means; but this 
course would in all probability in- 
volve much bloodshed, and though 
it would most likely be productive 
of very beneficial results in the eni, 
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it wou!d certainly entail much pre- 
sent evil, and is therefore not to 
be desired. A much better means 
of attaining the wished-for im- 
provement would be to establish 
for a limited time a foreign protec- 
torate. When a more enlightened 
system of government could be or- 
ganised without difficulty, and 
when it had got into good working 
order, and all jealousies and heart- 
burnings cooled down, the islands 
could be left to themselves again. 
Of the three great maritime powers 
who, from their interests in the 
Pacific, are the only nations who 
have any right to deal with this 
question, America is too much 
occupied at home, and, moreover, 
it is not her policy to interfere in 
such matters. As to France, the 
very name is hated by the natives 
throughout the South Seas on ac- 
count of their proceedings at Tahiti; 
and in Samoa this hatred is excited 
by a dread of French interference, 
in consequence of the Romish 
priests constantly threatening them 
with the occupation of their islands 
by that nation. To such an extent 
is this feeling experienced that the 
Samoans have more than once re- 
quested that England should take 
. possession of the group in order 
that it should not fall into other 
hands; and nothing would be more 
leasing to them than to see the 

ritish flag flying on their islands, 
This request of the Samoans has 
always been declined, and the idea 
discouraged. England has posses- 
sions enough and to spare, and has 
no wish to increase her cares and 
responsibilities. But a protectorate 
of the islands for a limited period, 
and for a specific purpose, such as 
that indicated, could give umbrage 
to no other nation, and would be 
the means of bestowing upon this 
interesting and intelligent people 
all that they require to complete 
their prosperity—a more enlight- 
ened form of government, and a 
good system of laws. Little ex- 
pense would need to be incurred. 
A Commissioner in Upolu, with a 
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deputy in the other islands, and re- 
gular visits from the vessels of war 
on the station, is all that would be 
required, and a very moderate cns- 
toms duty would cover this small 
expense. Everything is favourable 
at the present time. in Samoa for 
such an undertaking; and as there 
is but little chance of these beanti- 
ful islands making much further 
progress in civilisation withont 
some such aid from without, it will 
be a pity if the necessary steps be 
not taken. 

It may be asked what England 
is to gain by such an interference 
with the domestic concerns of these 
islanders. The answer is, That apart 
from the general interest which 
our country, from her extensive 
commerce, feels more or less in the 
material prosperity of all parts of 
the globe, she has a more direct 
concern in the wellbeing of the 
Samoan Islands than would appear 
at first sight. This group lies ex- 
actly in the track between the 
Australian colonies and Western 
North America, and it therefore 
occupies a most convenient posi- 
tion as a port of call for vessels 
traversing the Pacific. The naviga- 
tion of the group is perfectly safe 
and clear of dangers. There are 
several ports affording good an- 
chorages for the greater part of the 
year, and one excellent harbour— 
that of Pango-Pango in the island of 
Tutuila—which gives complete se- 
curity from the hurricanes that the 
Polynesian islands are subject to 
during the first four months of the 
year, and which is admirably adapt- 
ed for a coaling-depot. Moreover, 
the salubrity of the climate and the 
abundance of supplies of all sorts 
are further recommendations. The 
Fiji and Tonga groups have the 
disadvantage of a dangerous navi- 
gation, owing to the numberless 
detached shoals and coral-reefs with 
which they abound. Looking, then, 
to the probable great increase in 
the trade of the Pacific, the Samoan 
Islands cannot fail to become some 
day of considerable importance. 
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And if the request of this people to 
become annexed to Great Britain 
had been complied with, Samoa 
would have been far from being the 
least valuable of her dependencies, 
while Queen Victoria would have 
numbered among her subjects one 
of the finest races of men on the 
globe. 

The Samoans are of average 
height, or perhaps rather over, but 
with splendid figures, active and 
muscular, There is considerable 
diversity of features, some having 
the coarse mouth of the negro, 
while others have well-chiselled fea- 
tures, and all have fine eyes. Some 
of the young men are perfect speci- 
mens of manly beauty, and the 
sculptor would here be at no loss 
for models, either for the youthful 
grace of an Antinous, or the more 
matured strength of an Achilles. 
The women are somewhat inferior 
to the men both in figure and fea- 
tures, and this is observable in most 
parts of Polynesia. Some hand- 
some individuals of the gentler sex 
are, however, not unfrequently met 
with. 

The natives of Samoa live always 
in villages, which are generally on 
the sea-coast, and are rarely two 
miles inland. Neatness and scru- 
pulous cleanliness characterise their 
dwellings as well as their persons ; 
and this, with the politeness of 
their manners and their frank hos- 
pitality, renders them peculiarly 
attractive to the stranger. The 
construction of their houses is very 
elaborate, and is a work of some 
little time. The ground is first 
levelled and a broad surface laid 
with stones, over which is strewed 
a layer of small pebbles or broken 
coral, which serves as the floor of 
the house, and extends a little dis- 
tance outside, so as to form a sort of 
terrace. The houses are oval-shaped 
and of considerable size ; fifty feet 
by thirty being not uncommon ; 
walls, either external or partition, 
there are none; the whole of the 
interior is one large apartment, 
screens being hung up at night for 


sleeping purposes. A row of short 
posts, about six feet apart and 
from four to five feet high, supports 
the lower edge of the rovf; the in- 
tervals between these, which can 
be closed at will by mats, are gen- 
erally open during the day, leaving 
the interior of the dwelling com- 
pletely exposed. In the centre of 
the floor three high stout posts are 
fixed to support the ridge-pole, 
across which are laid other poles 
for securing the roof, which is high 
and sloping, constructed of a. very 
neat kind of lattice-work, thafched 
with palm-leaves, and presenting 
quite an ornamental appearance. 
The roof is made in three parts, 
which are fastened together, the 
two ends being in shape like the 
hood of a gigantic porter’s chair. 
Not a’nail or iron work of any de- 
scription is used in the construction 
of the house, every fastening being 
formed by lashings of cocoa-nut 
fibre. The floor is covered with 
coarse mats, andon the entry of a 
visitor clean mats of a finer material 
are spread for him to sit upon. 
Two small fires are kept burning 
on the ground near the centre posts, 
to serve for lighting pipes by day 
and for illuminating purposes at 
night, all cooking being performed 
in an outhouse in the rear of the 
dwelling. There is no furniture — 
at least as we understand the term. 
Mats serve as chairs, tables, and 
beds; and the various articles of 
clothing are either made up in 
bundles or deposited in chests, 
which latter are a recent fashion, 
but now in general use. 

Hospitality is universal and gen- 
uine in Samoa. Each village has 
its fala-tele, or “ great house,” in- 
tended for the accommodation of | 
travellers, and the different families 
take it in turn to provide food for 
them. On the arrival of a party of 
visitors they repair at once to the 
Jala-tele, where preparations are at 
once actively commenced for their 
entertainment. The chief makes 
known what families are to supply 
food, and cooking is begun withou 
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delay; meanwhile the chief and 
leading men visit the strangers, the 
ava-bowl is produced, and pipes 
and conversation pass the time till 
the repast is prepared. When the 
fuod is ready it is brought in by 
the young men and women in a 
sort of procession, and laid before 
the guests, who are waited upon dur- 
ing their meal by their entertainers. 
Apologies are made for there being 
so little provided in consequence of 
want of time, but that there is a 
trifle of a pig or two, some poultry, 
fish, ind a few yams, taro, and such- 
like; making up a repast sufficient 
probably for three or four times 
the number. This profusion is 
characteristic of all the South Sea 
Islands, including New Zealand, 
the natives of which have a close 
similarity to those of Samoa in 
language and customs, modified by 
difference of climate and other 
causes. If, in passing through a 
village, one stops to exchange a 
few words with any of the in- 
habitants, they are sure to ask if 
you will not wait until some fvod 
js prepared, and express their re- 
gret that none is ready. 

One mode of cooking prevails 
throughout Polynesia—that of the 
native oven. A hollow is made in 
the earthen floor of the cooking- 
house, in which a fire is lighted 
and a number of stones made hot. 
The food is meanwhile being pre- 
pared in various ways, and wrapped 
up in green banana or bread-fruit 
leaves ; when the oven is ready the 
fire is cleared out, a layer of hot 
stones laid in the hollow, the food 
wrapped in the leaves laid upon 
them, another layer of hot stones 
placed over it, the whole being 
covered up with a pile of dried 
leaves and earth to keep in every 
particle of steam. When the food 
is sufficiently cooked the oven is 
uncovered, and the various plats, 
served up in the leaves in which 
they were cooked, are carried in in 
baskets. This style of cooking is 
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admirably adapted to tropical cli- 
mates, where meat must be cooked 
very shortly after being killed, and 
especially so on such an occasion 
as the above, when the pigs and 
poultry are not slaughtered till the 
arrival of the guests. Fresh green 
banana-leaves are spread out to 
serves as dishes and plates, and the 
fingers of the company do the work 
of knives and forks—one knife only 
being used to cut up the pig, which 
is always the piéce de résistance, 
All animals are cooked whole; it 
would be considered ill-breedin 
not toserve up the pig entire, an 
a particular part of the back—the 
chief’s portion—is always presented 
to the principal guest. 

The food of the natives consists 
chiefly of yams, taro, and bread- 
fruit, with fish of all sorts, es- 
pecially shellfish, of which the 
coral-reefs afford a never-failing 
supply. Pigs and poultry are plen- 
tiful, but are reserved for guests 
and for festive occasions, when an 
enormous quantity of food is pre- 
pared—pigs being slaughtered’ by 
hundreds on any very great event. 
Taro is an esculent plant in season 
all the year, and is their most valu- 
able article of food; the root, 
which is exceedingly nutritious, is 
like a small yam, but better flavour- 
ed; the young leaves are also eaten, 
cooked with the pulp of cocoa-nuts, 
and make an excellent vegetable, 
not unlike spinach, The bread- 
fruit is also very useful for food; 
it grows wild as a forest tree, re- 
quiring no cultivation, but is not so 
nutritious as the taro, and is only 
in season for half the year. 

The Samoans are a very sober 
people. Drunkenness is searcely 
known amongst them, though they 
can easily procure the means. Their 
usual drink, besides water, is cocoa- 
nut milk; but they have a sort of 
beverage called ava, which is com- 
mon throughout Polynesia, and 
merits description on account of 
the peculiarity of its preparation.* 


+ 





* It is called angona in Fiji, and kava in Tonga and the eastern islands. 
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This is always in Samoa a matter 
of some ceremony, as it is not used 
here as an ordinary drink, but is 
partaken of at particular times and 
on special occasions. Let us sup- 
pose that a party of visitors of dis- 
tinction have arrived at the fala- 
tele. After the first salutations a 
piece of ava-root is presented to the 
principal guest and accepted by 
him; and when a convenient time 
has arrived, and the guests are 
chatting with their entertainers, 
the ava-bowl is produced. Two or 
three lads or young girls then make 
their appearance and sit down be- 
side the bowl, each being supplied 
with some of the root cut in pieces. 
After having carefully rinsed out 
their mouths with clean water they 
proceed to chew the root, deposit- 
ing each mouthful in the bowl when 
properly masticated. When a suf- 
ficient quantity has been prepared, 
one of the party, after washing her 
hands, mixes up the pulp with 
water and then carefully strains 
it in order to get rid of all the fib- 
rous parts of the root, leaving a 
liquid which bears a very striking 
resemblance to dirty water. In the 
mean time one of the leading men 
among the hosts has taken his seat 
near the bowl, and in a loud mea- 


‘ sured sort of chant has informed 


the company that the ava is in 
course of preparation and will soon 
be ready; though the information 
is somewhat superfluous, seeing that 
the whole process of manufacture 
always takes place within full view 
of all the assemblage. As soon as 
the mixer of the ava has given the 
final squeeze to the strainer, and 
flung away the last particles of the 
root, she claps her hands as the an- 
nouncement that the ava is ready, 
and this is repeated by every one pre- 
sent; the master of the ceremonies 
again proclaiming the fact in the 
same formal tone. Then a young man 
—generally a chief's son—advances 
with a cocoa-nut cup in his hand, 
and presents it to be filled by the 
mixer, upon which the master of 
the ceremonies, in his peculiar 


chanting tones, calls out the person 
to whom the first cup is to be given, 
who is generally the visitor of high- 
est rank, and who replies by clap- 
ping his hands. The cupbearer 
then advances gracefully, holding 
the cup as high as his head, and de- 
posits it on the mat before the per- 
son to be served, who, after drink- 
ing off the contents at a -draught, 
tosses the empty vessel on the 
ground with a twirl. The cup- 
bearer then returns for another 
supply, the second cup being given 
to the person of highest rank among 
the entertainers, and so on by turns 
to visitors and hosts, the master ot 
the ceremonies always proclaiming 
the individual to be served. It is 
not, however, the name of the per- 
son who is thus chanted forth, 
but some high-sounding designa- 
tion applicable to him. Modesty, 
however, does not permit this in 
his own case, and when it comes to 
his turn towards the end, he pro- 
bably announces that a pig is now 
to be served! The preparation of 
the ava is not so disagreeable to 
witness as might be supposed, from 
the extreme cleanliness of the 
Samoans in all their habits; nor is 
the taste—for we must confess to 
have tasted it—unpleasant. It is 
pungent, astringent, and slightly 
aromatic. It has narcotic proper- 
ties, but is not intoxicating in the 
exciting sense of the term. In the 
New Hebrides, where the natives 
are dirty and repulsive in their ap- 
pearance and habits, the prepara- 
tion is simply disgusting in the 
extreme. 

The original native costume of 
both sexes in Samoa consisted of the 
tité for working dress, and the lava- 
lava for ceremonial occasions. The 
former is a short petticoat or kilt 
of the long green leaves of the dra- 
cena terminalis, reaching from the 
waist to about the knee, that for 
the women being somewhat longer 
and fuller than for the men, both 
sexes being naked to the waist. To 
this day the titi is the usual garment 
of the men when fishing or working 





in their plantations, and in the 
more remote districts it is still 
worn occasionally by the females. 
The Java-lava is made of siapo, or 
native cloth manufactured from the 
bark of the paper mulberry, which is 
the same sort of material as the tapa 
of the Society Islands. This garment, 
likewise common to both sexes, is 
merely a couple of yards of cloth 
wrapped round the waist and reach- 
ing nearly to the ankles. On festive 
occasions a fine mat is frequently 
worn as a lava-lava ; these mats are 
very highly prized, and are bestowed 
upon young women as their mar- 
riage dowry. English calico is, 
however, fast superseding both 
siapo and fine mats as a material 
for the Jlava-lava, a “fathom of 
cloth” being the standard for bar- 
ter throughout Polynesia; though 
in Samoa the value and conven- 
ience of money is now well known 
and recognised. The women also 
generally wear an additional gar- 
ment called tlie tiputa—a loose cov- 
ering for the bosom, being a piece 
of calico, with a hole in the middle 
for the head, hanging down before 
and behind like a poncho. But this 
is an innovation dating only from 
the introduction of civilised ideas, 
and is due to missionary influence ; 
in out-of-the-way localities it is far 
from being in general use even 
now, except on Sundays, as it 
would be held highly indecorous 
for a female to appear in chapel 
with uncovered bosom, although 
she might, with no impropriety to 
native ideas, be seen so during the 
remainder of the week. European 
fashions are, however, now being 
gradually introduced; and at Apia, 
the principal town in Upolu, where 
the consuls and merchants reside, 
we have seen a Samoan lady walk- 
ing to church attired in most cor- 
rect style, with muslin dress, shaw], 
hat, parasol, gloves, and—crinoline! 
for this fashionable institution has 
extended even to the Maori and 
Polynesian dames. 

This reminds us of an adventure 
which befell us when a “ griffin” in 
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New Zealand. Walking one day 
along the streets of Auckland, we 
observed before us a tall graceful- - 
looking female figure, the folds of 
whose black silk dress were duly 
distended ; a crape shawl and styl- 
ish hat making up a perfectly un- 
exceptionable toilette. | Involun- * 


‘tarily our pace quickened, and we 


began to speculate upon the beauty 
of the countenance which another 
step or two would doubtless disclose 
to our glance. Suddenly a shop- 
window attracted the fair one’s at- 
tention; she stopped and turned 
——oh, horror upon horrors! 
what a sight met our gaze! A 
dusky face, very masculine features, 
tattooed lips, with a short black 
ipe in the mouth—in short, a 
Maori belle! Years have elapsed 
since then, but the shock our feel- 
ings then experienced has not yet 
been forgotten. 

Returning, however, to the Sam- 
oans. We had occasion one day to 
witness a review of some native 
troops, consisting of the contingents 
of three villages, and numbering 
about 150 in all. The men were 
in native fighting costume, clad in 
lava-lava of gay-coloured siapo, with 
here and there a fine mat—English 
cloth not being en régle on this 
occasion. Their bodies were well 
oiled and shining, they wore a pe- 
culiar white head-dress, — 
resembling that of the Parsees, an 
they were armed with muskets of 
every age and pattern. A variety 
of mancuvres was gone through, 
which they executed with admir- 
able precision, being excellent tim- 
ists, but the purpose of which was 
quite unintelligible, and an Alder- 
shott drill-sergeant’s hair would 
have stood on end with astonish- 
ment at the display. But the most 
ludicrous part of the affair was the 
attire of the officers. Despising 
the grace and freedom of their na- 
tive costume—which affords full 
play to the limbs, and sets off their 
fine proportions to the greatest ad- 
vantage—they were all buttoned up 
in coats and trousers, several sizes 
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too tight for them, of every conceiv- 
able pattern and description. Some 
had red coats, some blue, others a 
ay fancy uniform made specially 
for trading in the islands; one 
wore the old discarded regimentals 
of a sergeant of marines, another 
seemed to personate the Rev. 8. 
Stiggins, being clad from head to 
foot in a suit of rusty blacks an- 
other bore a close resemblance to 
the British flunkey; and one indi- 
vidual appeared in the stern attire 
of Policeman Z 99. Similar free- 
dom of taste was observable in their 
head-dress. Z 99 strutted about 
under the shadow of a huge cocked 
hat; Mr. Stiggins for the nonce 
donned a military shako; the ser- 
geant of marines sported a billy- 
cock ; and “‘ Jeames”? was crowned 
with an enormous pasteboard cari- 
cature of a hat, about two feet high, 
with brim in proportion, painted all 
the colours of the rainbow. To 
make their attire quite correct all 
wore boots, to which they are of 
course entirely unaccustomed, and 
in consequence went limping about 
in the most ludicrous manner. In 
short, the most grotesque band of 
“nigger” minstrels ever seen in the 
streets would be a fair representa- 
tion of the officers of the Samoan 
army. On complimenting the chief 
—who had ordered this review for 
our edification—upon the perform- 
ances of his soldiery, we could not 
refrain from hinting that we should 
have preferred seeing his officers 
in nativecostume. Being, however, 
himself clad for the occasion in 
European dress—though not in 
uniform—he did not seem to ap- 
prove exactly of this suggestion ; 
and, though too polite to express 
his dissent, he probably entertained 
but a poor opinion of our taste in 
such matters, 

The Samoans have a peculiar 
mode of dressing their hair, which 
is black and curly, but not woolly 
like the negroes. The children’s 
heads are frequently shaved to 
make the hair stiff, and as the 
grow up it is thickly plastered wi 
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lime, which has the effect of turn- 
ing it gradually to a reddish-brown 
colour, and afterwards to a light 
golden or flaxen hue. It is combed 
out straight from the head, standing 
up all round like a mop, presenting 
a si appearance, This was 
the fashion for the men in former 
days, and is still to be seen; but 
short hair is now generally worn, 
tinged a reddish brown by the pro- 
cess just described. Young men, 
and women too, are often met 
walking along with their heads 
white as snow from the coral lime 
with which they are plastered. 
They are fond of decorating their 
heads with flowers or green leaves, 
the scarlet hibiscus especially being 
a favourite for that purpose. The 
men tattoo their bodies from the 
waist to the knee, the lines being 
so close that at a little distance it 
has the appearance of a pair of 
biue silk tights. They consider 
that this serves the purpose of 
clothing as regards erm and it 
has certainly that effect. But this, 
with all other customs of an objec- 
tionable nature, is discountenanced 
by the missionaries, and is growing 
into gradual disuse. The objection 
to the tattooing is the great licence 
and immorality which always pre- 
vailed on the occasion of the opera- 
tion being performed. 

We have said that the soil of 
the Samoan Islands is very fertile, 
Covered with dense yegetation to 
the summits of the mountains— 
some of which are between two 
and three thousand feet high— 
large tracts of most excellent land 
lie wholly uncultivated, awaiting 
European enterprise. The — 
commodity of Samoa, as of all the 
South Sea Islands, is cocoa-nut 
oil, of which a considerable quan- ' 
tity is exported. The cocoa-nut 
palm—the leading feature of all 
tropical vegetation, but especially 
so in Samoa—requires no cultiva- 
tion, and the preparation of the 
oil is attended with little labour: 
it is therefore the first article of 
trade in all the islands, It is ime 
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possible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of this tree to the natives 
of these seas. It constitutes their 
sole wealth in many islands; and 
when, as frequently happens, the 
trees are damaged by a severe hur- 
ricane, great privation and want are 
the result. In some islands water 
is scarce and indifferent, and the 
cocoa-nut yields their chief bever- 
age. It is also in many places a 
principal article of food for the 
people, and the only one for their 
pigs and poultry. The leaves af- 
ford the thatch for their dwellings ; 
the fibres of the nut make their 
fishing-lines, ropes, and the mate- 
rial with which their houses and 
canoes are fastened; the shell of 
the nut forms their household 
utensils; and the wood of the tree 
is used for many purposes. 

It is striking to contemplate the 
wondrous adaptation of the work 
of an all-wise Providence to the 
wants of man, as exemplified in 
these seas. On a barren coral-reef, 
on a bare sandbank, where no other 
vegetation can exist, the cocoa-nut 
palm will thrive, supplying in it- 
self all the requirements of man 
in his primitive state in such a 
climate; and’ serving at the same 
time as a friendly beacon to warn 
‘the mariner of his approach to a 
danger which might otherwise be 
undiscovered till too late to avoid, 
‘as many cof these islets are but 
a few feet above the level of the 
sea. 

These low islands would be soon 
swept away by the never-ceasing 
action of the waves, were it not 
from the protection afforded by 
the coral-reefs with which their 
shores are surrounded. We shall 
not here enter into the question 
of the different varieties of these 
reefs, which Darwin has classed 
under three heads—as barrier reefs, 
fringing reefs, and atolls or la- 
goon islands, such as abound in 
the low Archipelago. Though 
varying in their relation to the 
submerged mountain-peak, to which 
“they serve as a protector from the 
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violence of the ocean, these reéfs 
are all of the same character in 
their internal structure. The shores 
of every island in Polynesia are 
fringed with them, except in places 
where volcanic action has caused 
lava streams to flow down into the 
sea, and where the perpendicular 
cliffs of hard basalt thus formed 
afford no foundation for the coral 
insect to build upon. In Samoa 
the reefs extend in some places 
two miles from the land, forming a 
smooth water channel inside, which 
constitutes the highway of the 
island—canoes being the convey- 
ances. It may easily be seen of 
what immense value this reef is 
to the islands. It breaks the fary 
of the impetuous surf, leaving the 
shores as quiet and tranquil as those 
of an inland lake. The shallow 
sea intervening between it and 
the land is a never-failing fishing- 
ground, accessible in the stormi- 
est weather; while the reef itself 
abounds with shellfish of all kinds, 
But, apart from its inestimable 
importance to the inhabitants, it 
presents a field of boundless interest 
to the naturalist. Every variety 
of coral, coralline, and zoophyte ~ 
is there to be seen—gorgeous in 
colour, extraordinary in shape, and 
wonderful in structure. Nothing 
is more enjoyable than to float 
along over this calm, reef-bound- 
ed, shallow sea, gazing upon the 
wondrous forms of animal life be- 
low—seen so clearly through the 
transparent water; or contemplat- 
ing the marvellous work of the 
coral insect in the stupendous sea- 
wall of the reef, which indeed sets 
a bound to the mighty ocean, say- 
ing, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, 
but no farther; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed ;” and 
compared with which the works 
of man in his bighest mechanical 
development are but as delicate 
gossamer threads. 

The only other export from 
Samoa as yet is cotton, The mw 
is not indigenous, and the cultiva- 
tion was only commenced in 1868. 
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The following year 28 bales were 
shipped; bnt in 1865 the quantity 
exported had increased to 850 
bales, besides 150 more awaiting 
shipment at the close of the year. 
Every kind of cotton, including 
the famous sea-island, grows well 
and is of excellent quality, and the 
experiment has been so far highly 
successful. Not only the Enuro- 
peans, but some of the natives have 
cleared land for cotton-plantations, 
anda slight stimulus and encour- 
agement in the way of affording a 
more ready market would cause the 
trade to become very brisk. At 
the time of our visit, last July, 
there were about two thousand 
acres under cultivation, and a good 
deal of land in process of being 
cleared. A rather serious draw- 
back exists in the difficulty of pro- 
curing labour; the Samoans do 
not care to work for wages, their 
wants being few and easily satis- 
fied; and the European planters 
have to obtain natives from other 
islands as labourers, which of 


course adds greatly to the expense 


of cultivation. But this disinclina- 
tion to work will probably in time 
wear off as the desire for European 
manufactures and Juxuries increases. 
Besides cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
and arrowroot grow well, the latter 
being indigenous, very plentiful, 
and of good quality. Coffee also 
thrives, and the islands seem parti- 
cularly well adapted ‘to its cultiva- 
tion. There are also many swampy 
places where rice would flourish. 

We have said that the London 
Missionary Society has the spirit- 
ual care of the Samoan Islands. 
The first missionaries were estab- 
lished there about thirty years ago, 
but the group had been frequently 
visited by them previously to that 
date. With what zeal and devoted- 
ness these excellent men have 
laboured needs not here to be en- 
larged upon; and with respect to 
the success that has attended their 
labours, it is sufficient to say that 
all heathen and barbarous practices 
have been abolished. Christianity 
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is firmly established, life and pro- 
perty are as secure as in England— 
nay, more so, as theft is almost un- 
known—the morals of the people 
have been greatly improved, a gen- 
eral system of education prevails, 
and the Bible is admirably trans- 
lated and in the hands of every 
member of the community. The 
difficulties which the missionaries 
in Samoa had to contend with were 
certainly far less than in many 
other islands in these seas. Here 
were no bloodthirsty ferocious can- 
nibals, but a mild and gentle race, 
well disposed towards — 
with no elaborate system of idola- 
try to overthrow; so that the 
mission was established without 
difficulty, and the progress was rapid 
and continued. So apt and intel- 
ligent are this people, that Samoa 
very soon became a centre of mis- 
sionary enterprise, sending forth 
trained native teachers to other 
islands, of whom we shall presently 
have occasion to speak. 

A short account of the mode in 
which the mission-work in Poly- 
nesia is carried on will be interest- 
ing, not only by reason of the 
success that has almost invariably 
attended it in the islands in which 
missionaries are located, but also 
on account of the widely-spread 
influence exercised throughout the 
South Seas by the agency of the 
native teachers. 

At each of the principal mission 
stations—at Samoa, Fiji, Tonga, 
Rarotonga, and others—there are 
institutions for the training of 
natives to become teachers or 
assistant missionaries, as they are 
in reality. These are not only 
located in the various districts in 
their own lands where their services 
are required, but they are sent as 
pioneers of Christianity to islands 
sti!l in heathen darkness, which are 
either not yet in a state to receive 
a resident missionary, or which are 
too small to demand one in com- 
parison’ with the claim of other 
larger communities. Raroton 
and Samoa have furnished 
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largest number of teachers; and 
it would not be easy to find 
greater devotedness, or a more 
steadfast perseverance under diffi- 
culties and persecutions, than has 
been exhibited by these native 
evangelists; many of whom went 
without hesitation among cannibals 
at the risk of their lives, and not a 
few shed their blood in the cause 
of Christianity, having been mur- 
dered by the savages whom they 
had come to rescue from heathenism 
and barbarity. It must not be 
supposed that the education and 
attainments of these men are of a 
high order; and progress beyond 
a@ certain point with their agency 
alone is not to be expected ; but as 
pioneers to clear the way for the 
missionary in the first instance, and 
as his trustworthy assistant and 
fellow-labourer afterwards, they are 
invaluable. 

= ach of the two hundred vil- 
lages in Samoa has its teacher, 
with chapel and teacher’s house— 
neatly built, with substantial stone 
walls, at the entire cost of the in- 
habitants. The teacher is both 
minister and schoolmaster of his 
village, and is supported by his 
congregation, receiving a small 
annual stipend from them, in ad- 
dition to a constant supply of food 
and all other requirements. Over 
a district of a certain number of 
villages a missionary has the 
superintending charge, holding a 
weekly meeting with his teachers, 
and occupying, with respect to his 
district, a position somewhat ana- 
logous to that held by the bishop of a 
diocese. 

The training institution in 
Samoa was founded in 1844, and 
at the time of our visit the num- 
ber of adult male students was 
80, besides a class of boys, and the 
wives and children of the students 
—the establishment altogether 
comprising about 3800 persons. 
They all reside on the premises, in 
neat houses built more accordin 
to European than native style, me | 
each family has a patch of ground 
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cultivation to supply its 

There are large class-r 
well furnished with maps and al 
the appliances of an English vil- 
lage school, but of course the 
native language alone is spoken, 
v few of the Samoans under- 
standing a word of English. The 
arrangements of this institution 
are very judicious; the course of 
instruction is well chosen, and 
admirably adapted to the purpose 
in view; the order, method, and 
regularity which prevail leave 
nothing to be desired; and our 
visit to Malua_ will long be 
remembered with gratification. 
The institution, which is about 
twelve miles from Apia, is under 
the charge of two of the senior mis- 
sionaries—the Rev. Dr. Turner and 
the Rev. H, Nisbet—the former 
having been associated with it 
from its foundation. They live 
in well-built commodious houses 
closely adjoining the institution, 
and are held in high respect and 
esteem by the students, who gene- 
rally keep up an affectionate cor- 
respondence with their old pre- 
ceptors after they have left for 
other islands. Olasses for females 
and the younger children are su- 
perintended ty the missionaries’ 
worthy partners, who share their 
husbands’ labours as well as their 
cares, it being an axiom, that in 
these seas an unmarried man is 
only half a missionary. The 
course of training for the teach- 
ers extends over a period of four 
years, but many of them have 
previously been under instruction at 
the Malua institution as boys. 

In connection with the training 
institution is a printing establish- 
ment, worked entirely by natives, 
under the superintendence of 8 
missionary. At this press nearly 
all the educational works used in 
Samoa, as also the earlier editions 
of the Scriptures, were printed and 
published. A revised edition of 
the Bible has, however, during the 
last few years been prepared, and 
was printed by the British and 
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Foreign Bible Society for the 
Samoan Mission. This edition of 
12,000 copies, handsomely bound, 
has been all bought up by the 
natives, and the proceeds remitted 
home, covering the entire cost of 
ublication. A further revision is 
in progress, and when complete 
another edition will be printed. 
Besides defraying all the expenses 
of their teachers and the cost of 
their educational books, a sum of 
about £1000 per annum is raised in 
Samoa by the natives as a contri- 
bution to the funds of the London 
Missionary Society. 

But the mission-work in Poly- 
nesia is by no means confined to 
the Society mentioned above. The 
Church of England labours there 
in the Melanesian Mission, of which 
we will presently speak. The 
London Missionary Society, besides 
Samoa, occupies the Austral, Her- 
vey, Society, and Loyalty groups, 
and is now establishing native 
teachers in the small scattered 
islands about the equator. The 
Wesleyan body has the Tonga 
Islands and the great archipelago 
of the Fijis for its sphere of action ; 
and the New Hebrides Mission 
consists of representatives from 
several sections of the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland and North 
America. While the work in all 
other parts of Polynesia progresses 
systematically and favourably, in 
the New Hebrides Mission the 
result has not been so satisfactory, 
which is however not at all surpris- 
ing, taking everything into con- 
sideration. In one island— 
Aneiteum, the most southern of 
the group—a great deal has cer- 
tainly been effected; the natives 
have all been converted to Chris- 
tianity from cannibalism and 
heathenism of the most debasing 
kind; but, unfortunately, epidemic 
diseases have committed such 
ravages amongst them that during 
the last five years the population 
has decreased from above three to 
less than two thousand. 

The difficulties in the way of 


missionary work in the New Heb- 
rides are infinitely greater than in 
any other islands in the South 
Seas; and nothing but a 

and uncertain success could be 
expected, unless the work were 
undertaken by a society possessing 
great resources, having a 
executive, experienced in such - 
ness, and able to grapple with 
difficulties of no ordinary nature. 
The natives of the New Hebrides, 
with the sole exception of Aneiteum, 
are cannibals to this day; they 
are low in physical and mental 
development, cruel, superstiti 
and treacherous; with a natu 
dislike to white people, consequent 
upon the disgraceful outrages which 
lawless traders committed here un- 
checked in former days. In scarce- 
ly two islands of the group is the 
same language spoken, and in some 
of the larger ones several dialects 
prevail. To crown all, they are 
very uphealthy—not only to Euro- 
peans, but also to the native 
teachers from Samoa and other 
places. It is obvious that in such 
a field, more than all others, a well- 
organised system is necessary, with 
a coherent body of labourers work- 
ing under an efficient controlling 
power. But instead of this, the 
mission consists, as we have said, 
of members of different denomina- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland and Nova Scotia, while 
Canada and Australia are about to 
join in the work as well. There is 
no central association whatever: 
each Church sends out its own 
missionaries with but scanty re- 
sources, and they are responsible 
only to their own particular com- 
munity, in whatever part of the 
world it may be. The consequence 
is that each individual missionary 
follows his own views in all 

without previous consultation or 
reference, and hence grave — 
tions occur, seriously compromisi 
the prosperity of the mission, but 
depending upon the discretion or 
the peculiar views of a single indi- 
vidual. Such a case occurred very 
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recently, when, from the persistence 
of a missionary, the interference 
of the naval foree was invoked to 
chastise the natives for some wrong 
inflicted upon bim. In this case 
the natives certainly had behaved 
very ill, and the chastisement in- 
flicted had the effect of greatly 
improving their manners towards 
white people; yet the awkward 
fact remained, that the missionaries 
had resorted to the cannon of a 
man-of-war in order to maintain 
their footing in the islands. And 
although the petition to the naval 
authorities was signed by the 
mission as a body, it was well 
known that the influence of one 
individual caused the step to be 
taken, and that it was disapproved 
of by several of the more reflecting 
of them, Great indignation was 
excited in Sydney when the circum- 
stances became known, and the 
conduct of the mission was gene- 
rally condemned; but, as regards 
the naval authorities, no other 
course could well have been fol- 
lowed, since the missionaries fell 


back upon their rights as British 
subjects, and claimed the protection 


of her Majesty’s ships. Were this 
mission under the control of a 
society, such as the Church or the 
London Missionary Societies, no 
such mischief would be likely to 
occur. Another serious ill conse- 
quence resulting from the constitu- 
tion of the New Hebrides Mission 
is, that the different bodies have 
no means of hearing anything about 
the state of affairs of their mission 
except from the reports of the 
missionary himself; and there is 
no person who has seen the actual 
working of missions to the heathen 
but who will bear us out in saying 
that many of these reports are 
much too highly coloured, and do 
not give to people at home by any 
means a faithful representation of 
the actual state of matters. In 
saying this we have no desire to 
depreciate the labours of those 
devoted men, who are encountering 
such dangers as we have pointed 
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out, with a zeal, fidelity, and 
courage not to be surpassed, how- 
ever much they may occasional- 
ly lack discretion; but we do 
wish to point out that in many 
instances the published reports of 
the missionaries are rather a reflex 
of their own sanguine hopes and 
earnest wishes, than a calm impar- 
tial statement of actual result, 
The consequence of this kas been 
that ministers have left their homes 
to come out to these islands under 
an entire misconception of the real 
state of matters, and have expe- 
rienced bitter disappointment . on 
reaching the field of labour, feeling 
themselves to have been grievously 
deceived. 

The success which has attended 
the New Hebrides Mission at An- 
eiteum has been confined to that 
island. In Tanna and Erromango— 
the next islands to the north—the 
missionaries have met with nothing 
but a series of disasters, commene- 
ing with the murder of the Rev. 
John Williams, the founder of: 
missions to the South Seas, at the 
latter island in 1839. In Tanna 
the missionaries have twice been 
driven off, having with their wives 
and families to flee for their lives, 
In Erromango the hands of the 
natives were again stained with 
blood, by the murder, in 1861, of 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon and his wife, 
an act of the most cold-blooded 
dastardly nature that can be con- 
ceived. A younger brother of the 
martyred missionary has _ since 
undertaken to avenge his brother’s 
death, according to the Christian 
principle of returning good for evil, 
since he is now labouring earnestly 
in the service of the mission on the 
very spot where his brother was so 
cruelly slain. On the next island 
to the northward—Vaté or Sand- 
wich Land—the prospects at pre- 
sent are somewhat better, as a mis- 
sionary has there laboured with 
considerable success for upwards 
of two years. But the natives of 
Vaté are very superstitious and 
great cannibals; and any untoward 
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event, such as a severe hurricane 
or an epidemic disease, might in a 
moment undo the work of years, 
and stir up their evil passions in 
such a manner that the missionaries 
would have to fly to save their lives, 
To the islands further north of this 
group no regular commencement has 
yet been made in mission-work. 

We have hitherto spoken only of 
the Dissenting bodies: we now 
come to the work of the Church of 
England. 

The Melanesian Mission was 
founded in 1849 by the Bishop 
of New Zealand, who, in a small 
schooner of 20 tons, navigated by 
himself, visited the various groups 
of islands in Oentral and Western 
Polynesia which were included in 
his diocese. Leaving those places 
where he found missions already 
at work to the care of the societies 
who had established them, Bishop 
Selwyn fixed upon the islands lying 
to the north of the New Hebrides 
for his field of action. But these 
islands being exceedingly un- 
healthy during the greater part of 
the year, he found that it was not 
advisable to place resident mis- 
sionaries there to expose them to 
almost certain death; and he 
therefore wisely resolved to estab- 
lish a training institution in New 
Zealand, to which he brought 
young nen and boys for education. 
Moreover, the islands above men- 
tioned are exceedingly numerous; 
clergy were scarce; and the large 
Maori population of New Zealand 
had properly the first claim upon 
their services. The winter climate 
of New Zealand not being suited 
to these natives of the north, it was 
necessary to send them back to their 
homes every autumn; but the more 
promising of them were always en- 
couraged to return again, which 
many did year after year. The in- 
stitution being near Auckland, was 
under the bishop’s immediate super- 
intendence; and the young men 
were not only carefully trained and 
educated, but were likewise taught 
agricultural and other useful pur- 
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Selwyn continued to visit the isl- 
ands in his little vessel, as well as 
constan navigating the storm 
coasts of New Zealand in the zeal- 
ous discharge of his episcopal 
duties, exhibiting a rare combina- 
tion of energy, perseverance, and 
undaunted courage, together with 
the highest nautical skill; to 
which were added a dignity of 
bearing and a_ genial confiding 
manner that seldom failed to win 


_the goodwill and respect of the 


most barbarous islanders, with a 
remarkable coolness and presence 
of mind that never forsook him 
under the most trying circum- 
stances. These were the Bishop’s 
weapons of defence from the fierce 
savages among whom, in his little 
schooner, with only four men and 
no arms of any kind, he boldly 
ventured; not hesitating, when 
the landing was difficult, to plunge 
into the water and swim on shore 
through the sarf. 

After atime Bishop Selwyn was 
joined by a coadjutor in every way 
worthy of him, the Rev. J. O, 
Patteson, whom in a few years he 
consecrated Missionary Bishop of 
Melanesia, and the charge of the 
mission was then transferred to 
him, A fine schooner of 70 tons, 
the Southern Oross, now takes the 

lace of the frail craft that the 

ishop of New Zealand commenced 
his voyages in; and every year 
Bishop Patteson sails in her for his 
field of work—Banks Islands to 
the north of the New Hebrides, the 
Santa Cruz group still further 
north, and the Solomon Islands, 

The system pursued in the Melan- 
esian Mission is different from that 
of all the others in the South Seas, 
Seeing the impossibility of ever. 
keeping up an adequate supply 
of clergymen for these numberless 
islands, as well as their extreme 
unhealthiness, it was determined to 
rely solely upon native agency for 
the ultimate work of the ministry 
in that part of Polynesia; and the 
design of the mission is, that in 
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the course of time, when some of 
the more promising and intelligent 
young men are sufficiently advanced 
in knowledge and civilisation for 
the purpose, they shall be ordained 
as clergymen; and that so, not 
only shall the door be opened for 
the gradual conversion to Chris- 
tianity of all the natives of these 
islands, but that here, where the 
climate is so fatal to European con- 
stitutions, a church shall estab- 
lished, the ministry of which shall 
be composed entirely of native 
clergy. It is a noble idea, but 
must be necessarily a work of many 
years to come. 

Bishop Patteson usually sails 
from New Zealand in May, when 
the hurricane season in the islands 
is over, and before the wet wintry 
weather of New Zealand has set in. 
He takes with him one of his as- 
sisting clergy, and all the natives, 
except a few of the older scholars 
who have become accustomed to 
the colder climate, and who remain 
behind to prosecute their studies 
under the care of the other assisting 
clergyman. On one of the islands 
in the Banks group a secondary 
establishment has been formed, 
where the natives remain with the 
clergyman while the bishop makes 
the round of the islands—taking 
with him some of the lads to visit 
their parents, and those who are 
desirous of remaining at home— 
receiving fresh accessions to his 
numbers, and returning to their 
friends those who are unpromising. 
In October he returns again to 
Auckland with all his flock, A 
great loss of time is of course in- 
volved in these voyages of the 
scholars to and fro, and in the 
yearly breaking up of the estab- 
*lishment; and for this reason the 
bishop is about to move the head- 

uarters of his mission to Norfolk 

land, the climate of which is 
sufficiently warm to enable the 
Melanesian natives to remain there 
without risk throughout the year. 
It may not be known to many of 
our readers that Norfolk Island— 
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formerly a penal settlement for the 
worst class of convicts from Aus- 
tralia—is now inhabited by the 
Pitcairn Islanders, having been 
made over to them by the Sova 
ment when transportation to East- 
ern Australia ceased, their numbers 
having become too great for Pit- 
cairn Island. 

It would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the peculiar qualifications of 
Bishop Patteson for this work. To 
most men the great diversity of 
dialects to be encountered would be 
an insuperable obstacle; but the 
bishop is possessed of a rare talent 
for languages, by which he is en- 
abled to master them with wonder- 
ful rapidity—not merely in a super- 
ficial way for the purposes of con- 
versation, but as a philologist of 
the very highest order. Nearly 
every summer the grammar and 
vocabulary of a new dialect are 
compiled by him, whilst he teaches 
every day in three or four different 
languages. A printing-press is kept 
in constant use in this institution 
also, and is worked by the natives, 
The practical difficulty of teaching 
some sixty students speaking up- 
wards of a dozen different languages 
is got over by adopting one of 
them, best suited for the purpose, 
as a standard, and making them all 
learn it. This also enables them to 
communicate amongst each other, 
which would be otherwise imprac- 
ticable. The bishop has a pecnu- 
liarly winning manner, and he does 
not assume, as many do, a tone of 
superiority towards his native schol- 
ars, but treats them in every wa 
# equals, sitting down to me 
with them, and in point of fact 
raising them up, as it were, to 4 
level with himself. The conse- 
quence is that his influence over 
them is unbounded, and they re- 
gard him with the strongest feel- 
ings of affection and respect. Long 
may Bishop Patteson be spared to 
carry out his noble work, for one 
cannot but feel how much the 
prosperity of this mission depends 
upon him individually. 
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The Romish Church is also at 
work in Polynesia, labouring for 
the conversion of the heathen, but 
not to any great extent, and with 
but slight ‘success. The mission is 
French, from Lyons, and belongs to 
the Order of St. Mary. The head- 
quarters of the mission were ori- 
ginally established at Wallis Island, 
a small island of 8000 inhabitants, 
situated to the west of the Samoan 
group. From there it has spread 
to many islands in Polynesia— 
not, however, advancing boldly to 
attack the heathen strongholds, 
but quietly watching until the 
outworks are won and the walls 
breached by the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and then following their 
steps, and so gaining a footing 
without difficulty. In Wallis 
Island religious intolerance pre- 
vails to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. This island is nominally 
governed by a queen and chiefs; 
but the whole authority is in the 
hands of the priests, who exercise 
an unlimited sway over the minds 


of the natives by means of the 
terrible weapons of the Romish 
Church, which they wield with un- 
scrupulous vigour, and work upon 


the superstitious nature of the 
people to an extent scarcely cred- 
ible. Some years ago, about three 
hundred natives of this island, hav- 
ing been banished on account of 
their leanings to Protestantism, 
took refuge in Vavau, one of the 
Tonga Islands, where there. is 
a flourishing Wesleyan mission. 
Since then some eighty of their 
number, all Protestants, returned 
to their native country on the invi- 
tation of some of their compatriots. 
They were, however, received with 
great hostility and persecution at 
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the instigation of the priests, and 
this has continued ever since. The 
Protestant religion is under a 
“taboo "—i. ¢., strictly prohibited 
—and any person not attending 
the Roman Catholic church is 
heavily fined. The Protestants 
were compelled to profess Catholi- 
cism; and one young man, a chief’s 
son, being found with a Bible in 
his possession, was severely beaten 
and injured. Such are the tac- 
tics of the Roman Oatholic Mis- 
sion in Polynesia, notwithstanding 
which—or, as we probably ought 
to say, in consequence of which— 
its suecess has been small. In New 
Caledonia, a French colony, the 
Roman Catholic religion is of course 
established by law; but some four 
years ago, on the governor institut- 
ing a system of hostility and re- 
pression against the Protestants in 
the Loyalty Islands— which are 
close to, and which had been lon 
previously occupied by English 
missionaries — the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Em- 
peror, who administered a severe 
rebuke, and ordered all repressive 
measures to be abolished forthwith. 
Such narrow-minded intolerance is 
without the least excuse, inasmuch 
as throughout the whole of Poly- 
nesia freedom of religion every- 
where prevails; and in Samoa and 
other islands, where the great bulk 
of the people are Protestants, the 
Roman Catholic priests are allowed 
to establish themselves, and to pro- 
pagate their doctrines without let 
or hindrance. , 

We must now stop. This sketch 
has chiefly related to Samoa, but 
on a future occasion we may have 
something to say about the Fijis 
and other parts of Polynesia. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—COMPOUND INTEREST. 


Mr. Browntow and his son were 
along time together. They talked 
until the autumn day darkened, 
and they had no more light for their 
calculations. Mr. Brownlow had 
been very weary, —even stupefied. 
He had entered upon the conver- 
sation because he could not resist 
Jack’s eagerness, and the decided 
claim he made to know fully a 
business which so much concerned 
him. He had a right to know, 
which his father could not dispute ; 
but nevertheless all the events of 
the past twenty - four hours had 
worn Mr. Brownlow out. He was 
stupefied ; he did not know what had 
happened; he could not recollect 
the details. When his attention 
was fully arrested, a certain habit 
of business kept him on, and his 


mind was clear enough when they 
went into figures, and when he 
had to make his son aware of the 
magnitude of the misfortune which 
had almost thrown his own mind off 


its balance. The facts were be- 
yond all comment. It was simple 
ruin; but such was the nature of 
the men, and their agreement in 
it, that they both worked out their 
reckoning unflinchingly, and when 
they saw what it was, did not so 
much as utter an exclamation. 
They laid down, the one his pen 
and. the other his pencil, as the 
twilight darkened round them. 
There was no controversy between 
them. It was nobody’s fault. Jack 
might have added a sting to every- 
thing by reproaching his father 
for the ignorance in which he had 
been brought up, but he had no 
mind for any such useless exaspera- 
tion. Things were as bad as bad 
could be; therefore they brought 
their calculations to an end very 
quietly, and came to the- same 
conclusion as the darkness closed 
over them. They sat for a min- 


ute on opposite sides of the table, 
not looking at each other, with 
their papers before them, and 
their minds filled with one som- 
bre thought. Whether it was 
that or the mere fall of day 
which was closing round them 
neither could have told—only that 
under this dull oppression there 
was in Jack’s mind a certain wild 
suppressed impatience, an over- 
whelming sense of all that was 
included in the crisis; while his 
father in the midst of it could not 
repress a strange longing to throw 
himself down upon the sofa, to 
close his eyes, to be alone in the 
silence and darkness, Rest was 
his most imperative want. The 
young man’s mind was thrilling 
with a desire to be up and at 
his troubles, to fight and make 
some head against them. But 
then things were new to Jack; 
whereas to Mr. Brownlow, who 
had already made a long and not 
guiltless struggle, the only thing 
apparent and desirable was rest— 
to lie down and be quiet for a 
little, to have no question asked 
him, nothing said to him, or, if it 
should please God, to sleep. 

Jack, however, was not the man, 
under the circumstances, to let his 
father get either sleep or rest. After 
they had made all the calculations 
possible, and said everything that 
was to be said, he did not go away, 
but sat silent, biting his nails and 
pondering much in his mind. They 
had been thus for about half an 
hour without exchanging a word, . 
when he suddenly broke into speech. 

“Tt must go into Chancery, I 
suppose?” he said. ‘‘She has got 
to prove her identity, and all that. 
You will have time at least to 
realise all your investments. Too 
much time perhaps.” 

“She is an old woman,” said Mr. 
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Brownlow. He was thinking of 
nothing beyond the mere matter 
of fact, and there was no meaning 
in his voice, but yet it startled his 
son, “And you were to marry 
her daughter. I had almost for- 
gotten that. You were very de- 
cided on the subject last time you 
spoke to me. In that case every- 
thing would be yours.” 

‘“‘T hope she may live for ever! ” 
said Jack, getting up from his 
chair; “and she has no _ inten- 
tion of giving me her daughter 
now—not that her intention mat- 
ters much,” he said to himself, 
half muttering, as he stood with 
his hand on the table. The change 
was bewildering. He would have 
his Pamela still, whatever anybody 
might say; but to run away with 
his pretty penniless darling, and 
work for her and defy the world 
for her, was very different from 
running away with the little heir- 
ess who had aright to every penny 
he had supposed his own. It was 
very hard upon him; but all the 
same he had no intention of giving 
in. No idea of self-sacrifice ever 
crossed his mind, It made the 
whole matter more confusing, more 
disagreeable—but anybody’s inten- 
tion mattered very little, father or 
mother; he meant to have his love 
and his way all the same, 

“Tt does matter,” said Mr. Brown- 
low. “It had much better never 
go into Chancery at all. I never 
had any objections to the girl—you 
need not be impatient. I always 
liked the girl. She is like your 
mother. I never knew what it 
was——” Then Mr. Brownlow made 
a little pause. “ Poor Bessie! ” he 
said, though it was an exclama- 
tion that did not seem called for. 
It was this fortune. that had first 
made him think of Bessie. It was 
for her sake—for the sake of mak- 
ing a very foolish marriage—that he 
had made use of the money which 
at first was nothing but a plague 
and burden to him. Somehow she 
seemed to come up before him now it 
was melting away, and he knew that 
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the charm of Pamela’s dewy eyes 
and fresh face had been their re- 
semblance to Bessie. The thought 
softened his heart, and yet made 
it sting and ache, “ This matter 
is too important for temper or 
pride,” he went on, recovering him- 
self. “If we are to treat as ene- 
mies, of course I must resist, and 
it will be a long suit, and per- 
haps outlive us all But if you 
are to be her daughter’s husband, 
the question is different. You 
are the natural negotiator between 
us,”’ 

“ T can’t be ; it is impossible,” cried 
Jack ; and then he sat down again 
in his chair in a sort of sullen fury 
with himself. Of course he was 
the natural negotiator. It was 
weakness itself to think of flinch- 
ing from so plain a duty; and yet 
he would rather have faced a bat- 
tery or led a forlorn hope. 

‘“* You must be,” said Mr. Brown- 
low. “ We are all excited at this 
present moment; but there can be 
no doubt of what your position 
entails. You are my son, and you 
are, against my will, contrary to 
my advice, engaged to her daugh- 
ter. Unless you mean to throw off 
the girl you love because she has 
suddenly become an heiress—” 

“T mean nothing of the sort,” 
cried Jack, angrily. ‘ I shall never 
throw her off.” 

‘Then you can’t help having an 
interest in her fortune;—and doing 
the best you can for her,” said his 
father, after a pause. 

Then again silence fell upon the 
two. It was natural and reason- 
able, but it was utterly repugnant, 
even though one of them thus 
urged it, to both. A thing may be 
recommended by good sense, and 
by all the force of personal. inte- 
rest, and yet may be more detest- 
able than if it was alike foolish 
and wicked. This was how it 
seemed to Jack ; and for Mr. Brown- 
low, in the whirl of ruin which had 
sucked him in, it was as yet but a 
poor consolation that his son might 
get the benefit. Acting by the 
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dictates of nature he would rather 
have kept his son at his side to 
share his fortune and stand by 
him. Yet it was his duty to ad- 
vise Jack to go over to the other 
side and take everything he had 
from him, and negotiate the trans- 
fer of his fortune—to “do the best 
he could,” in short, for his father’s 
adversary. It was not an expedient 
. agreeable to either, and yet it was 
athing which reason and common 
sense demanded should be done. 
While they sat thus gloomily 
together, the household went on 
in a strangely uncomfortable way 
outside. The men came straggling 
in from their shooting, or what- 
ever they had been doing; and, 
though Sara was with the ladies, 
everybody knew by instinct, as 
it seemed, that her father and 
brother were consulting together 
over something very serious, shut 
up in the library, Mr. Brownlow ne- 
glecting his business and Jack his 
pleasure. If it had only been 
business that was neglected, no- 


body would have been surprised ; 
but when things were thus pushed 
beyond that natural regard for 
appearances which is born with 
Englishmen, they must be serious 
indeed. Then, of course, to make 
matters worse, the gentlemen came 


in earlier than usual. It was their 
curiosity, the elder ladies said to 
each other, for everybody knows 
that it is men who are the true 
gossips and ferret everything out; 
but, however that might be, it 
threw additional embarrassment 
upon-Sara, who stood bravely at 
her post—a little flushed, perhaps, 
and ‘unnaturally gay, but holding 
out with dauntless courage. She 
had everything to take on her 
own shoulders. That night, as_ it 
happened by unlucky chance, there 
was to be a dinner-party. Sir 
Charles Motherwell and his mother 
were coming, and were to stay all 
night ; and the rector was coming, 
he who knew the house better than 
anybody else, and would be most 
quick of all to discover the differ- 
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ence in it. The recollection of the 
gathering in the evening had gone 
out of Mr. Brownlow’s mind, and 
even Jack had forgotten all about 
it. “ Likemen!” Sara said to her- 
self, indignantly. She had every- 
thing to do, though she had not 
slept all night, and had not escaped 
her share of the excitement of the 
day. She had to give all the orders 
and make all the arrangements, 
and now sat dauntless pouring out 
the tea, keeping everybody at bay, 
acknowledging the importance of 
tne crisis only by unusual depth 
of colour on her cheek, and an un- 
usual translucent sheen in-her big 
eyes. They did not flash or sparkle 
as other eyes might have done, but 
shone like globes full of some 
weird and visionary light. She 
had an answer ready for every- 
body, and yet allthe while she was 
racking her mind to think what 
could they be doing down-stairs, 
what decision could they be com- 
ing to? She was doing her part 
stoutly in ignorance and patience, 
spreading her pretty draperies be- 
fore them, as it were, and keeping 
the world at arm’s length. ‘ Oh, 
yes, the Motherwells are coming,” 
she said, “ but they will come 
dressed for dinner, which none of 
us are as yet, They are only at 
Ridley—they have not very far to 
come, Yes, I think we had better 
have a dance. Jack is not good 
for much in that way. He never 
was. He was always an out-of- 
doors sort of boy.” 

“ He does not seem to care for 
out-of-doors either,” said one of the 
young ladies; “and Sara, I won- 
der what has happened to him. 
He always looks as if he were 
thinking of something else.” 

“Something .else than—what?” 
said Sara. ‘ He has something else 
than us to think of—if that is what 
you mean. He is not one of your 
idle people———” which speech was 
met by a burst of laughter. 

“Oh no; heis very diligent; he 
loves business,” said young Keppel. 
‘“‘ We are all aware of that.” 
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“He is not at the bar, you know,” 
retorted the dauntless Sara. ‘“ He 
has not briefs ac egge, upon him 
like—some people. But it is very 
good of you to take so much notice 
of us between the circuits—is that 
the right word? And to reward 

ou, you shall manage the dance? 
a Sir Charles dance? I suppose 
so—all common people do.” 

“ Sara, my love, don’t speak so,” 
said one of the matrons. “ The 
Motherwells are one of the best 
families in the country. I don't 
know what you mean by common 
people.” 

**T mean people who are just like 
other people,” said Sara, “ as we all 
are. If we did not wear different- 
coloured dresses and have different- 
coloured hair and eyes, I don’t see 
how we could be told from each 
other. As for gentlemen generally, 
you know one never knows which 
is which!” she cried, appealing to 
the candour of her friends. “ We 
pretend to do it, to please them. 
Half of them have light beards and 
half of them have dark, and one 
never gets any further ; except with 
those whom one has the honour to 
know,” said Sera, rising and making 
a curtsy to the young men who were 
round her. Then, amid laughter 
and remonstrances, they all went 
fluttering away—too early, as most 
of the young people thought—to 
their rooms to dress. And some 
of them thought Sara “really too 
bad;” and some were sure the 
gentlemen did not like it. The 
gentlemen, however, did not seem 
tomind. They said to each other, 
“* By Jove! how pretty she was to- 
night ;” and some of them won- 
dered how much money she would 
have; and some supposed she would 
marry Charley Motherwell after all. 
And, for the moment, what with 
dinner approaching and the pros- 
os of the dance after, both the 
adies and the men forgot to won- 
der what could be the matter with 
the family, and what Mr. Brownlow 
was saying to Jack, 

But as for Sara, she did not for- 
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get. Though she was first to move, 
she was still in the drawing-room 
when they all went away, and came 
pitifully up to the big fire which 
sent gleams of light about through 
all the dark room, and knelt down 
on the hearth and warmed her 
hands, and shivered, not with cold, 
but excitement. Her eyes were 
big and nervous and dilated ; but 
though her tears came easily eno 

on ordinary occasions, to-night she 
did not cry. She knelt before the 
fire and held out her hands to it, 
and then wrung them hard together, 
wondering how she should ever be 
able to go through the evening, and 
what they were doing down 

and whether she should not go an 
remind them of the dinner. It 
seemed to her as if for the moment 
she had got rid of her enemies, and 
had time to think ; but she was too 
restless to think, and every moment 
seemed an hour to her. As soon as 
the steps and yoices of the guests 
became inaudible on the stairs, she 
got up, and went down to seek 
them out in the library. There 
were two or three servants in the 
hall, more than had any right to be 
there, and Willis, who was standing 
at the foot of the stairs, came up to 
her in a doubtful, hesitating way, 
A gentleman had come up from the 
office, he said; but he did not like 
to disturb Master, as was a-talking 
with Mr. John in the library. The 
gentleman was in the dining-room. 
Would Miss Sara see him, or was 
her papa to be told? Sara was so 
much excited already, that she 
saw in this visitor only some new 
trouble, and jumped at the idea 
of meeting it herself, and perhaps 
saving her father something. “I 
will see him,” she said; and she 
called up all her resolution, and 
went rapidly, with the haste of 
desperation, into the dining-room. 
The door had closed behind her, 
and she had glided past the long, 
brilliant, flower-decked table to 
where somebody was standing by 
the fireplace ere she really thought 
what she was doing. When the 
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stranger started and spoke, Sara 
woke up as from a dream; and 
when she found it was Powys who 
was looking at her—looking anxious, 
wistful, tender, not like the other 
people—the poor girl’s composure 
failel her. She gave him one 
glance, and then all the tears that 
had been gathering in her eyes sud- 
denly burstforth. ‘Oh, Mr. Powys, 
tell me what it is all about!” she 
cried, holding out her hands to 
him. And he, not knowing what 
he was doing, not thinking of him- 
self or of his love, only penetrated 
to the heart by her tears, sprang 
forward and took her into his arms 
and comforted her. There was one 
moment in which neither of them 
knew. For that brief instant they 
clung to each other unwitting, and 
then they fell apart, and stood and 
looked at each other, and trembled, 
not knowing in their confusion and 
consciousness and trouble what to 
say. 
“Don’t be angry with me!” he 
cried; “I did not know what I was 
doing—I did not mean—forgive 


me!—you were crying, and I could 
not bear it ; how could I stand still 
and see you cry?” 

“T am not angry,” said Sara, 
softly. Never in her life had she 


spoken so softly before. “I know 
you did not mean it; I am in such 
terrible trouble; and they never 
told me it was you.” 

Then Powys crept closer once 
more, poor young fellow, knowing 
he ought not, but too far gone for 
reason. ‘But it is I,” he said, 
softly touching the hand with 
which she leaned on the mantel- 
piece,—“‘ to serve you—to do any- 
thing—anything! only tell me what 
there is that I can do?” 

Then she looked up with her big 
lucid eyes, and two big tears in 
them, and smiled at him though 
her heart felt like to burst, and put 
out her hands again, knowing this 
time what she was doing; and he 
took them, half-crazed with the joy 
and the wickedness. ‘I came up 
with some papers,” he said; “I came 
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against my will; I never thought, 
I never hoped to see you; and your 
father will think I have done it 
dishonourably on purpose ; tell me, 
oh, tell me, what I can do.” 

“T don’t think you can do any- 
thing,” said Sara, “nor anybody 
else. I should not speak to you, 
but I can’t help it. We are in 
great trouble. And then you are 
the only one I could speak to,” 
said the girl, with unconscious self- 
betrayal. ‘I think we have lost 
everything we have in the world.” 

* Lost everything! ” said Powys; 
his eyes began to dance, and his 
cheek to burn— “lost  every- 
thing!’ It was he now who trem- 
bled with eagerness, and surprise, 
and joy. “I don’t want to be 
glad,” he cried, “but I could work 
for you, slave for you—I shouldn't 
mind what I did-——” 

“Oh, hush! ” eried Sara, interrupt- 
ing him, “I think I hear papa: it 
might not matter for us, but it is 
him we ought to think of. We 
have got people coming, and I 
don’t know what to do—I must 
go to papa.” 

Then the young man stood and 
looked at her wistfully. “I can't 
help you with that,” he said, “I 
can’t be any good to you—the only 
thing I can do is to go away ; but 
Sara! you have only to tell me; 
you know——” 

“Yes,” she said, lifting her eyes 
to him once more, and the two big 
tears fell,:and her lips quivered as 
she tried to smile; she was not 
angry—* yes,” she said, “I know;” 
and then there were sounds out- 
side, and in a moment this strange, 
wild, sweet surprise was over. Sara 
rushed out to the library without 
another word, and Powys, tingling 
to the very points of his fingers, 
gave his bundle of papers to Willis 
to be given to Mr. Brownlow, and 
said he would come back, and 
rushed out into the glare of Lady 
Motherwell’s lamps as her carriage 
came sweeping up the avenue. He 
did not know. who the little old 
lady was, nor who the tall figure 
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with the black mustache might be 
jn the corner of the carriage; but 
they both remarked him as he 
came down the steps at a bound. 
It gave them their first impression 
of something unusual about the 
house. “It is seven now,” Lady 
Motherwell said, “and dinner 
ought to be in half an hour—what 
an odd moment to go away.” She 
was still more surprised to see no 
one but servants when she entered, 
and to be shown into the deserted 
drawing-room where there was not 
a sign of any one about. “TI don’t 
know what they mean by it, 
Charley,” Lady Motherwell said; 
“Mr. Brownlow or somebody was 
always here to receive us before.” 
Sir Charles did not say anything, 
but he pulled his mustache, and 
he, too, thought it was rather 
queer. 

When Sara rushed into the li- 
brary not five minutes before Lady 
Motherwell’s arrival, the consulta- 
tion there had been broken up. 
Jack, notwithstanding his many 


preoccupations, had yet presence 


of mind enough to remember that 
it was time to dress, as well as to 
perceive that all had been said that 
could be said. Mr. Brownlow was 
‘ alone. He had stolen to the. sofa 
for which he had been longing all 
the afternoon, and had laid himself 
down on it. The room was very 
dimly lighted by a pair of candles 
on the mantelpiece. It was a large 
room, and the faint twinkle of 
those distant lights made it look 
ghostly, and it was a very strange 
sight to see Mr. Brownlow lying on 
a sofa. He roused himself when 
Sara came in, but it was with an 
effort, and he was very reluctant to 
be disturbed. ‘Seven o’clock!” 
he said—*‘is it seven o’clock? but 
leave me a little longer, my darling ; 
ten minutes is enough for dress.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Sara, “it is 
dreadful to think of dress at all, or 
anything: so trifling, on such a day ; 
but we must do it—people will 
think——-; I am sure even already 
they may be thinking——” 
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“Yes,” said Mr, Brownlow, vagne- 
ly—“I don’t think it matters—I 
would rather have five minutes’ 
sleep.” 

“ Papa,” said Sara in desperation, 
“T have just seen Mr, Powys—he 
has come with some papers—that 
is, I think he has gone away. He 
came to—to—I mean he told me he 
was sent to—— I did not under- 
stand what it was, but he has gone 
away: 7 
“ Ah, he has gone away,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, sitting up; “that is all 
right—all right. And there are the 

otherwells coming. Sara, I think 
Charles Motherwell is a very honest 
sort of man.” ‘ 

“Yes, papa,” said Sara. She was 
too much excited and disturbed to 
perceive clearly what he meant, and 
yet the contrast of the two names 
struck her dimly. At such a mo- 
ment what was Charles Mother- 
well to her? 

“T think he’s a very good fellow,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, rising; and he 
went and stirred the smouldering 
fire. Then he came up to where 
she stood, watching him. “ We 
shall have to go and live in the 
house at Masterton,” he said, with 
a sigh, “It will be a strange 
place for such a creature as you.” 

“1 don’t see why it should be 
strange for me,” said Sara; and 
then her face blazed suddenly with 
a colour her father did not under- 
stand. “Papa, I shall have you 
all to myself,” she said, hurriedly, 
feeling in her heart more than half 
a hypocrite. ‘There will be no 
troublesome parties like this, and 
nobody we don’t want to see.” 

Mr. Brownlow looked at her half 
suspiciously ; but he did not know 
what had happened in those two 
minutes beside the fruit and flowers 
in the dining-room. He made a 
desperate effort to recover himself, 


-and to take courage and play out 


his part steadily to the end. 

“We must get through it to- 
night,” he said.. “We must keep 
up for to-night. Go and put on 
all your pretty things, my darling. 
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You have had to bear the brunt of 
everything to-day.” 

“No, papa; it does not matter,” 
said Sara, smothering the longing 
she had to cry, and tell him 
—tell him?—she did not know 
what. And then she turned and 
put her one question. “Is it true? 
—have we nothing? Is it all as 
that terrible woman said ?” 

Mr. Brownlow put his hand on 
her arm and leaned upon her, 
slight prop as she was, ‘“ You were 
born in the old house in Master- 
ton,” he said, with a certain tone 
of appeal in his voice; “ your 
mother lived in it. It was bright 
enough once.” Then he stopped 
and led her gently towards the 
door, “But, Sara, don’t forget,” 
he said hurriedly, “I think a great 
deal of Oharles Motherwell—I am 


sure he is kind and honest and 
true.” ' 

“He has nothing to do with 
us!” said Sara, with a thrill of 
ear 


“T don’t know,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, almost humbly. “I don’t 
know—if it might be best for 

en ” 

And then he kissed her and sent 
her away. Sara flew to her own 
room with her heart beating so 
loud that it almost choked her. _ So 
many excitements all pressing on 
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her together—so many thi to 
think of—was almost nore hae 
an ordinary brain could bear, And 
to dress in all her bravery and go 
down and look as if nothing had 
happened—to sit at the head of the 
table just there where she had been 
standing half an hour before—to 
smile and talk and look her best 
as if everything was steady under 
her feet, and she knew of no vol- 
cano! And then, to crown all, Sir 
Charles Motherwell! In the height 
of her excitement it was perhaps 
arelief to her to think how at 
least she would crush that one 
retendant. If it should be the 
fast act of her reign at Brownlows, 
there would be a certain poetic 
justice in it. If he was so fool- 
ish, if he was so persistent, Sara 
savagely resolved that she would 
let him propose this time. And 
then! ut then she cried, to 
Angelique’s great discomfiture, 
without any apparent reason, 
What was to be done with a young 
lady who left herself but twenty 
minutes to dress in, and wept in an 
unprovoked and exasperating way 
in the middle of it? Sara was so 
shaken and driven about by emo- 
tion and by self-restraint that she 
was humble to Angelique in the 
— of all her own tumults of 
soul, 


CHAPTER XXX.—JAOK'S LAST TRIAL, 


The dinner passed over without, 
so far as the guests were aware, 
any special feature in it. Jack 
might look out of sorts, perhaps, 
but then Jack had been out of sorts 
for sometime past. As for Sara, the 
roses on her cheeks were so much 
brighter than usual, that some 
people went so far as to suppose 
she had stooped to the vulgar arts 
of the toilette. Sir Charles Mother- 
well was by her side, and she was 

ing to him with more than 
ordinary vivacity. Mr. Brownlow, 
for his part, looked just as usual. 
People do not trouble themselves 


to observe whether the head of the 
house, when it isa man of his age 
looks pale or otherwise. He talked 
just as usual; and though, perhaps, 
it was he who had suffered most in 
this crisis, it did not cost him s0 
much now as it did to his son and 
daughter. And the new people who 
came only for the evening, and 
knew nothing about it, amused the 
eople who were living at Brown- 
ow’s, and had felt in the air some 
indication of the storm. Every- 
thing went on well, to the amaze- 
ment of those who were princi- 
pally concerned—that is to say, 
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everything went on like a dream; 
the héurs and all the sayings and 
doings in them, even those which 
they themselves did and said, swept 
on, and carried with them the 
three who had anxieties so much 
deeper at heart, Sara’s cheeks kept 
purning crimson all the night; and 
Mr. Brownlow stood apart and 
talked heavily with one or other of 
his guests; and Jack did the best 
he could—going so far as to dance, 
which was an exercise he did not 
much enjoy. And the guests called 
it “a very pleasant evening ”"—with 
more than ordinary sincerity, When 
the greater part of those heavy 
hours had passed, and they began 
to see the end of their trial, a ser- 
yant came into the room and ad- 
dressed himself to Jack, who was 
just then standing with his partner 
in the pause of a waltz. Sara, 
though she was herself flying round 
the room at the moment, saw it, 
and lost breath. Mr, Brownlow 
saw it from the little inner draw- 
ing-room. Itseemed to them that 
every eye was fixed upon that one 
point, but the fact was nobody 
even noticed it but themselves and 
Jack’s partner, who was naturally 
indignant when he gave up her 
hand and took her back to her seat. 
Somebody wanted to see him, the 
servant said—somebody who would 
not take any answer, but insisted 
on seeing Mr. John—somebody 
from the cottages at the gate. It 
was Willis himself who came, and 
he detracted inno way from the 
importance of the communication, 
His looks were grave enough for a 
plenipotentiary. His master, look- 
ing at him, felt that Willis must 
know all; but Willis, to tell the 
truth, knew nothing. He felt that 
something was wrong, and, with the 
instinct of a British domestic, re- 
cognised that it was his duty to 
make the most of it—that was all. 
Jack went out following him, but 
the people who did not know there 
was anything significant in his 
going, took very little notice of it. 
The only visible consequence was, 
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that thenceforward Sara was too 
tired to dance, and Mr. Brownlow. 
forgot what he was saying in the 
middle of a sentence, Simple as 
the cause might be, it was alarming 
to them, 

Jack asked the man no questions 
as he went down-stairs ; he was bim- 
self wound-up, and ready for any- 
thing. Whatever additional hard- 
ship or burden might come, his 
position could scarcely be made 
worse. he was in a manner 
indifferent. What could it matter ? 
In the hall he found Mrs. Swayne 
standing wrapped up in a big 
shawl. She was excited, and flut- 
tered, and breathless, and almost 
unable to speak, and the shawl 
which was thrown over her head 
showed that she had come in haste. 
She put her hand on Jack’s arm, 
and drew him to a side out of hear- 
ing of the servants, and then her 
message burst forth. 

“It’s not what I ever thought 
I’d come to. It ain’t what I’d do, if 
e’er a one of us were in our right 
senses,” she cried. ‘ But you must 
come down to her this very mo- 
ment. Oome along with me, Mr. 
Jobn. It’s that dark I’ve struck 
my foot. again’ every tree, and I’ve 
come that fast I ain’t gota bit of 
breath left in my body. Come 
down to her this very moment. 
Come along with me.” 
“What is the matter?” 
Jack, 

“Matter! It’s matter enough,” 
gasped Mrs. Swayne, “or it never 
would have been me to come leav- 
ing my man in his rheumatics, and 
the street door open, and an old 
shawl over my head. And there 
ain’t one minute to be lost. Get 
your hat and something to keep 
you warm, and I'll tell you by the 
way. It’s bitter cold outside.” 

In spite of himself Jack hesi- 
tated. His pride rose up against 
the summons, Pamela had left 
him and gone over to her mother’s 
side, and her mother was no longer 
& nameless poor woman, but the 
hard creditor who was about to 


D 


said 
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ruin him and his. Though he had 
vowed that he would never give 
her up, yet somehow at that mo- 
ment his pride got the better of 
his love. He hesitated, and stood 
looking at the breathless messenger, 
who herself, in her turn, began to 
look at him with a certain contempt. 

“Jf youain’t a-coming, Mr. John,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, “say so—that’s 
all as I ask. Not as I would be 
any way surprised. It’s like men. 
When you don’t want ’em, they’ll 
come fast enough; but when you’re 
in need,.and they might be of some 
use—Ugh! that ain’t my way. I 
wouldn’t be the wretch as would 
leave that poor young critter in her 
trouble, all alone.” 

‘“* All alone—what do you mean?” 
said Jack, following her to the 
door, and snatching his hat as he 
oe **How can she be alone? 

id she send you? What trouble 
is shein? Woman, can’t you tell me 
what you mean?” 

“T won’t be called woman by 
you, not if you was ten times as 
grand—not if you wasa duke ora 
lord,” said Mrs, Swayne, rushing 
out into the night. Beyond the 
circle of the household lights, the 
gleaming lamp at the door and 
lighted windows, the avenue was 
black as only a path in the heart 
of the country can be. The night 
was intensely dark, the rain driz- 
zling, and now and then a shower 
of leaves falling with the rain. Two 
or three long strides brought Jack 
up with the indignant Mrs. Swayne, 
who ran and stumbled, but made 
indifferent progress. He took hold 
of her arm, and in his excitement 
unconsciously gave her a shake. 

“Keep by me and [ll guide 
you,” he said; “and tell me in a 
word what is the matter, and how 
she happens to be alone?” 

Then Mrs. Swayne’s passion gave 
way to tears. “ You'd think your- 
self alone,” she cried, “if you was 
left with one as has had a shock, 
and don’t know you no more than 
Adam, and ne’er a soul in the 
house, now I’m gone, but poor old 
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Swayne with his rheumatics, ag 
can’t stir, not to save Mis life, 
You'd think it yourself if it was 
you. But catch a man a-forgetti 
of hisself like that; and the first 
thought in her mind was for you. 
Oh me! oh me! She thought you'd 
ha’ come like an arrow outof a 
bow.” 

“ A shock?” said Jack vaguely to 
himself; and then he let go his 
hold of Mrs. Swayne’s arm, “JI 
can’t wait for you,” he said; “] 
can be there quicker than you,” 
And he rushed wildly into the 
darkness, forsaking her. He was 
at the gate before the bewildered 
woman, thus abandoned, could 
make two steps in advance. As 
he dashed past old Betty’s cottage, 
he saw inside the lighted window 
a face he knew, and though he did 
not recognise who it was, a certain 
sense of help at hand came over 
him. Another. moment and he 
was in Mrs. Swayne’s cottage, so far 
recollecting himself as to tread 
more softly as he rushed up the 
dark and narrow stair. hen 
he opened the door, Pamela gave 
but one glance round to 
him. She was alone, as . 
Swayne had said. On the bed 
by which she stood lay a marble 
figure, dead to all appearance ex- 
cept for its eyes. Those eyes 
moved in the strangest, most terri- 
ble way, looking wildly round and 
round, now at the ceiling, now at 
the window, now at Pamela, impe- 
rious and yet agonised. And poor 
little Pamela, soft girlish creature, 
stood desperate, trying to read 
what they said. She had not a 
word to give to Jack—not even 4 
look, except for one brief moment. 
‘What does she want—what does 
she want?” she cried. “Oh, mam- 
ma! mamma! will you not try to 
speak?” 

“Ts there no one with you?” 
said Jack. “Have you sent for the 
doctor? How long has she been 
like this? My darling! my poor 
little darling! Has the doctor seen 
her yet?” 
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“] sent for you,” said Pamela, 


piteously. “ Oh, what does she 
want? I think she could speak if 
she would only try.” 

“It is the doctor she wants,” 
cried Jack. ‘* That is the first 
thing; and he turned and rushed 
down-stairs still more rapidly than 
he had come up. The first thing 
he did was to go across to old 
Betty’s cottage, and send the old 
woman to Pamela’s aid, or at least, 
if aid was impossible, to remain 
with her. There he found Powys, 
who was waiting till the guests 
went away from Brownlows. Him 
Jack placed in Mrs, Swayne’s par- 
lour, to be ready to lend any assist- 
ance that might be wanted, or to 
call succour from the great house 
if necessary; and then he himself 
buttoned his coat and set off on a 
wild race over hedge and field for 
the doctor: The nearest doctor 
was in Dewsbury, a mile and a half 
away. Jack knew every step of 
the country, and plunged into the 
unseen byways and across the 
ploughed fields; in so short a 
time that Mrs. Swayne had scarcely 
reached her own house, he dashed 
back again in the doctor’s gig. 
Then he went into the dark little 

arlour to wait and take breath. 

@ was in evening dress, just as 
he had been dancing; his light 
varnished boots were heavy with 
ploughed soil and wet earth, his 
shirt wet with rain, his whole ap- 
pearance wild and dishevelled. 
Powys looked at him with the 
strange mixture of repugnance and 
liking that existed between the 
young men, and drew forward a 
chajg.for him before the dying fire. 

“Why did not you let me go?” 
he said. “I was in better trim 
for it than you.” 

“You did not know the way,” 
said Jack ; ‘“‘ besides, there are things 
that nobody can do for one.” Then 
he added, after a pause, “Her 
daughter is going to be my wife.” 

“Ah!” said Powys, with a sigh, 
half of sympathy, half of envy. 
He did not think of Jack’s cir- 
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cumstances in any speculative — 
but only as comparing them 

his own hard and humble fate, 
who should never have a wife, as 
he said to himself—to whom it 
was mere presumption, madness, to 
think of love at all a con 

“Yes,” said Jack, putting his 
wet feet to the fire; and then he 
too gave forth a big sigh from his 
excited breast, and felt the liking 
grow stronger than the repugnance, 
and that he must speak to some 
one or die. 

“Tt is a pretty mess,” he said; 
“T thought they were very poor, 
and it turns out she has a right 
to almost all my father has—trust- 
money that was left to him if he 
could not find her; and he was 
never able to find her. And, at 
last, after all was settled between 
us, she turns up; and now, I sup- 
pose, she’s going to die.” 

“T hope not,” said Powys, not 
knowing what answer to make. 

“Tt’s easy to say you hope not,” 
said Jack, “but she wiil—you'll 
see she will. I never saw such a 
woman. And then what am I to 
do?—forsake my poor Pamela, who 
does not know a word of it, because 
she is an heiress, or marry her and 
rob my father? You may think 
yours is a hard case, but I'd like 
to know what you would do if you 
were me?” 

“T should not forsake her any- 
how,” said Powys, kindling with 
the thought. 

“ And neither shall I, by Jove,” 
said Jack, getting up in his vehe- 
mence. ‘“* What should I care for 
fathers and mothers, or any fellow 
in the world? It’s all that cursed 
money—that’s what it always is. 
It comes in your way and in my way 
wherever a man turns—not that 
one can get on without it either,” 
said Jack, a sitting down 
and leaning over the fire with ‘his 
face propped up in his two hands, 

“Some of us have got to do 
without it,” said Powys, with a 
short laugh, though he did not see 
anything amusing in it. Yet there 
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was a certain bitter drollery in the 
contrast between his own little 
salary and the family he had al- 
ready to support on it, and Jack’s 
difficulties at finding that his 
Cinderella had turned into a fairy 
princess. Jack gave a hasty glance 
at him as if fearing that he himself 
was being laughed at. But poor 
Powys had a sigh coming so close 
after his laugh that it was impos- 
sible to suspect him of mockery, 
Jack sighed too, for company. His 
heart was opened; and the chance 
of talking to anybody was a god- 
send to him in that moment of sus- 
pense. 

“Were you to have been with us 
this evening?” he said. “ Why 
did not you come? My father al- 
ways likes to see you.” 

“He does not care to see me 
now,” said Powys, with a little 
bitterness; “I don’t know why. 
I went up to carry him some papers, 
against my will. He took me to 


your house at first against my own 


gatement. It 


would have been 

etter for me I had walked over a 
precipice or been struck down like 
the one lady up-stairs.” 

““No,” said Jack, pitying, and 
yet there was a touch of condescen- 
sion in his voice. ‘Don’t say so 
—not so bad asthat. A man may 
make a mistake, and yet it need 
not kill him. There’s the doctor 
—I must hear what he has to 
say.” 

The doctor came in looking very 
grave. He said there were signs of 
some terrible mental tumult and 
shock she had received; that all 
the symptoms were of the worst 
kind, and that he had no hope 
whatever for her life. She might 
recover her faculties and be able to 
P araps but it was almost certain 

t she must die. This was the 
verdict. pronounced upon Mrs. Pres- 
ton as the carriage lamps of the 
departing guests began to gleam 
down the avenue, and old Betty 
rushed across to open the gates, 
and the horses came prancing out 
into the road. Pamela caught a 
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momentary glimpse of them as she 
moved about the room, and it sud- 
denly occurred to her to remember 
her own childish delight at the 
sight when she first came. And 
oh, how many things had happened 
since then! And this last of all 
which she understood least. She 
was sick with terror and wonder, 
and her head ached and her heart 
throbbed. They were her mother’s 
eyes which looked at her so, and 
yet she was afraid of them. How 
was she ever to live out the end- 
less night ? 

It was a dreadful night for more 
people than Pamela. Powys went 
up to the great house very shortly 
after to carry the news to Mr. 
Brownlow, who was so much over- 
come by it that he shivered and 
trembled and looked for the mo- 
ment like a feeble old man. He 
sank down into his chair, and 
could not speak at first. “God 
forgive me,” he said, when he had 
recovered himself. “I am afraid 
I had ill thoughts of her—very ill 
thoughts in my head. Sara, you 
heard all—was I harsh to her? It 
could not be anything I said?” 

‘** No, papa,” said Sara, trembling, 
and she came to him and drew his 
head for a moment to her young, 
tremulous, courageous breast. And 
Powys stood looking on with a 
pang in his heart. He did not 
understand what all this meant, 
but he knew that she was his and 
yet could not be his. He dared 
not go and console her as he had 
done in his madness when they 
were alone. ° 

Mr. Brownlow would not go to 
bed; he sat and watched, and sent 
for news through the whole long 
night. And Powys, who knew only 
by Jack’s short and incoherent 
story what important issues were 
involved, served him faithfully as 
his messenger coming and going. 
The thoughts that arose in Mr. 
Brownlow’s mind were not to 
be described. It was not pos- 
sible that compunction such as 
that which moved him at first 
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could be his only feeling. As the 
hours went on, @ certain strange 
mixture of satisfaction and _ re- 
proach against Providence came 
into his mind. He said Provi- 
dence in his mind, being afraid and 
ashamed to say God. If Provi- 
dence was about to remove this ob- 
stacle out of his way, it would seem 
but fitting and natural; but why, 
then why, when it was to be, not 
have done it a few days sooner? 
Two days sooner?—that would 
have made all the difference. Now 
the evil she had done would not 
die with her, though it might be 
lessened. In these unconscious in- 
articulate thoughts, which came by 
no will of his, which haunted him 
indeed against his will, there rose 
a certain upbraiding against the 
tardy fate. It was too late. The 
harm was done. As it was, it 
seemed natural that his enemy 
should be taken out of his way, for 
Providence had ever been very 
kind to him—but why should it be 
this one day too late? 


Jack sat down-stairs in Mrs. 


Swayne’s parlour all the night. 
The fire went out, and he had not 
the heart to have it lighted: one 
miserable candle burnt dully in the 


chill air. Now and then Powys 
came in from the darkness with- 
out, glowing from his rapid walk; 
sometimes Mrs. Swayne came creak- 
ing down-stairs to tell him there 
was no change; once or twice he 
himself stole up to see the same 
awful sight. Poor Pamela, for her 
part, sat by the bedside half-stupe- 
fied by her vigil. She had not 
spirit enough left to give one an- 
swering look to her lover. Her 
brain was racking with devices to 
make out what her mother meant. 
She kept talking to her, pleading 
with her, entreating—oh, if she 
would but try to speak! and ever 
in desperation making another and 
another effort to get at her mean- 
ing. Jack could not bear the sight. 
The misery, and darkness, and sus- 
pense down-stairs were less dread- 
ful at least than this. Even the 
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doctor, though he knew nothing of 
what lay below, had been appar 
ently excited by the external aspect 
of affairs, and came pr before 
daybreak to see if any ¢ —_ were 
perceptible. It was that hour of 
all others most chilling and miser- 
able ; that hour which every watcher 
knows, just before dawn, when the 
darkness seems more intense, the 
cold more keen, the night more 
lingering and wretched than at any 
other moment. Jack in his damp 
and thin dress walked shivering 
about the little black parlour, un- 
able to keep still. 

She might die and make no sign ; 
and if she did so, was it possible 
still to ignore all that had happened, 
and to bestow her just heritage on - 
Pamela only under cover as his 
wife? This was the question that 
racked him as he waited and lis- 
tened; but when the doctor went 
up just before daybreak a commo- 
tion was heard in the room above. 
Jack stood still for a moment hold- 
ing his breath, and then he rushed 
up-stairs. Before he got into the 
room there arose suddenly a hoarse 
voice, which was scarcely intelligi- 
ble. It was Mrs. Preston who was 
speaking. ‘‘ What was it? what was 
it?” she was crying wildly. “ What 
did I tell you, child?” and then, as 
he opened the door, a great outery 
filled the air. “Oh, my God, I’ve 
forgotten—I’ ve forgotten ! ” cried the 
dying woman. She was sitting up 
in her bed in a last wild rally of 
all her powers. Motion and speech 
had come back to her. She was 
propping herself up on her two 
thin arms, thrusting herself for- 
ward with a strained and excessive 
muscular action, such as extreme 
weakness sometimes is equal to 
As she looked round wildly with 
the same eager impotent look that 
had wrung the beholders’ hearts 
while she was speechless, her eye fell 
on Jack, who was standing at the 
door, She gave a sudden shriek 
of mingled triumph and entreaty. 
“You can tell them,” she said— 
“you can tell me—come and tell 
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me—tell me! Pamela, there is one 
that knows.” 

“Oh, mamma, I don’t want to 
hear,” cried Pamela; “oh, lie down 
and take what the doctor says; 
oh, mamma, mamma, if you care 
forme! Don’t sit up and wear 
out your strength, and break my 
heart.” 

“Tt’s for you—it’s all for you!” 
cried the sufferer; and she moved 
the hands on which she was sup- 
porting herself, and threw forward 
her ghastly head, upon which Death 
itself seemed to have set its mark. 
“T’ve no time to lose—I’m dying, 
and I’ve forgotten it all. Oh, my 
God, to think I should forget! 
Come here, if you are a man, and 
tell me what it was!” 

Jack stepped forward like a man 
inadream. He saw that she might 
fall and die the next moment; her 
worn bony arms began to tremble, 
her head fell forward, her eyes 
staring at him seemed to loosen 
in their sockets. Perhaps she had 
but half an hour longer to live. The 
strength of death was in her no less 
than its awful weakness. ‘‘ Tell me,” 
she repeated, in a kind of babble, 
as if she could not stop. Pamela, 
who never thought nor questioned 
what her mother’s real meaning 
was, kept trying, with tears and all 
her soft force, to lay her down-on 
the pillows; and the doctor, who 
thought her raving, stood by and 
leoked on with a calm professional 
eye, attributing all her excitement 
to the delirium of death. In the 
midst of this preoccupied group 
Jack stood forward, held by her 
eye. An unspeakable struggle was 
oing on in his mind. Nobody 

lieved there was any meaning in 
her words. Was it he that must 
give them a meaning, and furnish 
forth the testimony that was needed 
against himself? It was but to be 
silent, that was all, and no one 
would be the wiser. Mrs. Swayne, 
too, was in the room, curious but 
unsuspicious. They all thought it 
was she who was “ wandering,” and 
not that he had anything to tell. 
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Then once more she raised her 
voice, which grew harsher and 
weaker every moment. “I am 
dying,” she cried; “if you will 
not tell me I will speak to God, 
I will speak to Him—about it—He 
—will send word—somehow. Oh 
my God, tell me—tell me—what 
was it?—before I die.” 

Then they all Jooked at him, not 
with any real suspicion, but won- 
dering. Jack was as pale almost 
as the dying creature who thus ap- 
pealed to him. “I will tell you,” 
he said, in a broken voice. “It 
was about money. I can’t speak 
about legacies and interest here, 
I will speak of it—when—you are 
better. I will see—that she has 
her rights.” 

“Money!” cried Mrs. Preston, 
catching at the word— money— 
my mother’s money—that is what 
it was. A fortune, Pamela! and 
you'll have friends — plenty of 
friends when I’m gone. Pamela, 
Pamela, it’s all for you.” 

Then she fell back rigid, not 
yielding, but conquered; for a mo- 
ment it seemed as if some dreadful 
fit was coming on; but presentl 
she relapsed into the state in whic 
she had been before—dumb, rigid, 
motionless, with a frame of ice, 
and two eyes of fire. Jack stag- 
gered out of the room, broken and 
worn out; the very doctor, when 
he followed, begged for wine, and 
swallowed it eagerly. It was more 
than even his professional nerves 
could bear. 

“She ought to have died then,” 
he said; “‘ by all sorts of rules she 
ought to have died; but I don’t 
see much difference in her state 
now; she might go on like that for 
days—no one can say.” 

Jack was not able to make any 
answer; he was worn out as if 
with hard work; his forehead was 
damp with exhaustion; he too 
= down some of the wine Mrs. 

wayne brought them, but he had 
no strength to make any reply. 

““Mr. Brownlow, let me advise 
you to go home,” said the doctor; 
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“ no one can do any good here. You 
must make the young lady lie down, 
Mrs. Swayne. There will be no im- 
mediate change, and there is no- 
thing tobe done but to watch her. 
If she should recover consciousness 
again, don’t cross her in anything; 
give her the drops if possible, and 
watch—that’s all that can be done. 
I shall come back in the course of 
the day.” 

And in the grey dawning Jack 
too went home. He was changed ; 
conflict and doubt had gone out 
of him. In their place a sombre 
cloud seemed to have taken him 
up. It was justice, remorseless 
and uncompromising, that thus 
overshadowed him. Expediency 
was not to be his guide,—not 
though it should be a thousand 
times better, wiser, more desirable, 
than any other course of action. 
It was not what was bestthat had 
now to be considered, but only 
what was right. It never occurred 
to him that any further struggle 
could be made. He felt himself 


no longer Pamela’s betrothed lover, 


whose natural place was to defend 
and protect her, but her legal guar- 
dian and adviser, bound to consider 
her interests and make the best of 
everything; the champion, not of 
herself, but of her fortune—that 
fortune which seemed to step be- 
tween and separate them for ever. 
When he was half-way up the 
avenue it occurred to him that he 
had forgotten Powys, and he went 
back again to look for him. He 
had grown asa brother to him daur- 
ing this long night. Powys, how- 
ever, was gone. Before Jack left 
the house he had set off for Master- 
ton with the instinct of a man who 
has his daily work todo, and can- 
not indulge in late hours. Poor 
fellow! Jack thought in his heart. 
It was hard upon him to be sacri- 
ficed to Mr. Brownlow’s freak and 
Sara’s vanity. But though he was 
himself likely to be a fellow-suf- 
ferer, it did not occur to Jack to 
intercede for Powys, or even to im- 
agine that now he need not be sac- 
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rificed. Such an idea never entered 
into his head. Everything was 
quiet in Brownlows when he went 
home. Mr. Brownlow had been 
persuaded to go to his room, and 
except the weary and reproachful 
servant who admitted Jack, there 
was nobody to be seen. He went 
up to his own room in the cold 
early daylight, passing by the doors 
of his visitors with a certain bitter- 
ness, and at the same time con- 
tempt. He was scornful of them 
for their ignorance, for their indif- 
ference, for their faculty of bein 
amused and seeing no deeper. 
parcel of fools! he said to himself; 
and yet he knew very well they 
were not fools, and was more thank- 
ful than he could express that their 
thoughts were directed to other 
matters, and that they were as yet 
unsuspicious of the real state of 
affairs. Everybody was quite un- 
suspicions, even the people who 
surrounded Pamela. They saw 
something was amiss, but they had 
no idea what it was. Only himself, 
in short, knew to its full extent the 
trouble which had overwhelmed 
him. Only he knew that it was 
his hard fate to be his father’s 
adversary, and the legal adviser 
of his betrothed bride; separated 
from the one by his opposition, 
from the other by his guardianship. 
He would win the money away 
from his own flesh and blood, and 
he would lose them in doing so; 
he would. win it for his love, an 
in the act he would lose Pamela. 
Neither son nor lover hencefor- 
ward, neither happy and prosper- 
ous in taking his own will, nor 
beloved and cherished in standing 
by those who belonged to him. He 
would establish Pamela’s rights, 
and secure her in her fortune, but 
never could he share that fortune. 
It was an inexorable fate which had 
overtaken him. Just as Brutus, 
but with no praise for being just; 
this was to be his destiny. Jack 
flung himself listlessly on his bed, — 
and turned his face from the light. 
It was a cruel fate. 
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OHAPTER XXXI.—sSIR CHARLES MOTHERWELL. 


The guests at Brownlows next 
morning got up with minds a little 
relieved. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dent excitement of the family, 
things had passed over quietly 
enough, and nothing had happened, 
and indifferent spectators easily 
accustom themselves to aay atmo- 
sphere, and forget the peculiarities 
init. There might still be a smell 
of brimstone in the air, but their 
organs were habituated, and failed 
to perceive it. After breakfast Sir 
Charles Motherwell had a little talk 
with Mr, Brownlow, as he smoked 
his morning cigar in the avenue; 
but nobody, except perhaps his 
mother, who was alive to his move- 
ments, took any notice of what he 
was doing. Once more the men in 
the house were left to themselves; 
but it did not strike the mso oddly 
as on the day before. And Sara, 
for her part, was easier in her mind. 
She could not helpit. It might be 


wicked even, but she could not help 


it. She was sorry Mrs. Preston 
should die; but since Providence 
had so willed it, no doubt it was 
the best for everybody. This in- 
stinctive argument came to Sara 
as to all the rest. Nobody was 
doing it. It was Providence, and it 
was for the best. And Jack would 
marry Pamela, and Sara would go 
with her father to Masterton, and, 
but for the shock of Mrs. Preston’s 
death, which would wear off in the 
course of nature, all would go merry 
as a marriage bell. This was how 
she had planned it all out to her- 
self; and she saw no difficulty in it. 
Accordingly, she had very much 
recovered her spirits. Of course, 
the house at Masterton would not 
be so pleasant as Brownlows; at 
least—in some things it might not 
be so pleasant—but——- And so, 
though she might be a little im- 
patient, and a little preoccupied, 
things were decidedly brighter with 
Sara that morning. She was in the 
dining-room as usus., giving the 


housekeeper the benefit of her views 
about dinner, when Sir Charles 
came in. He saw her, and he lin- 
gered in the hall waiting for her, 
and her vengeful project of the 
previous night occurred to Sara, 
If she was to be persecuted any 
more about him, she would let him 
propose; charitably, feelingly, she 
had staved off that last ceremony; 
but now, if she was to be threatened 
with him—if he was to be thrown in 
her face—— And he looked very 
sheepish and awkward as he stood 
in the hall, pulling at the black 
mustache which was so like a re 
pirator. She saw him, and she 
prolonged his suspense, poor fellow, 
She bethought herself of a great 
many things she had to say to the 
housekeeper. And he stood out- 
side, like a faithful dog, and waited, 
When she saw that he would not 
go away, Sara gave in to necessity, 
“Lady Motherwell is in the morn- 
ing-room, and all the rest,” she said, 
as she joined him; and then turned 
to lead the way up-stairs. 

“T don’t want to see my mother,” 
he said, with a slight shudder, she 
thought; and then he made a very 
bold effort. ‘ Fine -morning,” said 
Sir Charles ; “‘ aw—would you mind 
taking a little walk?” 

“ Taking a walk?” 
in amaze. 

““ Aw—yes—or—I’d like to speak 
to you for ten minutes,” said Sir 
Charles, with growing embarrass- 
ment; ‘ fact is, Miss Brownlow, I 
don’t want to see my mother.” 

“That is very odd,” said Sara, 
tempted to laughter; “ but still 
you might walk by yourself, with- 
out seeing Lady Motherwell. There 
would not be much protection in 
having me.” 

“Tt was not for—protection, nor 
—nor that sort of thing,” stam- 
mered Sir Charles, growing very 
red—“ fact is, Miss Brownlow, it 
was something I had to say—to 
you-—". = 


said Sara, 
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“Oh!” said Sara: she saw it was 
coming now; and, fortified by her 
resolution, she made no further 
effort to smother it. This, at least, 
she could do, and nobody had any 
right to interfere with her. She 
might be in her very last days of 
sovereignty ; afew hours might see 
her fallen—fallen from her high 
estate ; but, at least, she could re- 
fuse Charley Motherwell. That was 
a right of which neither cruel father 
nor adverse fortune could deprive 
her. She made no further resist- 
ance, or attempt to getaway. “If 
it is only to speak to me, we can 
talk in the library,” she said; “ itis 
too early to go out.” And so say- 
ing, she led the way into Mr. Brown- 
low’s room. Notwithstanding the 
strange scenes she had seen in it, 
it did not chill Sara in her present 
mood. But it evidently had a so- 
lemnising effect on Sir Charles. 
She walked across to the fire, which 
was burning cheerfully, and placed 
herself in one of the big chairs 
which stood by, arranging her 
pretty skirts within its heavy arms, 


which was a troublesome operation ; 
and then she pointed graciously to 


the other. “Sit down,” she said, 
“and tell me what it is about.” 

It was not an encouraging open- 
ing for a bashful lover. It was not 
like this that she had received 
Powys’s sudden wild declarations, 
his outbursts of passionate pre- 
sumption. She had been timid 
enough then, and had faltered and 
failed to herself, somewhat as poor 
Sir Charles was doing. He did not 
accept her kind invitation to seat 
himself, but stood before her in 
front of the fire, and looked more 
awkward than ever. Poor fellow, 
he had a great deal on his mind. 

“Miss Brownlow,” he burst out, 
all at once, after he had fidgeted 
about for five minutes, pulling his 
mustache and looking at her, “I 
ama bad fellow to talk. I never 
know what to say. I’ve got into 
heaps of scrapes from people mis- 
taking what I mean.” 

“Indeed, I am sure I am very 
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sorry,” said Sara; “but I think I 
always understand what you mean.” 

“Yes,” he said, with relief, “* aw— 
I’ve observed that. You're one 
that does, and my mother’s one; 
but never mind my mother just 
now,” he went on precipitately. 
“For instance, when a fellow wants 
to ask a girl to marry him, every- 
thing has to be understood—a mis- 
take about that would be awful— 
would be dreadful—I mean, you 
know, it wouldn’t do.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do at all,” said 
Sara, looking at him with terrible 
composure, and without even the 
ghost of a smile. 

“Yes,” said Sir Charles, revolv- 
ing on his own axis, “it might be 
a horrid mess. That’s why I wanted 
to see you, to set out with, before I 
spoke to my mother. My mother’s 
a little old-fashioned. I’ve just 
been talking to Mr. Brownlow. I 
can make my—-aw—any girl very 
comfortable. It’s not a bad old 
place; and as for settlements and 
that sort of thing——” 

“T should be very glad to give 
you my advice, I am sure,” said 
Sara, demurely ; “ but I should like 
first to know who the lady is.” 

“The lady!” cried Sir Charles— 
“aw—upon my word, it’s too bad. 
That’s why I said everything must 
be very plain. Miss Brownlow, 
there’s not a girl in the world 
but yourself—not one!—aw—you 
know what I mean. I’d go down 
on my knees, or anything; only 
you'd laugh, I know, and I'd lose 
my—my head.” All this he said 
with immense rapidity, moving up 
and down before her. Then he 
suddenly came to a standstill, and 
looked into her face. “I know 
I can’t talk,” he said; “but, you 
know, of course, it’s you. What 
would be the good of coming like 
this, and—and making a fool of 
myself, if it wasn’t you?” 

“ But it can’t be me, Sir Charles,” 
said Sara, growing, in spite of her- 
self, out of sympathy, a little agi- 
tated, and forgetting the humour of 
the situation. “It can’t be me— 





don’t say any more. If you only 
knew what has been happening to 
us——”’ 

“T know,” cried Sir Oharles, 
coming a step closer; “ that’s why 
—though I don’t mean that’s why 
from the commencement, for I only 
heard this morning; and that’s why 
I don’t want to see my mother. 
You need not think it matters to 
me—lI’ve got plenty, and we could 
have your father to live with us, if 
you like.” 

Sara stood up with the intention 
of making him a stately and serious 
answer, but as she looked at his 
eager face, bent forward and gazing 
down at her, a sudden change came 
over her feelings. She had been 
laughing at him a moment before; 
now all at once, without any appa- 
rent provocation, she burst into 
tears. Sir Charles was very much 
dismayed. It did not occur to him 
to take advantage of her weeping, 
as Powys had done. He stared, 
and he drew a step farther back, 
and fell into a state of consterna- 
tion. “I’ve said something I ought 
not to have said,” he exclaimed ; 
“T know I’m a wretched fellow to 
talk; but then I thought you would 
understand.” 

“I do understand,” cried Sara, 
in her impulsive way; ‘“‘and papa 
was quite right, and I am a horrid 
wretch, and you are the best man 
in the world! ” 

“Not so much as that,” said Sir 
Charles, with a smile of satisfaction, 
which showed all his teeth under his 
black mustache; “but as long as 
you are pleased—— Don’t cry. 
We'll settle it all between us, and 
make him comfortable; and as for 
you and me——” 

He made a step forward, beam- 
ing with content as he spoke, and 
poor Sara, drying her eyes hastily, 
and waking up to the urgency of 
the situation, retreated as he ad- 
vanced. 

“But, Sir Charles,” she cried, 
clasping her hands—‘ Oh! what a 
wretch I amto take you in and vex 
you. Stop! I did not mean that. 
I meant—oh ! I could kill myself— 
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I think you are the best and kind. 
est and truest man in the world, 
but it can never be me!” 

Sir Charles stopped short. That 
air of flattered vanity and imbecile 
self-satisfaction with which most 
men receive the idea of being loved, 
suddenly yielded in his face to 
intense surprise. ‘Why? how? 
what? I don’t understand,” he 
stammered; and stood amazed, ut- 
terly at a loss to know what she 
could mean. 

‘“* Tt can never be me! ” cried Sara, 
“T am not much good. I don't 
deserve to be cared for. You will 
find somebody else a great deal 
nicer. There are girls in the house 
even—there is Fanny. Don’t be 
angry. I don’t think there is any- 
thing particular in me.” 

“But it is only you I fancy,” 
cried Sir Oharles, deluded, poor 
man, by this humility, and once 
more lighting up with complaisance 
and self-satisfaction. ‘‘ Fact is, we 
could be very comfortable together. 
I don’t know about any other girls. 
You’re nice enough for me.” 

Then Sara sank once more into 
the chair where a few minutes be- 
fore she had established herself 
with such state and dignity. “ Don’t 
say any more,” she cried again, 
clasping her hands. “Don’t! I 
shall like you, and be grateful to 
you, all my life; but it can never 
be me!” 

If Sara had beer so foolish as 
to imagine that her unimpassioned 
suitor would be easily got rid of, 
she now found out her error. He 
stared at her, and he took a little 
walk around the table, and then 
he cime back again. The facts of 
the case had not penetrated his 
mind. Her delicate intimations 
had no effect upon him. “If you 
like me,” he said, that’s enough— 
fact is, I don’t see how any girl 
could be nicer. They say all girls 
talk like this at first. You and I 
might be very comfortable; and as 
for my mother—you know if you 
wanted to have the house to your- 
self——” 

** Would you be so wicked as to 
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and turn out your mother?” 
cried Sara, suddenly flashing into 
indignation, “and for a girl you 
know next to nothing about? Sir 
Charles, I never should have ex- 
ted this of you.” 

Poor Sir Charles fell back utterly 
disconcerted. “It was all to make 
you comfortable,” he said. “Of 
course I’d like my mother to stay. 
It was all for you.” 

“And I told you it could never 
be me,” cried Sara—‘‘never! I 
am going to Masterton with papa to 
take care of him. It is he who wants 
me most. And then I must say aad 
bye to everybody; I shall only be 
the attorney’s daughter at Master- 
ton; we shall be quite different; 
but, Sir Charles, I shall always like 
you and wish you well. You have 
been so very good and kind to me.” 

Then Sara waved her hand to 
him and went towards the door. 
As for Sir Charles, he was too mach 
bewildered to speak for the first 
moment. He stood and stared and 
let her pass him. It had never en- 
tered into his mind that this inter- 


view was to come to so abrupt an 
end. But before she left the room 
he had made a long step after her. 
“We could take care of him at 


Motherwell,” he said, “just as 
well. Miss Brownlow, look here. 
It don’t make any difference to me. 
If you had not a penny, you are just 
the same as you always were. If 
you like me, that is enough for me.” 

“But I don’t like you!” said 
Sara, in desperation, turning round 
upon him, with her eyes flashing 
fiercely, her mouth quivering pa- 
thetically, her tears falling fast. “I 
mean I like somebody else better. 
Don’t, please, say any more—thanks 
for befng so good and kind to me; 
and good-bye—good-bye!” 

Then she seized his hand like the 
vehement creature she -was, and 
clasped it close in her soft hands, 
and turned and fied. That was 
the only word for it. She fled, 
never pausing to look back. And 
Sir Charles, utterly bewildered and 
disconcerted, stayed behind. The 
first thing he did was to walk back 
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to the fire, the natural attraction of 
aman in trouble. Then he caught 
a glimpse of his own discomfited 
countenance in the glass. ‘By 
George!” he said to himself, and 
turned his back upon the rueful 
visage. It was the wildest oath he 
ever permitted himself, poor fellow, 
and heshowed the most overwhelm- 
ing perturbation. He stood there 
a long time, thinking it over. He 
was not aman of very fine feelings, 
and yet he felt very much cast. 
down. Though his imagination 
was not brilliant, it served to re- 
call her to him with all her charms. 
And his honest heart ached. “ What 
do I care for other girls?” he said 
to himself. “ What good is Fanny 
tome?” He stood half the morn- 
ing on the hearth-rug, sometimes 
turning round to look at his 
own dejected countenance in the 
glass, and sometimes to poke the 
fire. He had no heart to put him- 
self within reach of his mother, or 
to look at the other girls. When the 
bell rang for luncheon he rushed 
out into the damp woods. Such a 
thing had never happened in his 
respectable life before: and this 
was the end of Sir Charles Mother- 
well’s little romance. 

Sara, though she did not regret 
Sir Charles, was more agitated than 
she could have supposed possible 
when she left the library; there 
are young ladies, no doubt, who 
are hardened to it; but an ordinary 
mortal feels a little sympathetic 
trouble in most cases, when she 
has had to decide (so far) upon an- 
other creature’s fate. And though 
he was not bright, he had behaved 
very well; and then her own affairs 
were in such utter confusion. She 
could not even look her future in 
the face, and say she had any pros- 
pects. If she were to live a hun- 
dred years, how could she ever 
marry her father’s clerk? and how 
could he so much as dream of mar- 
rying her—he who had nothing, 
and a family to maintain? Poor 
Sara went to her own room, and 
had a good cry over Sir Charles in 
the first (but least) place, and her- 
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self in the second. What was to 
become of her? To be the attor- 
ney’s daughter in Masterton was 
not the brightest of fates—and be- 
yond that—— She cried, and she 
did not get any satisfaction from 
the thought of having refused Sir 
Charles. It was very, very good 
and nice of him—and oh, if it 
had only been Fanny on whom he 
had set his fancy! Her eyes were 
still red when she went down-stairs, 
and it surprised her much to see 
her father leaving the morning-room 
as she approached. Lady Mother- 
well was there with a very excited 
and pale face, and one or two other 
ladies with a look of consternation 
about them. One who was leaving 
the room stopped as she did so, took 
Sara in her arms, though it was quite 
uncalled for, and gave her a hasty 
kiss. “‘My poor dear!” said this 
kind woman. As for Lady Mother- 
well, she was in quite a different 
state of mind. 

‘Where is Charley?” she cried. 
“ Miss Brownlow, I wish you would 
tell me where my son is. It is very 
strange. 


He is a young man who 
never cares to be long away from 
his mother; but since we have 
been in this house, he has forsaken 
me.” 

“T saw him in the library,” said 


Sara. “I think he is there now. 
I will go and call him, if you like.” 
This she said because she was an- 
gry; and without any intention of 
doing what she said. 

“T am much obliged to you, I 
am sure,” said the old lacy, whio, 
up to this moment, had been so 
sweet to Sara, and called her by 
every caressing name. “I will 
ring and send a servant, if you will 

rmit me. We have just been 

earing some news that my dear 
boy ought to know.” 

“Tf it is something papa has been 
telling you, I think Sir Charles 
knows already,” said Sara. Lady 
Motherwell gave her head an angry 
toss, and rang the bell violently. 
She took no further notice of the 
girl whom she had professed to be 
o fond of. “Inquire if Sir Charles 
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Motherwell is below,” she said, 
“Tell him I have ordered my car- 
riage, and that his man is putting 
up his things. We are going in 
half an hour.” 

It was at this moment the lun- 
cheon-bell rang, and Sir Charles 
plunged wildly out into the woods, 
Perhaps the sound of the bell molli- 
fied Lady Motherwell. She was an 
old Jady who liked luncheon. Pro- 
bably it occurred to her that to 
have some refreshment before she 
left would do nobody any harm, 
Her son could not make any pro- 
posals at table under her very eyes; 
or perhaps a touch of human feel- 
ing came over her. “I meant to 
say we are going directly after lun- 
cheon,” she said, turning to Sara, 
“ You will be very glad to get rid 
of us all, if Mr. Brownlow really 
means what he says.” 

‘Oh, yes, he means it,” said Sara, 
with a little smile of bitterness; 
‘*but it is always best to have lun- 
cheon first. I think you will find 
your son down-stairs.” 

“You seem to know,” said Lady 
Motherwell; “perhaps that is why 
we have had so little of your com- 
pany this morning. The society of 
young men is pleasanter than that 
of old ladies like me.” 

“The society of some young men 
is pleasant enough,” said Sara, un- 
able to suppress the retort ; - and she 
stood aside and let her guest pass, 
sweeping in her long silken robes. 
Lady Motherwell headed the pro- 
cession; and of the ladies who 
followed, two or three made little 
consoling speeches to Sara as they 
clustered after her. “It will not 
turn out half so bad as your papa 
supposes,” said one. ‘I don't 
see that he had any need to tell. 
We have all had our Josses—but 
we don’t go and publish them to 
all the world.” 

“And if it should be as bad, 
never mind, Sara,” said another. 
“We shall all be as fond of you as 
ever. You must not think it hard- 
hearted if we go away.” 

“Oh, Sara dear, I shall be 80 
sorry to leave you; but he would 
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not have told us,” said a third, “ if 
he had not wanted us to go away.” 

“J don’t know what you all 
mean,” said Sara, “I think you 


want to make me lose my senses, 
Is it papa that wants you to go 
” 


way? 

“ He told us he had lost a great 
deal of money, and perhaps he 
might be ruined,” said the last of 
all, twining her arm in Sara’s. 
“You must come to us, dear, if 
there is any breaking-up, But per- 
haps it may not be as bad as he 
says.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Sara, hold- 
ing up her head proudly. It was 
the only answer she made. She 
swept past them all to her place at 
the head of the table, with a gran- 
deur that was quite unusual, and 
looked round upon her guests like 
ayoung queen. ‘“ Papa,” she said, 
at the top of her sweet young voice, 
addressing liim at the other end of 
the table, “‘ when you have unplea- 
sant news to tell, you should not 
tell it before luncheon. I hope it 
will not hurt anybody’s appetite.” 
This was all the notice she took of 
the embarrassing information that 
had thrown such a cloud of confa- 
sion over the guests. Mr. Brown- 
low, too, had recovered his calm. 
He had meant only to tell Lady 
Motherwell, knowing at the mo- 
ment that her son was pleading his 
suit with Sara down-stairs. He had 
told Sir Charles, and the news had 
but made him more eager; and, 
with a certain subtle instinct that 
came of his profession, Mr. Brown- 
low, that nobody might be able 
to blame him, went and told the 
mother too. It was Lady Mother- 
well’s amazed and indignant excla- 
mations that spread the news. And 
now both he and the old lady were 
equally on tenterhocks of expecta- 
tion. They wanted to know what 
had come of it. Sara, for anything 
they knew, might be Sir Charley’s 
betrothed at this moment. Mr. 
Brownlow, with a kind of hope, 
tried to read what was in his child’s 
face, and Lady Motherwell looked 
at her with a kind ofdespair. Sara, 
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roused to her full strength, smiled 
and baffled them both. 

‘t Sir Charles is in the library,” 
she said, “ Oall him, Willis; he 
might be too much engaged—he 
might not hear the bell.” 

But at this moment another bell 
was heard, which struck strangely 
upon the excited nerves of the com- 
pany. It was the bell at the door, 
which, as that door was always 
open, and there was continual 
some servant or other in the h 
was never rung. On this occasion 
i¢ was pulled wildly, as by some 
one in overwhelming haste. The 
dining-room door was open at the 
moment, and the conversation at 
table was so hushed and uncom- 
fortable, that the voice outside was 
clearly audible. It was something 
about “Miss Sara,” and “to come 
directly.” They all heard it, their 
attention being generally aroused. 
Then came a rush which made 
every one start and turn round, 
It was Mrs. Swayne, with her bon- 
net thrust over her eyes, red and 
breathless with running. ‘“ She’s 
a-dying—she’s a-dying,” said the in- 
truder. “ And I’m ready to drop, 
And, Miss Sara, she’s a-calling for 
you.” 

Sara rose up, feeling her self- 
command put to the utmost test. 
But before she could even ask a 
question, Jack, who had been sit- 
ting very silently at fithe middle of 
the table, started up and rushed to 
the door. Mrs. Swayne put him 
back with her hand. “ It’s Miss 
Sara,” she said—“ Miss Sara—Miss 
Sara—that’s who she’s a-calling of. 
Keep out of her sight, and don’t 
aggravate her. Miss Sara, it’s you,” 

And then the room seemed to 
reel round poor Sara, who had 
come to the end of her powers. 
She knew no more about it until 
she felt the fresh air blowing in 
her face, as she was half led, half 
carried, down the avenue. What 
she was to do, or what was expected 
from her, she knew not. The fate 
of the house and of all belonging 
to it had come into her innocent 
hands, : 
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“*T pon’r know the rights of this 
story, and I can’t believe anything 
so bad,” said a member of the 
Hooks-and-Eyes Club, in the pre- 
sence of Douglas Jerrold. ‘“ There 
you are wrong, my good fellow,” 
replied Jerrold, who sometimes af- 
fected a cynicism which was alien 
to his nature; “for if you don’t 
know the rights of a thing, you 
should always believe the worst.” 
This maxim, though newly for- 
mulated by Jerrold, is by no means 
new to the practice of mankind, as 
the literature of all ancient and 
modern nations might testify if 
called into court and cross-exa- 
mined. There were heroes before 
Agamemnon, and cynics before 
Diogenes. In all ages and coun- 


tries there are people of soured 
tempers, or of dispositions origin- 
ally bad, who look at the world 
through a darkened or distorted 


medium, and see nothing but bar- 
renness and defect where a better- 
trained vision and wholesomer intel- 
lect would find fertility and beauty. 
The discontented and the envious 
we have always with us, perennial 
as weeds, and never to be wholly 
eradicated from the fair garden of 
humanity. If the unsuccessful man 
did not hate or speak bitterly of his 
successful rival in the old times, 
the old times were (which we don’t 
believe) much better than the new. 
We should not always know what 
love means except for our experi- 
ence of its opposite. We should 
not understand what was “ up” 
if it were not for ‘“ down,” or 
“ light” unless it were for ‘* dark- 
ness.” Unless we could speak evil 
things of our fellows, it would not 
be easy to speak well of them. 
Allowance must be made for dis- 
appointed people, for if they were 
not permitted to speak they might 
strike, and their war against so- 
ciety might take the form of ac- 
tion rather than of invective, which 


would be unpleasant if not incon- 
venient. When gr. gree people 
of either sex have glib tongues and 
a talent for epigram, they generally 
contrive to be both admired and 
hated in the society in which they 
move, and take a small revenge 
upon the world that has offended 
them by depreciation of all that 
is noble, disinterested, or virtuous 
within their sphere of observation, 
“* Why should they not be admired, 
if they have impudence and bold- 
ness, and can artificially rail?” 
asks Diogenes, in ‘ Lucian’s Dia- 
logues’ (London, 1664). Not that 
misanthropy, which is the highest 
development of cynicism, always 
springs from such. base sources, for 
a misanthropist like King Lear may 
have been goaded into hatred of his 
fellows by a sense of intolerable 
wrong. Or, like Timon of Athens, he 
“ May be infected 

By poor unmanly melancholy, sprang 

From change of fortune ;” 
and end as Timon did by losing his 
wits, as the result of too much 
brooding over the _ ingratitude 
which, had he not had so much of 
the woman in his heart, he might 
have learned to despise. Misan- 
thropy, if it be a real thing, de- 
serves the respect which is due to 
all realities, whether they take the 
shape of men or of tigers. Even 
cynicism, if it be unaffected, and 
the natural growth of a noble 
mind that has been partially over- 
thrown by sorrow or disappoint- 
ment, or even by ill-health, is, if 
it have any wit or humour in its 
manifestations, to be accepted like 
any other idiosyncrasy for the value 
that may be in it; and may in 
moderate doses be as agreeable to 
the flavour of -life’s repast as mus- 
tard with beef, or the bitters that 
the dyspeptic man infuses into his 
sherry to sharpen his appetite. 

But modern cynicism is for 
the most part an affectation, the 
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result of a literary and social fa- 
shion, though to some extent the 
natural growth and development 
of a civilisation that is over-ripe. 
In all countries there recur times 
of great material prosperity—when 
men strive over-ardently for wealth 
and when political corruption and 
the depravation of manners follow 
as inevitable consequences, In 
these times the cynic has not only 
ample scope, but ample material. 
But a great civil war—a great 
struggle of one nation with an- 
other, or a revolution like that 
which swept over England in the 
seventeenth and over France in the 
eighteenth century—makes an end 
of the cynics, by giving the man- 
hood of the people earnest and 
dangerous work to do; work, in the 
accomplishment of which there is 
no time for trifling; work that in- 
volves something higher and better 
than money-making—it may be 
no less than the liberty and the 
very existence of a nation. The 
cynics had no audience for their ill- 
nature in the days either of Orom- 
well or of Robespierre, though 
they found listeners enough under 
Charles II. and Louis XIV. The 
present time is one in which men 
work exceedingly hard for money, 
when they set an inordinate value 
upon it, and when to be poor, or 
to seem to be poor, is to be worse 
considered than to be dishonest 
and not poor. It is so in France 
and England—it is the same, though 
perhaps in a minor degree, in Ame- 
rica. In consequence of the very 
hard work that men go through, 
day after day, in the struggle to be 
or seem to be rich, there is a ten- 
dency to undervalue everything but 
gold and that which gold will buy, 
and to look upon the successful man 
as the best of men, however great 
may be the crimes which he has com- 
mitted in his life-and-death struggle 
for the wealth which all covet— 


‘“To steal for pence is dastardly and 


mean; 
Torob for millions with a soul serene 


Soils not the fingers. All success is clean.” 


| 


There is also less taste’ fur instruc- 
tion, and more taste for amuse- 
ment and for anything that will 
excite a Jaugh, than exists in times 
of greater contentedness and sim- 
licity. Hence, as ill-natured wit 
is always laughed at, the wits 
cultivate ill-nature; and cynicism, 
sometimes real, but most commonly 
affected, flourishes in society, where 
it is as much esteemed by the dis- 
eased appetite of jaded and blasé 
people as game that is over-gamy 
or caviare, that pleases the mis- 
educated palate which has lost its 
relish for wholesome food. 

But modern cynicism does not 
assume the gross and vulgar shape 
which it wore in that olden time | 
when dirty Diogenes told Alexan- — 
der the Great to get out of his sun- 
shine. The cynics of our day are 
very fine gentlemen in their own con- 
ceit; or very fine ladies who have 
outlived their passions. They dress 
in purple and fine linen, and fare 
luxuriously every day. They think 
the elegant club, or the more ele- 
gant drawing-room, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the tub of Diogenes, or 
the sty in which that human hog 
grunted out his contempt for his 
superior fellow-creatures. The mo- 
dern cynic has nothing of the dog 
about him but the snarl, and lacks 
the fidelity and affection of the 
worthy animal which has given its 
name to his philosophy. His cy- 
nicism is the systematic deprecia- 
tion of human nature; the syste- 
matic love of himself, and the pam- 
pering of his own appetites; the 
systematic disregard of all that 
does not minister to his personal 
ease and enjoyment; the systema- 
tic denial of all great virtue, hero- 
ism, genius, or nobleness of charac- 
ter (except in dead men and wo- 
men); and the systematic attribu- 
tion of mean and selfish motives to 
the good deeds that are daily com- 
mitted in the world. He may have 
the education, the position, and 
the polished manners of a gentle- 
man, but he lacks the great essen- 
tials of goodness of heart and 
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Christian charity, without which 
none can be truly a gentleman, 
though he may trace back his pedi- 
gree for a thousand years, and be 
called ‘Your Lordship,” ‘ Your 
Grace,” or “ Your Majesty.” 

The censors and the satirists of 
human frailty are not to be con- 
founded with the cynics. Heracli- 
tus who wept, and Democritus who 
laughed, at the vices and follies 
of men, were philosophers who 
had different ways of looking 
at the same thing. Their stand- 
points were not identical, though 
the tears of the one and the smiles 
of the other were alike evidence 
of their sympathy with humanity. 
If there were love in the sorrow 
of the one, there was certainly no 
hatred in the merriment of the 
other. ‘Let no man,” said Heine, 
* ridicule mankind unless he loves 
them ”—a beautiful maxim, upon 
which, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, all the great poets and masters 
of fiction, and all the great artists 
who have excelled as caricaturists, 
have invariably acted. There is no 
cynicism in Shakespeare, or Goethe, 
or Scott, or Bulwer Lytton, or 
Dickens. Men of this high mental 
calibre see the bright as well as the 
dark side of human nature, and 
have too much reverence for God’s 
creatures to look upon them as ut- 
terly bad, and to see no soul of 
goodness in them. In the thickest 
darkness of humanity they dis- 
cover some gleam, however faint, of 
divine radiance, some kindly qual- 
ity that shines through the gloom ; 
the touch of nature that links to 
their kind even, the basest of men 
and women. In like manner such 
artists as Hogarth, Gilray, Row- 
landson, Cruikshank, Seymour, 
Tenniel, Doyle, and John Leech, 
who portray the vices, the foibles, 
and the follies of the people of their 
day, have not a particle of cynicism 
in their genius, but teach their les- 
sons of wisdom in the kindliest 
spirit. They provoke us to laugh 
at snobs, humbugs, false pretenders, 
and fools—whether in high life or 
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in low—but they never attempt to 
instil misanthropy. They handle 
humanity as gently as Isaak Wal- 
ton did the worm, and love even 
while they impale it. In fact, cy- 
nicism is a low and a mean thing, 
incompatible with high purpose 
either in art or literature. Poetry 
and satire may dwell together, but 
poetry and cynicism never. The 
cynic may write verses, but he can 
no more ascend into the higher 
region of poetry, than the earth- 
worm or the maggot can soar into 
the empyrean. 

The elegant cynicism of litera- 
ture and society, such as we see it 
in this second half of the nine- 
teenth century, is the product of 
a high state of civilisation, and 
scarcely made its appearance in 
Europe until the reign of Louis 
XIV., when it began to sparkle with 
a mild light in the ‘Maxims andv 
Moral Reflections of Francis Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld,’ a little book 
that set all the world thinking, 
and excited more praise and more 
censure than were ever before 
showered upon any literary producg 
tion. “This work,” according to 
Voltaire, who drew much of his 
best inspiration from its pages, 
“contributed greatly to form the 
taste of the nation. Although 
there is scarcely more than ene 
truth in the book, which is, that 
self-love is the motive of all human 
action, this thought is presented 
under such a variety of aspects 
that it is nearly always piquant. 
It is less a book than a collec- 
tion of materials for ornamenting 
a book. People read it greedily, 
and learned from it to think with 
precision, and to pack up the 
thoughts in a lively and delicate 
manner, and in small compass. 
This was a merit which, since the 
revival of literature, no one in Eu- 
rope had previously exhibited.” It 
is possible that ill-health may have 
had some influence over the mind “ 


of this very gentlemanly philoso- 
pher, for he suffered greatly from 
the gout; and that the physical 
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twinges which he endured were 
of sufficient severity to react upon 
his mind and his style. There is, 
however, no trace of the sledge- 
hammer in the Duke’s maxims, 
His satire is not savage, but, 


‘‘Like a polished razor keen, 
Wounds with a touch that’s scarcely felt 
or seen,” 


It cuts very deep nevertheless, and 
bleeds poor humanity of nearly all 
its virtues, leaving behind but a 
very dry and juiceless anatomy. 
Those who wholly or partially re- 
ject the philosophy are compelled 
to accept the wit; and those who 
wish to write well, look to it as a 
model of style, and find no better 
than the curt and courteous sen- 
tences in which the elegant mis- 
anthropy is so persuasively in- 
culcated. Many of the maxims 
have become proverbial, and are 
endowed with as much immor- 
tality as the French language 
can achieve—or any other, in- 
cluding our own, into which they 
have been translated. They are 
the very cream of cynical wis- 
dom, and are too deeply imbued 
with unwelcome truth to be justly 
liable to the charge of being base- 
less libels upon humanity, We 
cite a few that will bear repetition, 
even though La _ Rochefoucauld 
were more familiar than he is to 
the reading public of the nine- 
teenth century. 


“Our passions are the only orators 
who are certain to persuade us. 
We have all of us sufficient strength of 
mind to endure the misfortunes of other 
people. . . . Philosophy triumphs 
easily over past evils and evils to come, 
but present evils triumph over philoso- 
phy. . . It requires greater virtue 
to sustain good fortune than bad. 
The evil which we do, does not draw 
upon us-so many persecutions and so 
much hatred as our good qualities. . . . 
If we had no faults ourselves, we should 
not have so much pleasure in discover- 
ing the faults of others. . . . No- 
body is ever so happy or go unhappy as 
he imagines. The love of jus- 
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tice in most men, is nothing but the 
fear of suffering from injustice. . . 
Many complain of their memory, but 
none complain of their judgment, . .. 
Old men delight in uttering good pre- 
cepts—to console themselves for being 
no longer in a condition to set bad ex- 
amples. . . . The more one loves 
one’s mistress, the nearer one is to hat- 
ing her. . . . The surest way of be- 
ing deceived, is to think yourself cleverer 
and more cunning than anybody else. 
People are never made so ridi- 
culous by the qualities they possess, as 
by those which they affect to have. .. . 


Society could not long subsist if men »” 


were not the dupes of one another... . 
Our repentance is not so much a e* 
for the evil we have done, as a fear 
of what may be the consequences. 
. « When our vices quit us, we 
flatter ourselves that we quit our vices. 
That which ®ften prevents us 
from abandoning ourselves to a single 
vice, is the fact that we have several. 
He who lives without folly, is 
not so wise as he thinks. . . It is 
much easier to limit one’s gratitude than 
one's hopes and desires. . . . Inthe ad- 
versity of our best friends we always find 
something that does not displease us. 
Te i is not so dangerous to do evil 
to most men, as to do them too much 
good. . There is no man clever 
enough to know all the evil which he 
does. . . . Among the mass of map- 
kind gratitude is nothing but a strong 
and secret desire for still greater benefits, 
: Whatever good the world may 
say of us, it never says anything of 
which we were not previously aware, 
We confess our little faults, to 
persuade ourselves that we have no great 
ones. . . . Itisakind of happiness 
to know up to what point we should be 
unhappy. Our self-love revolts 
much more against the condemnation of 
our tastes and habits than of our opin- 
ions. . . . The clemency of princes 
is sometimes exercised for vanity — 
sometimes for idleness — sometimes for 
fear; and nearly always for the three 
combined. . If there were no 
pride in our own hearts, we should not 
complain of the pride of othera. . . . 
Pride has a greater share than 
in the remonstrances which we make with 
those who have committed faults. It is 
not so much to correct them that we 
speak, as to persuade them that we our- 
selves are exempt from the faults which 
E 
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we deplore. . . .. That which ren- 
ders the vanity of other people insup- 
portable, is the fact that it offends our 
own. . You may be more cun- 
ning than somebody else, but not more 
cunning than everybody else. . . . 
We should sometimes be ashamed of our 
best actions, if the world did but know 
all the motives which prompted them. 


Very few people know how to 
? 


grow old 


The little spice and condiment 
of cynicism that flavours these and 
the other Maxims of La Rochefou- 
cauld is not offensive. The bitter 
is a mild bitter, and not nauseous, 
The author had the manners and 
the instincts of a gentleman; and 
if not quite a Christian in his phi- 
losophy, inasmuch as he taught 
that we all of us love ourselves 
much better than we love our 
neighbours, he was no misanthro- 
pist, and might possibly have 
claimed to be a Christian in heart, 
and to have had his claim allowed, 
,on the plea that his Maxims de- 
‘picted men as they were, and not 
as he and Christianity would have 
had them to be. Whether his phi- 
losophy were sound or unsound, 
it was greatly to the taste of his 
age. It also helped to form the 
style, and moulded to a large ex- 
tent the opinions, of successive 
writers both in France and in 
England. We trace the influence 
of his teachings in Pope and Swift 
as well as in Voltaire, and in the 
recorded conversation of the wits, 
male and female, who twinkled 
in French and English society 
prior to the wars that succeeded 
the great French Revolution, as 
well as of those wits who dis- 
tinguished themselves after the 
peace that followed Waterloo ; 
amongst whom the Prince de 
Talleyrand was conspicuous in 
France, and Samuel Rogers, poet 
and banker, in England. Some 
of the maxims, not yet collected, 
of Prince Talleyrand, were quite 
equal in epigrammatic brillianc 
to those of La Rochefoucauld, suc 
as the well-known phrase, bor- 
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rowed from Voltaire, “Speech 
was given to man to conceal hig 
thoughts ;” and, “ Gratitude » is 
a keen sense of favours to come” 
(though this is but a neater rep- 
dering of the same thought in 
La Rochefoucauld). “All suecegs- 
ful men know how to hold their 
tongues.” “Zeal is a bad ser- 
vant.” “Everybody hates a man 
with a grievance.” And that all 
but untranslatable dictum, “ Rien 
ne réussit comme le succés,” which 
the English language fails to ren- 
der in anything like its original 
precision. 

The cynicism now fashionable 
has not, however, the airy grace 
and delicate innuendo of La Roche- 
foucauld and Talleyrand, or of Lord 
Melbourne and Samuel Rogers, but 
displays considerably less wit and 
a great deal more vulgarity. The 
people who are busy in money- 
making, and who worship gold 
for the carnal delights, the ease 
the pleasure, the position an 
the power it will give them when 
overwearied with the care and 
the anxiety that attend on the 
too-hot pursuit, have neither the 
heart nor the leisure, nor, in a 
great majority of cases, the intel- 
lectual culture, to appreciate the 
wit that excites no more than 
a smile, and that sometimes is 
more apt to produce a sigh. They 
require a sensation to arouse them. 
They need coarse buffoonery and 
broad farce to change the cur- 
rent of their thoughts, and pro- 
voke them to laughter. The feel- 
ing of reverence for anything but 
money having ceased to act on 
their minds, they speak of the 
things which men formerly held in 
honour under degrading _ aliases. 
Not only are the honesty of men, 
the virtue of womeh, and the sane- 
tity of martiage the butts against 
which vulgar eynics shoot their 
blunted darts—in this respect an- 
cient and modern cynicism follow 
the same track —but they will not 
allow the holiest emotions of our 
nature to remain undepreciated. 
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In their hideous slang the generous 
man is described as “soft,” or a 
“muff ;” the confiding as “green.” 
The word “father” is superseded 
by “governor;” and to be in love 
—which is certainly neither un- 
manly nor unwomanly, but is so 
considered by the cynics, whose 
only experience of it is in the 
degraded form of lust—is to be 
“spoony” upon some one, They 
go down among costermongers, and 
even lower, among thieves, to find 
epithets for the expression of their 
thoughts; and the word “friend” 
disappears from their vocabulary 
tomake room for “pal”—just as 
if they denied the possibility of 
friendship, and there were conser 
quently no propriety in naming a 
thing which had ceased to exist. 
While to be honestly desirous of 
virtuous marriage is to be con- 
sidered “spoony,” it is not sur- 
rising that the Aspasias, the 
hrynes, the Anonymas, and the 
other dashing hetaire who can 
drink, smoke, ride steeplechases 
and break horses—literally as well 
as metaphorically,—should be of 
more account than their virtuous 
and “slow” sisters, who have no 
such fashionable claims to the re- 
gard of “blokes,” who like to get 
as much enjoyment at as little cost 
as they can, and who do not care 
to encumber themselves for life 
with the support of good women, 
who can bring them no fortunes, 
and do nothing but make “spoons” 
of them. This degradation of the 
public sentiment—this lowering of 
the dignity of language and of the 
tone of social intercourse—reflects 
itself on the stage, where the “lo- 
rettes,” the ‘“cocottes,” and the 
Traviatas are placed in the front 
rank of popular favourites. In 
England we have not yet descend- 
ed so low as to produce a “ Thérése ” 
to sing libidinous verses for the 
amusement of men (and women); 
but the songs which find most 
favour at our music-halls are by 
no means of a character to be 


commended either for their wit 
or their morality. It may be 
said of their authors, as was said 
of the Parisian playwrights Wy one 
of the truest poets. that 

ever produced, the late Auguste 
Barbier— 


“Tls ne savent donc pas ces vulgaires 
rimeurs 
Quelle force ont les arts pour demolir 
les mceurs.” 


Love, marriage, friendship, gene- 
rosity, courage, were formerly the 
themes of the poet, and the per- 
vading subjects and _ sentiments 
of popular and fashionable song 
that pleased our grandfathers and 
grandmothers in old times, and 
our fathers and mothers in times 
that can scarcely be considered 
old. But in our day, if any 
such real and earnest topics are 
mentioned at all by the caterers 
for public amusement, they are 
smuggled into notice, surrepti- 
tiously as it were, and introduced 
tous under a comic disguise, as 
if their authors were ashamed of 
their subject. Sentimental songs 
are not to the taste of our age, 
unless they are sung by mock 
negroes, with blackened hands and 
faces, to the accompaniment of the 
banjo. The touch of farce and 
caricature tends to bring the senti- 
ment into contempt, and so dis- 
poses the public to accept and be 
pleased with it. Such a pill as a 
beautiful and noble sentiment will 
not be swallowed by the “fast” 
eople who haunt the music sa- 
oons and minor theatres; unless 
it be coated over with the ludi- 
crous or the absurd, to render it 
inoffensive. Women, it is true, 
are still permitted—if not en- 
couraged —to warble the honest 
and hearty songs in which our 
forefathers delighted, though even 
among them such old-fashioned 
ideas as love and friendship, and 
the joys of happy home, are 
being gradually expurgated from 
the musical library, and replaced 
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by something supposed to be less 
rococo, These remarks apply main- 
ly to the songs which are sung 
in the places whither the greedy 
and blasé million resort for 
recreation. Fortunately, the do- 
mestic hearth is not abolished, and 
nature and genuine feeling, whether 
in song, in literature, or in con- 
versation, have still a circle in which 
they are always weltome, and from 
which it will take an infinitely 
greater amount of ungodly cynicism 
than exists among us to banish 
them entirely. 

Whether or not it be in con- 
scious or unconscious subserviency 
to the cynical spirit of our time, 
the fact is certain, that nearly all 
the first-rate, and all the second 
and third rate, novelists and ro- 
mancers—their name is “Legion,” 
. and of the publishing of their 
books there is no end—take in- 
finitely greater pains with their 
wicked than with their good char- 
acters. The good men and wo- 
men are mostly depicted as if 
they were fools, or little better; 
whereas the villains, male or fe- 
male, are all clever, agreeable, and 
beautiful—the men handsome as 
Antinous, the ladies “fair ones, 
with golden locks,” angelic to the 
eye of the observer, but diabolical 
in thought and action, Even Mr. 
Dickens fails to make his good 

ople interesting, and must take 
ower rank as a true artist than 
would be his due, if, like Shake- 
speare or Scott, he could portray 
the noble and the lofty in human 
character with as much grace and 
facility as he portrays the ridicu- 
lous. The same causes lie at the 
root of the disfavour into which 
poy has fallen. Poetry of the 
ighest order deals with the no- 
blest themes, and appeals to the 
highest intellects. ut the high- 
est intellects of our day go in 
for practical work, and have no 
time to study poetry. The poet 
who writes for men writes for a 
scanty audience, but the poet who 
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writes for women has a larger num- 
ber of purchasers and admirers, 
Shakespeare, in our day, would 
have to write novels or leading 
articles. The stage would have no 
room for him. The two most 
popular poets in England and 
America, Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, are almost feminine in 
their genius, and principally find 
among women the public that ap- 
preciates them. en who think 
that “love” is “spooniness,” and 
the acquisition of wealth the “be 
alland end all” of life and effort, 
are not likely to admire poetry, or 
even to know what the word signi- 
fies. 

Of course it is not to be expect- 
ed, when the doctrine of nil ad- 
mirart is so generally applied to 
everything but money, and 
eople who are successful in mak- 
ing it, that the reviewers —daily, ° 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly — 
will do other than take their tone 
from society. Pope said of the 
critics of his day, that none of 
them “admired superior sense, or 
doubted his own,” adding else- 
where— 


“ All fools have still an itching to de 
ride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing 
side.” 


And in our days as in Pope’s, the 
art of praising is very difficult; 
whereas the art of finding fault is 
not only exceedingly easy, but hits 
the public taste. Candide, in Vol- 
taire’s inimitable story, is much 
struck with the wisdom that must 
have been possessed by the great 
Pococurante, inasmuch as ‘he ap- 
proved of nothing. “Quel homme 
superieur!” he exclaims; “rien 
ne peut lui plaire!” The critics 
write as if the public were exactly 
of the school of Pococurante and 
the opinion of Uandide, and en- 
deavour to build up a reputation 


for the daily or weekly Snarlers and 
Revilers for which they write, by 
dint of depreciation of everybody, 
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whose book, poem, picture, statue, 
musical composition, or public 
speech, they may have occasion 
to discuss. Formerly there were 
cliques of writers, members of 
what are now called “ Mutual Ad- 
miration Societies,” whose maxim 
was— 


“‘Nul n’aura de l’esprit 
Hors nous, et nos amis,” 


and who generally managed to 
chant each other’s praises, when 
they published a history,'a novel, 
a poem, or an essay. But each of 
the weekly Snarlers deprives . the 
maxim of its last three words, and 
reads it, “ Nul n’aura de Tl esprit, 
hors nous,” thus leaving friend- 
ship as well as admiration en- 
tirely out of its reviewing de- 
artment. Whether modern ecrit- 
icism, as practised in the daily 
and weekly press, is injurious or 
not to the cause of literature, is 
a question that we shall not now 
discuss, though much might be 
said upon it. It is sufficient to 
note that criticism has lost much 
of its old power to make or 
mar literary reputations; and that 
such power as remains is in the 
hands of reviewers who have the 
command of time to form their 
opinions, and of space to justify 
them by argument and illustration. 
It is chiefly in the weekly press that 
the smaller critics have a chance 
to disport themselves, It is amus- 
ing, though sometimes irritating to 
those who are behind the scenes, 
to notice the patronising air with 
which a weekly critic of the cynical 
schocl sometimes treats a book of 
travels, of history, or of science. De- 
siring, above all things, to show how 
much cleverer and better informed 
he is than the author, and how much 
better he could have “done” the 
book had he been so minded, he 
proceeds to make an epitome of the 
facts in such a manner as to lead 
the reader to suppose that only a 
portion of these facts is to be found 
in the volume, and that the rest is 


all derived from the vast re 
of the critic’s experience, though 
his knowledge of the subject ma 

be wholly derived from the boo 

which he depreciates, It has been 
said by Emerson “that we all 
read a book as if we were supe- 
rior to its writer; and that a slip 
of a boy, aged fourteen, perusing 
Shakespeare in a corner, sits in 
judgment upon Shakespeare.” Our 
modern critics are such very supe- 
rior beings in their own estimation, 
as to throw Emerson’s boy com- 
pletely into the shade. If that 
“boy” proceeded to print his 
opinions of Shakespeare, he would 
not be much more presumptuous, 
though possibly he might be much 
more amusing. 

Cynicism, in its social and lite- 
rary development, is, as we have 
seen, of three kinds: first, that 
which springs from disappointment 
and sorrow, like that of Lear and 
Timon, and in a minor degree like 
that of La Rochefoucauld; second, 
that which springs from innate ill- 
nature and coarseness of mind, like 
that of Diogenes, Rabelais, Swift 
and to some extent Voltaire; an 
third, that which flows from the 
political and social corruption of a 
too materialistic and money-wor- 
shipping age. The last is the worst 
of the three, for it makes general 
that which in the other cases was 
particular and accidental. There 
ig no remedy for individual cyni- 
cism, and it is scarcely to be wished 
that there were, for in its degree it 
is not altogether useless to society. 
It is necessary that some one should 
be found to tell the world — 
able truths about itself; and if the 
disagreeable truths be properly fla- 
voured with wit and humour, they 
yield a pleasure not alone to the 
utterer but to the hearer. Besides, 
if the truth be too disagreeable, 
we are all ready enough to ab- 
solve ourselves from its applica- 
tion. But when cynicism _per- 
vades all society, as it did in 
Rome under some of the Caesars, 
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and as it did im France in the 
rei of Louis XIII., XIV., and 
XV., and spreads like a moral 
gangrene until all wholesomeness 
of thought is destroyed or per- 
verted, a catastrophe is near at 
hand; and the necessary social re- 
generation—if accomplished at all, 
which it never was in Rome — 
will have to be wrought by fire 
and sword, by wars and revolu- 
tions. France went through the 
ordeal and came out bravely. The 
manhood and womanhood of the 
nations were aroused and did their 
duty. But the old disease has 
reappeared in the day of com- 
mercial prosperity, of luxury, and 
of selfishness, The symptoms of 
it among ourselves are only too 
many. It will fare ill with us 
among the nations if the time shall 
come—may Heaven avert it !— 
when we shall brook national insult 
rather than incur the cost of resent- 
ing it, and if the national honour 
shall be held of less account than 
the derangement of commerce, the 


partial stoppage of industry, or an 
increase of the property-tax, or any 


(Jan, 
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suffering which may be necessary 
for its ‘vindlantion: 4 Even wars— 
righteously undertaken — are not 
wholly evil. As the storms of 
thunder and lightning clear the 
physical, so political convulsions 
may help to clear the moral at- 
mosphere of the selfishness, the 
cynicism, and the vice that are 
the invariable results of a civi- 
lisation that is based too exelu- 
sively upon the worship of wealth, 
When gentlemen speak “ slang,” 
and ladies are not much ashamed 
of anything but poverty, when 
nothing so surely excites laugh- 
ter as a fling at the old-fashioned 
virtues, it is time to say with 
Cowley :— 


“Come the eleventh plague rather than 

this should be, 

Come rather sink us in the sea! 

Come pestilence and mow us down, 

Come God’s sword rather than our own! 

Let rather Roman come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane! 

In all the bonds we ever bore, 

We groaned, we sighed, we wept, we 
never blushed before.” 
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WHAT I 


DID AT BELGRADE, 


BY BOB OONSIDINE, 


I nap made a most unfortunate 
pook on the “Oaks.” Hammersley 
told me, Bicknall told me, Sack- 
ville Jervas told me—they all told 
me—Glaucus was sure to win. 
They had had it from Locksley, 
who got it from Spooner, who 
knew a fellow who was constantly 
about with one of the stablemen. 
Then Argus said it in the ‘Post,’ 
and “Happy go Lucky” repeated 
it in ‘ Bell’s Life,’ and another in 
the ‘Sport’ said, “I borrowed a 
‘fiver’ yesterday to lay it on Glau- 
cus, and if any reader of this will 
kindly trust me with another, I 
pledge myself to send it in the same 
direction.” 

How was I then to doubt that I 
was on a safe thing? In fact, if I 
showed the slighest distrust about 
it, all the fellows in the “Rag” 
began to chaff me about being 
a “downy cove” and an “artful 
dodger,” accusing me of trying to 
raise the odds against my horse, and 
palpably insinuating that if not 
an out-and-out “leg,” I was some- 
thing not very remote from it. 

I am not going over the miser- 
able three weeks before the race, a 
time I now look back upon as a 
man might regard the delirium of 
fever. 1 awoke every morning to 
go through a day of agonising alter- 
nations of hope and fear. Every 
man I met had something to tell 
me that was sure to set my heart 
a throbbing. “I say, Considine,” 
would whisper one, “get all you can 
on it; Glaucus has it sure. Rig the 
Market was bled yesterday, and 
Highlander’s leg is thicker than 
ever.” “Back out of your horse, 
Bob,” said another. ‘They don’t 
mean him to win; he’s only run- 
ning for Pole Cat. It’s the mare 
they stand on.” “Ain’t you -on 
Glaucus?” cried a third. “Take a 
railway ticket then for Taganrog, 


I'd advise you, for he'll not be 
placed, Out your lucky, old fellow, 
at once, and have your death in- 
serted in the ‘Times.’” “ Glaucus 
will do well,” muttered a stranger in 
my hearing, if the ‘‘ course is heavy ; 
dirty weather and deep ground 

be seven pounds in his favour.” 
Oh! didn’t I watch the barometer 
after that? Was there in all 

land a farmer who prayed for 

as earnestly and eagerly as I did? 

I cannot dwell on this terrible 
period. The eventful day came, and 
though the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and no man living had ever 
seen the “Oaks” run in such wea- 
ther, a small, wiry mare, called Mrs. 
Perkins, won—Glaucus nowhere! 
nor I either! I sold out my troop 
in the “ Roans,” and with the price, 
and all I could scrape a 
even to the sale of some Indian 
shawls and trumpery with which 
I had speculated on winning the 
affections of my aunt Dinah, a rich 
old damsel in North Wales, I paid 
all my debts on the turf, and found 
myself the next morning, as I 
awoke, with thirty-four pounds and 
some odd silver for all my fortune 
in the world, 

I remember how I strolled down 
to the in to breakfast, affect- 
ing to think nothing of it—how 
I chaffed the fellows about their 
losses, and when some one asked 
me if I hadn't had it “hot and 
hot,” I only laughed and said some 
commonplace about “better luck 
another time,” and tossed off a 
liqueur-glass of brandy to keep me 
from fainting. 

If, however, I escaped commiser- 
ation, it was only to incur some- 
thing far worse; for seeing how 
easily I took my losses, the By a 
immediately got about that I 
made a splendid thing of it, that 
half the money won on Mrs. Perkins 
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was in my gow, that I had been 
_ bettin ough agents—they 
actually named the men; in a 
word, that I was one of the sliest, 
deepest, craftiest fellows in exist- 
ence; and I even once overheard an 
encomium on my acuteness finish- 
ing off with “The Indian fellows 
are more wideawake than any of 
us.” This was too much for me. 
I started for the Continent the 
day after. I went over to Ostend, 
where I found scores of men who 
had been on the wrong side of the 
post, but who, unlike me, had not 
met their engagements. They were 
jolly rascals enough, who took their 
jluck philosophically. They 
breakfasted on devilled mackerel 
and champagne, and bantered each 
other in the most jovial fashion 
over their respective books, and 
laughingly told over all the “rob- 
beries” they had meditated, but 
broke down in. 
I found a few more of the same 
stamp at Brussels, and as I ascended 


the Rhine, I met here and there a 
stray levanter ey the waters 
at Ems, or waiting for some one. 


Your levanter has always a friend 
coming {to join him; but wherever 
I chanced upon them, they were 
always well dressed and well-to-do, 
living at the best hotels of the place, 
and evidently denying themselves 
nothing that the locality afforded. 

I own that I marvelled much and 
deeply over this strange mysterious 
fact, that men whom in their palmy 
days I had often seen anxious and 
fretful and careworn, should become, 
by the simple incident of being 
irretrievably ruined, not only the 
pleasantest, cheeriest, jauntiest of 
mankind, but, what was still 
stranger, to all seeming the easiest 
on the score of expense, abounding 
in money, and living with a disre- 
gard to cost that was possitively 
miraculous. 

I wish I could tell my reader 
that I have sounded the depth of 
this mystery, and that I have read 
this enigma; but I own with shame 
that the puzzle remains to me what 
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it was on the first day I encountered 


it, I could see plainly enough 
there was a sort of freemasonry 
amongst these men; and though so 
far as being ruined entitled me to 
the being made free of the Guild, 
they made no advances towards 
admitting me, but left me out with 
the rest of the profane world to 
wonder at and admire them. Over 
and over again I was on the point 
of asking one of them to confide 
his secret to me, but I could not 
pluck up courage for the effort, 
Indeed, the question involved such 
a direct indelicacy, that I could not 
compass it; for by what right or on 
what pretext could I ask a man 
how he could afford saddle-horses; 
a box at the opera, Steinberger and 
Chateau La Rose at breakfast, 
and a score of other indulgences 
not less costly nor less engaging? 

Perhaps I shall arrive at the 
knowledge some day, was my sole 
consolation. Perhaps a+ man only 
attains to it after being frequently 
ruined—being, so to say, acclima- 
tised to misfortune. If so, I. must 
only wait and have patience. 

At all events I could not ver 
long continue to frequent su 
costly companionship. Champagne 
suppers and whist at “pound 
points” did not exactly chime in 
with the contents of my purse, and 
so I stole away from Wiesbaden 
on the morning of a picnic, my 
contribution to which had already 
nearly left me aground. 

I wandered on to Schaffhausen, 
I scarcely can say why, except some 
hidden instinct had suggested to 
me that the falls of the Rhine 
might be an appropriate drop-scene 
to the luckless drama of my life. 
I was utterly purposeless, without 
aim or object. I only knew that 
when my last few francs were spent, 
my rambles must cease like a clock 
that has run down; but what was 
to happen to me r I could not 
imagine, ‘nor, shall I own, did the 
thought press heavily on me. The 


world evidently had no want of me. 
I occupied no place in its business, 
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its interest, or its pleasures. I 
felt as might a guest in a room 
where he knew no one, and who 
might slip away without even a 
word of farewell to his host. 

After all, thought I, when I do 
drop out of the ranks, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing my 
name will not be remembered at 
roll-call. None will regret, none 
miss me. It was in some such 
frame of mind as this I sat at the 
large bow-window of the Weissen 
Ross, now looking out on the falls 
that were thundering away close 
beneath me, now trying to amuse 
myself with a ‘Galignani’ of three 
weeks old, not a little crumpled and 
mustard-stained. 

The white and foamy sheet of 
water, spanned by a rainbow above, 
and lost in a cloud of foam below, 
had partly addled, partly soothed 
me. { had gazed so long at its 
seething flood, that I did not well 
know whether the water was going 
down or up. The roar had cease 
to stun me, and was now murmur- 
ing a soft sleepy sort of croning 
song, suggesting evening rambles 
in a forest glade, or a soft moon- 
light row on a Highland tarn silent 
and still. 

Though the busy waiters bustled 
about in preparation for the table 
@héte supper, and rattled knives 
and jingled glasses with all their 
wonted ability, I minded them 
not; nor was I aroused from m 
musings as the room filled wit 
company, and many tongues of 
many languages jostled and en- 
countered each other. These greet- 
ings and salutations swept across 
my senses, at times slightly dis- 


turbing me; but my dreamy stupor. 


was too complete to be dissipated 
by their talk. At last they took 
their places at the table, and the 
solemn business of eating succeeded 
to the buzz of conversation. 

“ Wollen sie nicht soupiren ?” 
asked the waiter, in his vile bas- 
tard German. I looked up, and 
was about to reply, when a young 
man arose from the table, and, 
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rushing over to me, cried out 
“ What, Jemmy, is this really you? 
When did you come here?” 

“My name is not Jem,” said I, 

vely. ? 
ne Not Jemmy—not Jemmy 
sidine of the Carbineers ?” 
he, in amazement. 

“No; I’m his brother,” said I 
with more courtesy, now that I 
saw the blunder. “ We are constant- 
ly mistaken for each other, and we 
see the likeness ourselves,” 

“And are you Bob?” asked he, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Yes,” said I, “I’m Bob.” 

“Haven’t I heard stories about 
you! It was you who killed the 
two tigers the same morning at 
rr ow It was you went to 


Con- 


the Governor’s fancy ball as a she- 
gorilla, with a real monkey for a 
e nul- 


baby. It was you rode 
lah ” 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake |” said 
I; “they are staring at us:” and I 
whispered, “ Half the people there 
are English.” 

“Come over and sup with me,”. 
cried he. “I’m Fred Ponsonby ; 
your brother must have spoken of 
me.” 

“T know you as well as you can 
possibly know me ; Jem’s letters 


are always full of you. Have you 
left the Carbineers ?” 
“Yes ; I have gone into the 


diplomatic eervice. Come alon 
and let us eat something, and we 
have a cigar afterwards in m 
room, and a gossip till daybreak.” 
And so had we. It was bright 
rosy morning” ere we separa 
that five hours’ talk having knitte 
us together like friends of BF ope 
Fred and 


standing, and we were 
Bob from that hour forth. 

I had no need to tell him of m 
misfortunes, he knew them all al- 
ready : such things are soon bruited 
“ about town.” 

He had tried to find me out in 
London, but in vain, At the clubs 
they had told him that though I 
was “hard hit,” it was clear enough 
I didn’t mind it; for three days 
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after the “Oaks” I had given a 
splendid dinner at the “ Trafal- 
gar,” some little incidents of which 
bespoke its costly character; and 
then he heard I had left town. 

“ And what do you mean to do 
now ?” asked he, curtly. 

“Tf I don’t throw myself down 
there,” said I, “I really don’t 
know ;” and I threw my cigar end 
into the falls at my feet. 

“Not a bit of it,” said he, slap- 
ping me on the shoulders; “a fel- 
ow like you is not so easily beat. 
One cropper never spoiled a man’s 
hunting.” 

“ Except he broke his neck.” 

“ That's not your case, Bob. 
You'll come allright yet; but we 
must have time to think it over— 
so, first of all, come along with me 
to Belgrade. Ihave got despatches 
for the Servian Government, and I 
am to wait there probably a month 
or two, till something is arranged. 
It’s a dull plaee, but we'll make the 
best of it; and you are my guest, 
remember, till you find something 
you like better.” 

He opposed all -my objections, 
and conquered all my scruples so 
effectually that I gave in at last, 
and found myself on the road to 
Vienna—where we were to halt a 
day for instructions—almost ere I 
knew it. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Fred, as he 
came in to dinner at the Archduke 
Carl Hotel at Vienna. “I’m to 
remain three months at Belgrade, 
master the Servian question, what- 
ever that is, and come back strong 
in Montenegro and the Lower 
Danube.” 

“And do you know anything 
about these ?” 

“ About as much as a cat does of 
cuneiform! But what does that 
signify? I'll get up my Servia, 

ou'll see; and if I blunder, 

have the supreme felicity of feel- 
ing that none can detect me. 
Diplomacy, my dear Bob, is like 
one of those drawing-room dramas 
where every man speaks his part 
out of his own head, and when the 
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rejoinders come right it is a happy 
accident. When you read my 
blue-book on Servia you'll be 
positively amazed where I got my 
learning.” . 

Our journey was so interesting, 
and Fred’s company so agreeable, 
that I almost forgot my misfortunes; 
and it was only at times, and pos- 
sibly by a process of reasoning, that 
I arrived at the fact that I was 
ruined and left without a shilling 
in the world. As it was a theme 
Fred would not suffer me to talk 
on, I was driven to keep it for my 
lonely hours; and, sooth to say, 
they were of the fewest, for after 
our long rambling, talking, and 
laughter we generally dropped off 
asleep, and woke only to renew in- 
tercourse in the same strain. 

When we reached Belgrade we 
found a splendid suite of rooms 
prepared for us at the chief hotel, 
Fred had telegraphed, in fact, for 
everything; and horses and car- 
riages and servants and “ cavasses” 
had been all duly hired, and ready 
for our arrival. The first few days 
were occupied by Fred in his offi- 
cial visits—dreary performances, if 
I might judge from the exhausted, 
worn-out look he brought back from 
them, and the few tiresome details 
which were all he could give of his 
meetings with these people. 

“T’m to be precious cautious,” 
he said to me one day. “My in- 
structions are to have no intimacies, 
and above all to beware of the Rus- 
sians, who have spies everywhere. 
You, however,” added he, ‘“ who 
have nothing at stake, you may 
know any one; therefore go about 
and dine at the various tables d'héte 
and cafés, and learn all that you 
can of the place and its belongings, 
and whatever you can pick up, his- 
torical, political, social, or nonsen- 
sical, will do for my blue-book.” 

I was glad to fancy I could be of 
any use to my friend, and at once 
proceeded to carry out his instruc- 
tions. My accomplishments as & 
linguist had won me immortal fame 
in my regiment, but I grieve to 
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own they did not sustain the coarse 
test of actual use. I had little 
French, less German, and no Itali- 
an; but by dint of frequenting 
cafés and public places, I at last ac- 
quired a sort of jargon, in which all 
the three tongues mingled, and which 
my interlocutors were pleased to 
recognise as a sort of lingua franca, 
wherein they accepted me as intel- 
ligible, and vouchsafed to answer 
my questions. In the course of 
my peregrinations I had made ac- 
quaintance with an old man, whose 
few words of English had introduced 
him to me, but with whom, if one were 
to pronounce from his dress, man- 
ner, or appearance, certainly there 
were not many inducements to in- 
timacy. He was tall, and slightly 
stooped, with a very narrow head 
and face, a villanous squint, and 
a long white beard, which descend- 
ed to his breast like a waterfall. 
He had been, as he told me, for up- 
wards of forty years “ dolmetscher ” 
or interpreter to the Austrian Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, and was 
now on a retired pension. Rumour 
added that he eked out his finan- 
cial deficiencies by acting as a Rus- 
sian spy. . 

From him I learned that there 
was a species of “pensionat” kept 
by an old Albanian lady, where all 
that Belgrade contained of wit, 
brilliancy, and ability, was accus- 
tomed to dine every day; that he 
had himself frequented it for years, 
and only ceased to do so from the 
expense—the dinner and wine, with 
coffee, cigars, and ‘“ chasse,”’ amount- 
ing to very close on two francs per 
diem, After a very brilliant descrip- 
tion of the company, consisting, as it 
struck me, of spies from every nation 
of Europe, he proceeded to tell me 
that old Madame Narratochie was 
now nearly ninety years of age, and 
perfectly deaf; the establishment 
being managed by a young girl, 
her granddaughter, who was also 
grandniece to the famous Mame- 
luke who figured on the staff of the 
First Napoleon; that mademoiselle 
was the beauty, par excellence, of Bel- 
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grade; that she had refused the most 
brilliant offers of marriage, and had 
even declined the great honour of 
being part of the Sultan’s own ha- 
rem at Pera. 

Having excited my curiosity to a 
high degree, my old friend conclud- 
ed by an offer to present me the 
following day, with the simple con- 
dition of being my guest on the oc- 
casion. I readily acceded to }pi 
arrangement; and having told 
of my project, and received from 
him the usual caution as to reserve 
and guardedness in all my inter- 
course with the company, I set out 
for the rendezvous. 

It was some distance off in the 
suburb that the house stood. The 
approach lay through a thickly 
planted vineyard, dotted here and 
there with olive and mulberry trees, 
from which we came out on a spe- 
cies of lawn, beautifully green and 
level, from which rose an enormous 
building, broken by towers and 
minarets and bastions in a way 
that left one uncertain whether it 
was a church or a fortress. It had 
been an ancient Greek convent at 
one time, purchased by the Servian 
Government for a barrack, and lat- 
terly disused. It was now let out in 
tenements— Madame Narratochie 
having secured the central portion, 
being that which contained the 
finest rooms and the chapel, whose 
walls boasted frescoes by a famed 
artist of Padua. 

I was still in admiration of the 
spacious hall, lighted by two rows 
of windows, and roofed by an 
arched ceiling, a miracle of stucco- 
work, when a loud bell summoned 
us to dinner. 

Though the table was laid for 
above forty guests, it only occupied 
& most ignoble portion of the ample 
chamber, the ancient refectory of. 
the convent. We took the places 
assigned to us, and sat down 
amongst the very motliest com- 
pany it was ever my fortune to for- 
gather with. They were all men, 
and mostly middle-aged or old, 
two or three only being under thirty. 
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There was scarcely a nationality or 
. & costume of Turkey, Greece, the 
Danubian Provinces, Hungary, or 
Croatia, without a representative 
there. Some were fine, actually 
noble looking fellows, splendid in 
their glittering dresses and pictur- 
esque weapons, and bearing them- 
selves in all the conscious pride of 
their gallant appearance; others, 
not less picturesque in their shabby 

ry, were as mangy and disre- 
putable as need be. Beside an 
Albanian with scarlet vest all braid- 
ed with gold, and a belt studded 
with embossed pistols, would be a 
fellow in a dirty yellow jacket, lined 
with sheepskin, his legs cased in 
leather gaiters, laced with a scarlet 
thong, and fastened above with a 
tag and tassel that might have sus- 
tained a curtain. 

Fierce-eyed, wild-looking Hun- 

ians, in dolman and attila, con- 

nted grave-featured, dreamy- 
visaged Turks with soiled turbans 
and dirty white stockings. 

It was a company in which one 
instinctively felt that any differ- 
ence of opinion would have met 
@ very speedy settlement, and by 
other weapons than those taught 
in the schools. Perhaps some con- 
sciousness of this fact pervaded the 
company generally, for there was 
little conversation, and that little 
in a low tone, and only between 
those who sat side by side. When 
I asked my introducer—who, by 
the way, neither presented me to 
any one, nor explained how or why 
I was there—where were all those 
witty sallies and pleasant stories he 
had promised me, he cautiously 
whispered me to wait patiently, 
and above all, to let no one over- 
hear me passing any opinion on the 
company. We were some time at 
table—it was nigh the middle of the 
dinner—when a short, thick-set, 
mean-looking man, of about fifty, 
dressed in a green attila with 
silver frogs, and wearing a tall cap 
of Astracan, entered the room. 


He walked straight up to the top 
of the table, where a vacant chair 
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stood, but instead of seating him- 
self in it, he made a low and reve- 
rential bow to the empty place, and 
deposited on the folded napkin in 
front of it a bouquet of moss-r 

which ceremony over, he retired to 
a place near the foot of the table, 

“Who is he?” whispered I. 

“Prince John of Bulgaria; John 
Schiska,” murmured my friend. 

“And that ceremony, what does 
that mean?” 

“ Every guest in turn brings a bou- 
quet to mademoiselle,” said he, in the 
same cautious tone, “and she comes 
in at the coffee to salute the com- 
pany, and receive their homage.” 

I give the old man’s words here 
as he spoke them, but I cannot con- 
vey the almost tremulous deference 
of the tone he spoke in. 

Poor old fellow! there was a film 
over his eyes as he told me how, 
rather than omit the customary trib- 
ute, or perform it ignobly, he had sold 
his meerschaum, and devoted the 
price to the purchase of a bouquet 
of pink camellias that came from 
Jassy. “She took one out, and 
gave it to me,” said he, “as a keep- 
sake, and I have it still. It is de 
to be sure, but she had touch 
it once, and it blooms to me for 
ever.” 

He was an ugly old fellow, with 
a treacherous look, and a harsh 
voice, but, for the moment, I vow 
I thought him handsome and 
sweet-toned, and was actually 
shocked at the injustice I had 
done him hitherto. 

While the dinner proceeded, I 
constantly kept my eye on the chair 
at the head of the table, but, to my 
intense disappointment, it remain- 
ed unoccupied to the end. There 
was little spoken during the meal, 
the company devoting themselves 
to the solemn duties of the occasion 
with a quiet earnestness that show> 
ed what importance they attached 
to it. Scarcely was the dinner over 
than the guests arose, the table 
was removed, and a number of 
smaller ones were scattered through- 
out the room, at which coffee and 
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liqueurs were served, the company 
breaking up into little coteries, as 
acquaintance and intimacy invited. 

“We may join any knot we 
please, it is the rule of the place,” 
whispered my friend; “let us sit 
down here.” And accordingly we 
took our places at a little table, 
where the Prince Schiska sat with 
two others in Hungarian costume. 
The old man presented me, using 
some language new and strange to 
me, and the others rose politely 
and said something, which, from 
its tone, I judged to be a courteous 
welcome. 

“They are asking me,” said my 
friend, after a moment, “ whether 
you speak Hungarian or Slavac or 
modern Greek or Romaic.” 

“Unfortunately not,” ‘said I; “I 
suppose they know French?” 

“French or France are not in 
favour here,” replied he; “do your 
best in German, it will be safer. 

I accordingly mustered enough of 
the “mysterious gutturals” to say 
something civil and complimentary 
about the place, the dinner, and 
the company, which the Prince ac- 
knowledged politely, saying, “I 
believe you are the first English- 
man who has ever set foot here. 
Your countrymen, I fancy, are too 
haughty to like to mix with indis- 
criminate company, and though the 
rule be a safe one, they lose some- 
thing by their reserve. The people 
who sit about you now in this 
room comprise every class and con- 
dition of life. That large man with 
the cicatrix on his cheek és Prince 
Carl Dolgouroki, and the man op- 
posite to him, in green velvet and 
gold, was his valet once, He is now 
the Greek Minister of Police. Yon- 
der is a Mexican general, who is now 
in command of a troop of banditti 
in Patras; they are in Russian pay, 
and are meant for service in Thes- 
saly. He with the spectacles is the 
correspondent of the ‘ Allgemeine 
Zeitung,’ and the tall quaint fellow 
on his Fett is Hunyadi, who is under 
sentence of death in Austria ;-and 
the dark handsome man, next but 
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one to him, is a @ man 
ruined by high and com 
mised in that affarr of Orsini’s,” 4 

“Who is that noble-looking fel- 
low near the stove—he with the 
white attila over the scarlet jac- 
ket?” 

“That’s the headsman of the 
Valattica of Montenegro. It’s a 
bold thing for him to sit down 
in a company many of whose sons 
and brothers have fallen under 
his sword. He’s the vainest dog in 
Europe, and fancies the Queen 
of Greece is in love with him.” 

“ And what do they all do here? 
What's their object in meeting 
thus ?” 

“What the Bourse is to the mon- 
eyed folk this room is to the secret 
police of Eastern Europe, and those 
countries which depend for their 
existenee on the Turkish empire. 
They play at espionage as men 
gamble at Homburg; each knows 
what his neighbour is after, and 
does his best to outwit him, now 
by bribing higher, now by sheer 
knavery, now by something a little 
more energetic than either,” and he 
drew his finger significantly across 
his throat, and smiled as he spoke. 

“The only real dupes are the news- 
paper correspondents. All con- 
spire to cram them with lies, and 
half the rogueries of statecraft are 
done under the dust raised by these 
people’s mistakes.” 

“Are you quite sure,” said 
laughing, “that I am not one 
the fraternity ?” 

“Perfectly sure,” rejoined he, 
boldly. “I may tell you so in 
flattery, because you don’t look 
like them; and I may say in can- 
dour, that with such a limited 
knowledge of languages as yours, 
you could never hope to glean 
enough for correspondence.” 

Seeing that I took his remark in 
good part, for it really amused me, 
and made me laugh, he went on, 
“T know, besides, your English 
theory, that there is no secret in 
politics worth paying for. You 
are so constantly duped by. your 
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secret agents that you disparage 
the whole system; and so you go 
on blundering away, while your 
despatches are being opened at 
Vienna and copied at St. Peters- 
burg, wondering how it is that you 
are always overreached, and con- 
tinually venting sharp reproofs on 
your ministers and envoys for not 
being more fully informed, while 
you refuse to give them the only 
means of information. But here 
comes something more interesting 
than state rogueries;” and as he 
spoke, he arose and made a few 
steps forward to meet a young lady 
who had just entered the room, 
and who advanced with all the 
dignity of a queen. She was ap- 
parently about twenty years of 
age, slightly, very slightly, over the 
middle height, but seeming taller 
by her costume, which was that 
blending of the Servian with the 
Ottoman, that persons of rank are 
fond of affeeting in these countries; 
for while she wore the scarlet jacket 
of Greek fashion, on her head she 
wore the picturesque cap of Servia, 
of white cloth, diminishing in size 
to the top, where it finished by a 
deep lappet of scarlet, that fell with 
a heavy fringe of gold upon her 
shoulders. She was a blonde, but 
of that rich creamy tint one sees 
in Giorgione’s pictures, with fair 
brown hair, and eyes not blue but 

ey, shaded by the longest lashes, 

er mouth was, however, her chief 


beauty; had the lips been a little. 


fuller it would have been faultless. 
Nor am I quite certain if the girl- 
ish beauty was not more perfectly 
typified by the more finely traced 
and less plump lip. 

As she moved along, slightly 
bending in recognition of the pro- 
found salutations that greeted her, 
I thought I had never seen such 
graceful action united with win- 
ning loveliness. The Prince stepped 
forward to present his bouquet, and 
at the same time made a gesture 
towards me. She gave a sweet 
smile, and said, in French, “An 
Englishman is very welcome here; 
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I have a great love for his na- 
tion.” 

Whether I said anything in re- 
turn, or what it was, I cannot re- 
call. My faculties were completely 
upset; and as she passed on, I stood 
staring after her till the crowd 
shut her out from my sight, ‘and 
so bewildered and confused was I 
that when my old companion asked 
me if she were not beautiful, I an- 
swered something so inappropriate 
as to make him laugh, 

“That's what folk call love at 
first sight, isn’t it ?” said Fred 
Ponsonby to me, when I reported 
my day’s experiences; “but look 
out, old fellow, it’s just the sort of 
place a fellow might get a stiletto 
into his diaphragm for g mere 
glance of what you or I would call 
honest admiration. Be satisfied 
with what you have seen, and 
don’t go back there. Promise me 
this, seriously.” 

As I only shook my head in 
silence, he went on to press me 
with his reasons for the advice he 
had given me, finishing with— 
“You are perhaps not aware that 
you have been passing the evening 
with the most accomplished scoun- 
dreis in all Europe. I have been 
asking the landlord here about this 
place, and the people who frequent 
it, and he tells me that most of the 
company have been at the galleys, 
and that there is not one of them 
ought not to be there now. He 
mentioned two or three, whose 
names were new to me, who had 
been convicted of murder; and, in 
fact, @ more disreputable society 
could not be imagined, nor one 
wherein an honest man would less 
like to find himself.” 

“And of the old lady herself— 
Madame Narratochie—did he speak 
of her ?” 

“Yes; she was the widow of an 
old professor of Prague, a great 
Oriental scholar, and who came 
here to consult some curious man- 
uscripts in the Armenian convent. 
Her only daughter married & 
Suliote chief, who had taken ser- 
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vice with Russia against the Turks, 
and was beheaded at Soulina, 
Anno Domini—lI forget what. The 
widow died of grief, and the old 
rofessor soon after following her, 
Tiodame N. herself, gathering 
together the friends of her late 
husband and those of her son-in- 
law, @ rather incongruous lot, set 
up a boarding-house for literati 
and cut-throats. Now, confess I 
have got my story off very credi- 
tably, considering that a good deal 
of it was imparted to me in a mix- 
ture of Slavac and Plat Deutsch; 
but in my anxiety to be of ser- 
vice to you I lent an uncommon 
amount of attention.” 

“So that,” said I, interrupting, 
“there is nothing whatever against 
the old lady or her granddaugh- 
ter?” 

“Nothing beyond the fact that 
they keep a ‘thieves’-home’—isn’t 
that enough for you?” 

“ Well, now, shall I tell you what 
I have myself seen there? Will you 
accept my testimony against this 
man’s hearsay ? ” 

“No, Bob, I will not,” said he, 
resolutely. “If you had not seen 
the beautiful Albanian I'd let you 
go into the witness-box at once, 
but now I regard your evidence as 
palpably one-sided.” For the first 
time since I had known Ponsonby 
did I feel. vexed or provoked with 
him. He was not only so mani- 
festly unjust and unfair towards 
people he had never seen, but it 
was so offensive to me to find that 
he preferred this vulgar landlord’s 
story to the evidences of my own 
experience, that I sulked and said 
nothing. He iried and tried to get 
me back to good-humour again; 
he reasoned, he argued, he ban- 
tered, he implored, he endeavoured 
to find out some clue to my heart 
or to my understanding that might 
convince me, and at last, failing in 
every way, he said, “Come, Bob, 
Tll not worry you any more—let 
us talk of something else. Have 
you heard anything more about 
that philanthropic old aunt of 
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yours? Is she really going to 
found an hospital for incurable 
Welshmen at Pimmtchllymo?” 

“So says the ‘Morning Post,'” 
rejoined I, curtly. 

“ What's her estate worth?” 

“T’ve heard it called close on 
three thousand a-year, but she has 
got a tin-mine besides.” 

“And she has no nephews nor 
nieces to provide for, that shé 
must needs go abroad for her cha- 
rities ?” 

“Scores of us; but we have all 
displeased her in one way or other. 
Some of us wouldn’t go into the 
Church, and some of us would go 
into the Insolvent Court; some 
married, and some remained single ; 
some were extravagant, and some 
were misers—none of us hit it off 
right. And J, who used to be her 
favourite, who all said was sure to 
be her heir, I refused to marry a 
Welsh parson’s daughter—a little 
dumpsy damsel, who rode man 
fashion and smelt of mushroom 
catsup. Aunt Dinah turned me off 
with a fifty-pound note, and told 
me never to see her again.” 

“Had she, then, taken such a 
violent affection for this girl?” 

“No, it wasn’t that; she’s a 
strange old lady is aunt Dinah, 
She was crossed in love herself 
when young. She wanted to marry 
a poor subaltern in a marching 
regiment; her friends forbade it, 
and she lived to see this man a 
General, a K.C.B., and, what was 
somewhat harder to bear, the hus- 
band of a very beautiful woman of 
high family, This soured her and 
softened her at the same time, and 
her whole life has been passed be- 
tween paroxysms of revenge and 
romance—now doing things old 
money-lenders would be ashamed 
of, now yielding to impulses of sen- 
timent worthy of an exalted young 
girl in her teens. It’s the most com- 
plete lottery in the world how she 
will accept any incident that be- 
falls one of us—so that my brother 
Jem, in a fit of impatience, once 
asked her, ‘Would she like him 
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better if he was to commit a capi- 
tal felony ?’” 

“T wonder you never turned 
such a temperament to account.” 

“How could I—how could any 
one? Who was to foresee in what 
spirit she would receive any tid- 
ings? She was as likely to send 
you acheque for five hundred as 
to scratch you out of her will for 
the self-same action.” 

“T’d have taken my chance, at 
all events. Where the ticket costs 
nothing, I’d have been always in 
the lottery.” 

“Anything like importunity 
would have been certain ruin. In 
fact, our best policy was to write 
seldom; and Jem never sent her 
any news of himself except by 
paragraphs out of a newspaper.” 

“And you—when did you last 
write to her?” 

“TI wrote to her after my grand 
smash, I was on my way down 
to see her—by invitation too, a 
rather rare thing, for on my arrival 
from India I had simply reported 
myself, and she replied in these 
terms :— 


“‘TDear Nepnew,—If a little 
mountain air and Welsh ale might 
be deemed a good alterative after 
Indian heat and curry powder, 
come down and spend a month 
with your affectionate 

Aunt Drag.’ 


“There’s the whole epistle: and 
when I read it I valued it at about 
thirty thousand pounds laid out in 
land.” 

“You thought you were about 
to be made her heir?” 

“T was certain of it. Not one 
of us had ever been asked to 
Crwnwbiollych Castle.” 

“ What a name!” 

“T could svon give it a pro- 
nounceable title: I wish that was 
the only obstacle, Fred.” 

“ Well, you said you wrote again.” 

“Yes, after my disaster in the 
‘Oaks’ I wrote a few lines to say 
that I had come to grief; that 
when I had sold out of the service, 
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and converted into cash a few 
bonds I held in the Agra, I should 
still be deficient a couple of hun- 
dred pounds, and consequently in 
no mood to inflict her with my 
company: she simply sent me for 
answer a cheque for three hun- 
dred on Coutts, and the words— 
‘ Your excuse is more than sufficient, 
Your much-grieved aunt, Dinah 
Pritchard.’ ” 

“T declare I like that old dam- 
sel!” cried Fred; “there is a deal 
of character about her.” 

“T like her too, and if she wasn’t 
rich I'd be off to see her to-morrow, 
and ask her to counsel me and com- 
fort me; for, her oddities a 
she’s a mine of good sense el 
good feeling, and has a mood of 
genuine forgiveness for faults she 
could not possibly have ever com- 
mitted herself, which is one of the 
very rarest things in the whole 
world.” 

“T like her,” said Fred again, 
and with that amount of determin- 
ation in his tone that said how 
much in earnest he was. He arose 
after this and walked the room from 
end to end without speaking; an 
unlit cigar was held fast between 
his lips, and he seemed unaware 
that he was not smoking. “So 
that,” said he at length, as if fol- 
lowing out his own train of thought, 
“so that, if she should found this 
hospital, you'll not be left one 
shilling ? ” 

“Of course not,” 

“By Jove,” cried he, “ when the 
old lady was thinking of incurables 
she might have had the grace to 
remember her own nephews and 
nieces, eh ?” é 

“T think so too,” said I, half 
smiling at his jest, 

“Now, Bob,” said he, stopping 
his walk, and standing directly in 
front of me, “I have a proposition 
to make you; and mind me, if you 
agree to what I advise, you must 
give me your word of honour not 
to retract afterwards, nor, what I 
should feel even worse, not be 
angry with me if I fail in my 
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attempt to serve you, 
consent?” 

“Don’t you think I might fairly 
ask in what way it is that you 
intend to help me?” 

“I’m not sure of that,” said 
he, doubtingly. “I want a carte 
blanche from you; and without you 
feel you can give me full powers, 
I don’t think I could accept the 
mission.” 

“That’s being over-diplomatic, 
I think,” said I, half stiffly. 

“No,” rejoined he, “it is simply 
being ‘apeniy but as I see you 
will only trust me by instalments, 
I will consent to impart the first 
step of my plan—here it is: I shall 
ask for leave—three weeks’ leave to 
transact an urgent matter of family 
interest. I'll ask by telegraph, 
and I know they'll not refuse me. 
When I receive my answer, I'll 
start for England, and hasten down 
to Wales and see your aunt. What 
I shall say to her, what statement 
I shall make, how I shall reply to 
what she herself may object,—how, 
in one word, I shall conduct my 
whole negotiations, are the matters 
on which I ask your confidence, 
and on which I claim now not to 
be questioned in ahy way. You 
either trust me or you do not, 
which is it?” 

“Trust you and thank you both 
—thank you as the best fellow and 
the heartiest I ever met with,” said 
I, grasping his hand in both mine, 
and pressing it warmly. 

“Enough said,” cried he; “let 
us now talk of something else. 
Tell me something more about 
those ragamuffins you met at din- 
ner—I want to hear more about 
them.” 

After this we rambled on in 
talk for hours, and only said 
Good-night when the faint dawn 
streamed through the curtains, and 
blended with the yellow lamp- 
light. I scarcely felt I had been 
more than fallen asleep, when Fred 
stood at my bedside, dressed and 
muffied for a journey. ‘Here's a 
most provoking thing, Bob,” said 
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he; “they require me, in all haste, 
at Constantinople; one of my late 
despatches has miscarried, and they 
want a personal explanation from 
me of a circumstance I have ad- 
verted to. The rae % 4 says 
‘Start on receipt of this;’ an 

while waiting for the horses I have 
written this letter to your aunt, 
Of course it is a poor substitute 
for what I might have done had I 
seen her and spoken with her. It 
remains with you now to decide if 
you extend the same confidence to 
me in my epistolary character as 
in my personal. Here’s the letter, 
sealed and ready. Take time to 
think of it, and throw it into the 
post-office or into the fire, as you 
deem best.” 

“Post it by all means. I trust 
you to the fullest extent. When 
shall we meet again?” 

“Within a fortnight, or three 
weeks at latest. I must be back 
here by that time. I have told 
the landlord to supply you with 
all you want, and money when you 
need it. There, no nonsense—we’ll 
have a grand reckoning one of 
these days. Take care of yourself, 
be cautious with the Russians, and 
avoid the convent. Here come the 
horses: bye-bye” —and he was 
gone. 

So sudden was it all, and so dead 
sleepy was I, that when I awoke 
about mid-day I could not clearly 
determine whether the whole had 
not been a dream. 

Fred Ponsonby’s courier, a most 
accomplished rascal, whom he had 
left behind to “take care of me,” as 
he called it, assured me that his 
master had not been in bed more 
than half an hour, but had been 
employed writing till the post- 
horses came to the door. 

I had so very little faith in the 
success of any appeal from a stran- 
ger to my aunt, that I scarcely 
troubled my head guessing what 
might have been the line Fred 
adopted in pleading my cause. In 
honest truth, there was not much 
to be said for me; nor is there 
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ever for those who try to make a 
“spoon” with only one “horn” to 
experiment upon. If aunt Dinah 
reply at all—and I think the point 
doubtful—she will most probably 
limit herself to a polite acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of his letter, 
and express a civil amount of grati- 
tude for the attention; for she 
was one who knew how to measure 
her passages and mete out her 
words very skilfully. Master Fred 
will find that her diplomacy will 
be a match for his own, thought I; 
and with this reflection I dismissed 
the theme from my mind, and 
ey very rarely, recurred to it 
r 


And now I come to a period 
which, if I feel reluctant to chron- 
icle, I must ask my reader’s indul- 

ce, to wait till the time shall 

ve come for me to explain the 
motives of my reserve, and when 
he, or more properly she, will pro- 
bably concur in my reasons for 
guardedness. 

Fred was absent three weeks 
and four days. These three weeks 
and four days have made the turn- 
ing point of my whole life. In 
one sense, too, they were the happi- 
est. If I awoke each morning with 
a full conviction of my ruined con- 
dition—if I knew and felt that I 
was penniless, without a career, 
almost without a hope—my cold 
stage of oo passed off 
almost ere had finished my 
breakfast, and to it succeeded the 
hot fever of a delighted heart, as I 
hurried away to the convent, not 
to leave it again till late into the 
night. 

“You are all wrong,” I wrote to 
Fred, whose courier, Maitre Fran- 

ois, had duly informed him of my 
oings. “I am working harder than 
ever I worked before. I give two 
hours to modern Greek and Italian. 
Music was an _ accomplishment 
totally neglected in my education, 
and I have often bewailed my 
ignorance, consequently I devote 
an hour daily to the piano; a little 
rest—we garden occasionally —from 
three to four, and then, naturally, I 
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must make some return for all 
this schooling of me. I give Ka- 
tinka an English lesson till dinner- 
time. After dinner I try, as you 
used to call it, to air my vocabulary 
and blunder away in Slavac and 
Romaic and Greek with the peo 
here, till it is time to stroll out for 
a little fresco ramble with Katinka, 
I ought to tell you that old Madame 
Narratochie knew my grandfather, 
Sir Peregrine Considine, and looks 
upon me as an old friend—tells me 
about her money matters, and has 
imparted to me the names of her 
husband’s relatives in Germany, 
who are to be written to about 
Katinka when she dies, and she has 

iven me special directions about 
er funeral, The dear old soul can- 
not hear a word I say, and must be 
sorely puzzled by my manuscripts, 
which are purely phonetic. I hear 
I have given her the first laugh she 
has had for eighteen years. 

“T see you shaking your wise dip- 
lomatic head over all this, and mut- 
tering, as intelligibly as your ci 
will permit, a mournful prediction 
about how it is all to end. I al- 
most fancy I can hear you say, with 
that impatient toss of your chin— 
so like a horse with a tight bearing- 
rein—‘ The fellow is getting into a 
precious scrape, from which there 
will be no exit except _—— 
or ruin;’ and I reply, Wrong on 
all the issues; wrong everywhere. 
There is no Love in the case on 
either side; each of us is well 
aware that we are both penniless, 
and Katinka herself made it the 
first condition of our intimacy, that 
anything bordering on _ courtshi 
should be strictly excluded. ‘If 
catch you oy Hl (she did not sa, 
spoony—she called it by a Gree 
word) ‘I'll see you no more,’ 

“<That’s all very fine,’ you say, 
‘ but——’ 

“But what? Are two people, fully 
conscious that Fate has separated 
them far as the poles asunder, and 
who have the courage and the can- 
dour to make this fact the condi- 
tion of their friendship—are they 
to be such perjurers to their own 
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hearts as to nourish hopes they have 
sworn to exclude? and are they 
out of a cowardly mistrust of their 
self-control, to deny themselves the 
exquisite bliss of daily intercourse? 
hours of such ecstasy that I dare 
not dwell on them, lest you should 
misinterpret the rapture with which 
I recall them?” 

It was in perfect honesty and 
in all truthfulness that I wrote 
this. I believed every word of 
it. If I did not confess that I 
was over head and ears in love 
with Katinka—that, waking or 
sleeping, her image never left me— 
it was because I did not dare to 
own it to myself. The terrible for- 
feit I should have had to pay had 
I once, even once, lapsed in our 
contract, and ventured to talk to 
her of love, impressed me so power- 
fully, that I resolved my secret 
should never quit my heart. 

Often and often—indeed, scarcely 
did a day pass without it—we talked 
to each other over what fate might 
mark our future. She knew her 

dmother’s project as regarded 
herself, and that she was to be con- 
signed to the care of her grand- 
father’s relations in Germany ; but 
I could plainly see it was a plan 
she little liked, though she never 
openly declared she would resist it. 
She would dwell on the stiff for- 
mality of German manners, the dull 
routine of German life, and the 
horror which any trait of character 
excited which was not strictly in 
accordance with German notions. 
“ Imagine,” she would say, “ my 
semi-savage habits introduced into 
one of these quiet households! fancy 
their shocked feelings if they asked 
me about some domestic care, and 
found that I was in utter ignorance 
of it—that my only education lay 
in talking some half-a-dozen bar- 
barous languages, every idiom of 
which recalled a life of wild care- 
lessness ; and that, though I could 
break a colt for the saddle, or shoot 
a wood-pigeon with a ball, I could 
scarcely thread a needle, or use it 
when threaded.” 

If I remonstrated with her, and 
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said she was unjust to herself—that 
the very traits of her nature were 
such as were sure to find a 
with a people so ready to 

common work-a-day habits of life 
with a certain poetry—she would 
merely reply, “ Tt would be very 
rash to try.” 

What project she had conceived 
in her own mind—and I am sure 
she had one—I never knew. She 
would burst out at moments with 
a wild furor about the destiny of 
women in the East, and declare it 
was in gross ignorance that men 
wrote of them as slaves; that in 
reality where their intellect. fitted 
them for companionship, they were 
trusted and confided in. She had 
actually known of occasions where 
the counsels that swayed a Cabinet 
came from the harem; and though 
she would not in the remotest de- 
gree connect these opinions with 
anything in her own destiny, they 
were the kind of speculations she 
loved to revel in—not the less, per- 
haps, from the amusement she de- 
rived from the misery with which 
I listened to them. As for myself, 
she predicted that if I could only 
conquer my indolence, and address 
myself resolutely to some career, 
I should have a certain success, 
am one, said she to me, who be- 
lieves in luck, and I’d say you are 
<a 
“Tm afraid,” said I, laughing, 
“that my experiences cannot ex- 
actly corroborate you.” 

“Possibly enough as regards 
the past, but I am looking to the 
future.” 

“Some men go in search of For- 
tune, and she plays hide-and-seek 
with them ; and some, Fortune finds 
out for herself and adopts them for 
her own. I sometimes think that 
in a small way you are one of 
these.” 

I will not pause to own how she 
tortured me by the tone with 
which she would discuss our roads 
in life, always showing me how 
divergent they must be; and 
laughingly suggesting how the me- 
mory of our strange intimacy might 
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possibly come up in after years, 
and how each of us would wonder 
what had become of the other. 

I cannot dwell on the alterna- 
tion of Hope and Fear in which I 
lived, nor say how by a word or a 
look she would make me the hap- 
evs or the most wretched of man- 

ind—how no day passed without 
my having to experience the ex- 
treme of each state of joy or de- 
pression |! 

While I thus lived a life balanc- 
ing between ecstasy and despair, 
the post brought two letters in my 
aunt’s handwriting; one was for 
Ponsonby, the other for myself. 
Mine was very brief, but could 
scarcely have been more astound- 
ing. Itran thus :— 


“Dear Nepnew,— Your friend 
Mr. Ponsonby has told me, with all 
becoming delicacy and regard for 
my feelings, of your rash mar- 
riage, and the misery in which 
your thoughtless conduct has in- 
volved a most interesting and at- 
tractive girl. I will not distress 
myself or you by any bitter regrets, 
nor add to what I feel sure must 
be the severe self-reproach in which 
your days are now passed. 

“T have fortunately not con- 
firmed the act which would alien- 
ate the whole of my esiate, and I 
can even yet do something for one 
who has not hitherto done much to 
conciliate my esteem or respect 
my anxieties.. I enclose you here- 
‘with a bank post-bill for two hun- 
dred pounds, and beg you and your 
wife to come and stay some time 
with me; it shall be long or short 
at roe pleasure, though I am not 
without hope that my niece will 
induce you to bear patiently the 
dulness of a lonely country-house 
and the not always cheery com- 
pany of your aunt 

Dinan Pritcnarp.” 


If my first feeling was simpl 
horror at the daring fraud whic 
Ponsonby had practised on my 
aunt’s susceptible nature, and the 
outrageous effrontery with which 
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he had invoived mein his false- 
hood, my second thoughts strayed 
away to speculating on the bliss I 
should have felt had the story been 
a true one, and had I indeed pos- 
sessed the unspeakable happiness of 
calling Katinka my own. fo much 
more powerful was my imagination 
than my sense of shame—so much 
stronger my love than my reason— 
that I almost forgot the deception 
in the delight the vision of bliss 
evoked. 

The mere idea that, if it were 
true, what a life would be mine, 
sufficed to obliterate all memory 
of the unworthy artifice which had 
worked upon my dear old aunt's 
feelings, and brought her back to the - 
young days when she had “ lived 
and loved.” From this delightful 
dream I was aroused, however, b 
the sight of that piece of crisp ban 
paper which lay before .me, and 
where the words, “Pay to Robert 
Considine, Esq., or to his order, 
the sum of two hundred pounds,” 
gave a distinct character of fraud 
to the transaction from which there 
was no escape. 

To touch that money was clearl 
impossible, and to return it with 
the reason which forced me to re- 
store it was at once to dishonour 
Ponsonby, and to recall the trust 
which I had pledged myself to re- 
pose in him, My rashness in the 
unqualified way T had placed my- 
self in his hands did not diminish— 
on the contrary, it greatly increas- 
ed—my anger against myself. Of 
course, however, there was but one 
thing to do, cost what it might. 
Rupture, quarrel, or anything else 
with Ponsonby, I must write to 
- aunt, send back her cheque, and 
tell her, as well as I might, that 
the whole was a jest,—in the worst 
possible taste, it was true, but, 
which would be infinitely blacker 
if carried out to an actual fraud. 

I sat down to compose my letter 
in no pleasant humour. It was to 
sever the last tie that bound me 
to the kind old woman who had 
rescued me so often from my diffi- 
culties; and it was, as I felt, to 
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prepare to stand alone in the 
world. 
I began, 


“My pearest Aunt —As it is 
now certain I shall never dare to 
address you again after this letter, 
as it is the last opportunity I shall 
ever have of acknowledging the 
deep debt of affection I owe you 
and of assuring you that o ali 
the benefits you have bestowed 
upon me, none have ever had 
for me the same value as the 
love——” 


As I got so far the clatter of 
post-horses entering the porte 
cochére, and the thundering noise 
of a carriage passing in, startled me. 
Almost in the same instant my 
door was thrown open, and Fred 
Ponsonby bounded into the room, 
and came towards me with all the 
cordial warmth of his genial man- 
ner. I cannot tell—I really know 
nothing of how either my looks or 
my gestures responded to his greet- 
ing; I can only remember that he 
stopped short and cried out— 

“What's the matter, man? What 
do you mean by that sublime air 

€ of austerity?” 

“To me the favour to read that,” 
said I, pointing to my aunt’s letter, 
which lay open on the table, 

He snatched it eagerly, and ran 
it over for an instant. ‘The kind- 
est, dearest, best old damsel in 
Christendom. I only wish I had 
half-a-dozen aunts of the same cal- 
ibre, and you’d not see me can- 
tering over the Continent with a 
white leather bag under my arm.” 

“That’s all very well,” said I, 
testily ; “but it’s no excuse for such 
a letter as you wrote to her—a de- 
ceit she never will, never ought to 
forgive.” 

‘“Blow off the steam, old fellow, 
and just tell me when the boiler’s 
etting cool,” said he, divesting 
Fimself of his fur pelisse and his 
heavy travelling muffles, 

“T’m not angry without cause,” 
said I, slightly moderating my 
tone, 

“Bring some breakfast,” cried 
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Fred to the waiter whom he had 
summoned to the room; “a grilled 
chicken, a bit of fish, an omelette— 
anything else you like—and 
coffee for one, mind. Mr. Considine 
will take a pomegranate ice.” 
“Chaff is well enough when one 
has nothing serious on his mind,” 
began I, as the waiter moved away. 
‘Chaff! What do you call chaff? 
I have simply prescribed a cooling 


regimen to you, because you are 
blazing away there like Vesuvius, 


If you'll only condescend to come 
down from your hot-crater mood, 
I'll be as methodical and common- 
place as a churchwarden. You 
are angry with me just as the man 
was angry at being saved from 
drowning by being res sor out of 
the water by his whiskers! Like 
him you wanted to be taken up in 
a soft blanket! There’s the whole 
of it. But you are not the only 
fellow I have met who expects that 
he is to be pulled from beneath 
the wheel of a ‘bus without as 
much as a stain on his white trou- 
sers | 

“Your aunt Dinah was going to 
endow an hospital. You saw the 
news in the papers, and read it out 
to me. You knew well enough 
what that meant—disinheritance 
pure and simple! There was no 
time to be lost. To hold her hand 
was the first necessity; time was 
precious: had I said that you were 
simply in another scrape—had lost 
some hundreds at play, or done 
some similar folly—it would have 
been, as I well knew, perfectly use- 
less. Her natural reflection would 
have been, ‘How right am I to en- 
dow a charity, rather than squan- 
der my fortune amongst a set of 
spendthrifts.’ I saw I must touch 
a cord which had vibrated once 
more. I must try if it will not 
still be sensitive to the old impres- 
sion. That dear loving heart will 
not have lost its sympathy with 
those who love, thought I, and so 
I married you—married you to the 
sweetest, loveliest creature in the 
world, with a dowry of a thousand 
francs in Servian ‘ threes,’ 








“T knew well enough you would 
be in a precious rage with me when 
- the whole was discovered. I was 
prepared for some rather bad lan- 
guage, and some very high and 
weighty airs. You have favoured 
me with the latter, and if you will 
only give me twenty minutes to 
swallow my breakfast, you may 
have your wicked will of abuse of 
me till dinner-time! ” 

Though he said all this in an 
easy, jocular sort of way, it was 
not difficult to see that he was 
secretly deeply wounded at my 
want of gratitude for his attempt 
to serve me, and inwardly vowing 
it would be his last step in that 
direction. ‘“ At all events,” said he 
in conclusion, ‘ You have only to 
‘throw me over.’ Write to Mrs. 
Pritchard and say, ‘ Ponsonby’s let- 
ter was a falsehood from beginning 
to end. I was fool enough to trust 
my cause to his hands, and this is 
what he has done for me. I can 
only assure you, my dearest aunt, 
that I was no party to the fraud 
practised on you; and though the 
reparation be a very poor one, I 
mean to cut the man who did it.’” 

As he spoke he moved across the 
room, and throwing his pelisse on 
his arm, and gathering up his other 
astray articles of travelling gear, he 
turned to face me. “And now,” 
said he, “I distinctly beg your 
pardon, and I hope you will not 
refuse me this as say good- 
bye!” 

I sprang towards him and cried 
out, “It is I have to ask forgive- 
ness. It is I whose selfishness has 
so far blinded me that I have 
only seen one half of the sacrifice 
my friend has made for me. For- 
give me, Ponsonby, I entreat you, 
and do not let me hate myself for 
ever.” 

Our reconciliation was complete, 
and so hearty, so real, and so sin- 
cere, that we were not driven to 
avoid the painful topic which had 
so excited us, but continued to 
talk it over for hours, and without 
a trace of the late unpleasant alter- 
cation. 
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“But what am I to do?” asked 
I; “how answer my aunt’s let- 
ter?” 

“For the moment do nothing, 
One of the ablest diplomatists we 
have in England once said to me 
‘There are letters which should 
never be replied to till Time dic- 
tates the answer.’ Who knows 
what a few days may bring forth? 
at all events, wait.” ° 

There was no great hardship in 
acceding to this counsel, I could 
“wait” where I then was with- 
out any very marked impatience, 
though how long I was to “ wait” 
or what for, I had not the vaguest 
imaginable idea. 

Ponsonby had so much to do 
now that for several days I scarce- 
ly saw him. We met, indeed, at 
breakfast, and I always awoke him 
when I returned home at night, to 
“report” myself, as he called it, 
and answer a host of questions he 
would put to me about my “ goi 
on” at the convent, and whether 
my relations with Katinka were 
still confined within the limits of 
mere friendship. 

The landlord had told Fred that 
I was watched; that I was always 
followed about by two or three 
men; and that such surveillance 
was generally the forerunner of 
something worse. In fact, he as- 
sured Ponsonby that if I set any 
value on my life, I had no time to 
lose in getting away over the fron- 
tier. I will not say that I heard 
all this with indifference. I was 
fully aware that amongst the com- 
pany I frequented there were men 
who bore me no especial goodwill. 
The marked favour with which I 
was admitted to Katinka’s intimacy 
was an offence that many would 
have thought very cheaply atoned 
by my blood. Nor were they fel- 
lows to conceal their feelings—they 
very palpably let me know that I 
was no favourite amongst them. 

Fred urged me to greater cau- 
tion, particularly as to the hours I 
kept, for I rarely returned home 
before daybreak; but though I pro- 
mised to be more circumspect, my 
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heart was far too full of other 
thoughts to waste time on per- 
sonal safety. 

One night that I came back 
somewhat earlier than my wont, I 
found a man asleep across the 
threshold of the house-door—a not 
uncommon practice in countries 
where the slight shelter of a porch 
or an eave is deemed protection 
enough against the weather. In 
the act of pulling the bell I slightly 
touched him with my foot, but 
almost before I had time to say a 
word of excuse he had sprung to 
his feet, and dashed at me with a 
knife. The night being warm, I 
had carried my cloak on my arm, 
and in the thick folds of the cloth 
three stabs were quickly received, 
the last of which penetrated the 
cloak and went deep into my 
flesh. An exclamation of pain 
broke from me, and at the instant 
@ window opened over my head 
and two pistol shots followed in 
quick succession. The ruffian broke 
away at once and fled, and ere I 
could bare my arm to see my 
wound Ponsonby was beside me. 

It was an ugly cut, and severed 
one of the arteries, This was se- 
cured by a surgeon of the place, 
and the whole incident strictly 
shrouded in secrecy, for, as the 
landlord said, so long as nothing 
is spoken about these things, the 
assassins are always convinced that 
measures are being secretly con- 
certed for vengeance. With my 
arm carefully bound up and carried 
in my waistcoat, I resumed my 
place next day at table, and only 
to Katinka herself did I relate the 
adventure, 

Though she grew deadly pale 
and her lip trembled as I told my 
story, she said very little either 
in the way of condolence or regret. 
She urged me, however, to get 
away from Belgrade; she said these 
things were never done by halves 
there, that assassination was a regu- 
lar trade, and the men who fol- 
lowed it for a livelihood were not 
worse looked on than scores of 
people who earned honest bread. 
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I must own that when I d 


I would never yield to a menace, 
nor shrink b before a peril, 
she looked at me with her great 


eyes wide and her lips parted, 
with an expression that to have 
won such I would have faced a 
hundred deaths. 

About ten days after this oc- 
curred, as I was entering the break- 
fast-room one morning, Ponsonby 
met me, saying, “You heard the 
arrival this morning?” 

“T should think I did—such 
tramping of horses’ feet and such 
jingling of bells would have awoke 
the dead.” 

“But you don’t know who has 
come?” 

“No; I never asked.” 

“Your aunt Dinah! true, on 
my honour,” added he, as I sank 
overpowered on the chair. - 
take it, that, not hearing from 
either of us, she was determined to 
come out and satisfy her own mind 
as to what was best to be done. 
At all events, here she is. ‘Ma- 
dame Pritchard, avec femme de 
chambre et courier,’ are inscribed 
in the police sheet, and I made 
the landlord ask for her Christian 
name, and here it is, written in 
her own hand, ‘ Dinah Pritchard.’” 

“This is ruin!” cried I, as soon 
as I could speak. 

“Tt’s an imbroglio, certainly,” 
said he; “a tangled bit of web to 
unravel, without doubt.” 

“Ruin, nothing less than ruin!” 
said I, in utter despair. “To have 
brought the dear old soul over all 
Europe just to tell her that she has 
been made the sport of a practical 
joke; to have taken her from her 

uiet home and involved her in all 

e fatigue and worry of a long 
journey; to have so far worked u 
on her kind nature that she could 
rise above every consideration of 
self!—what pardon could she ever 
give to such heartless conduct?” 

“T suppose you had better ‘bolt;’ 
get away at once, make for some- 
where in Thessaly, or get into 
Montenegro—anyw ere, so that 
you can’t be traced. T'll make up 
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the best story I can. I'll say you 
are gone to get st tigisear under 
Reshid Pasha, or take service with 
the Valattica. At all events, she 
shan’t follow you.” 

I sat lost in meditation and in 
silence while he went over I knew 
not what arguments to enforce the 
counsel he had just given me. 
could listen to nothing, for nothing 
could give me any comfort or any 


hope. 

‘T’'ll go over and see Katinka,” 
said I at last. ‘She has a native 
finesse and acuteness in difficulties 
that we know little about.” 

“Tll not contest that point; but 
I don’t see how she is to help you 
here. You'll scarcely like to tell 
her the story—the ‘fraud,’ as you 
were pleased to call it t’other day.” 

Again was I overwhelmed with 
doubt and uncertainty; and not 

owing where I went or what I 

vas about to do, I sauntered down 

into the street and made for the 
convent. .As I went slowly along, 
a thought struck me, at first very 
vaguely, afterwards it grew more 
consistent. What if Katinka would 
consent to aid me here? Why should 
she not pretend—it need only be 
for a few days at farthest—to be 
my wife? My aunt’s few words of 
French—and she possessed no other 
foreign language—would not make 
her a very acute cross-examiner ; 
and the old grandmamma’s age and 
infirmity would be reason enough 
for refusing all invitation to return 
with aunt Binah to England. 

To induce Katinka, however, to 
accept this part, I must be able to 
show her how vital it was to my 
interests—that it made the whole 
difference to me between affluence 
and beggary ; but to do this I must 
also confess my deceit. To be sure, 
I could place before her the fact that 
if I had made an imprudent match, 
if I had induced a girl to share my 
poverty with me, my aunt would 
not ay been unforgiving, and 
possibly this subtlety might recon- 
cile her to the past. . 

I met Katinka in the garden, 
She was in one of her quiet thought- 


ful moods, and, encouraged by thi 
I at once revealed to the Pen 
of my difficulty, frankly declaring 
that she alone could rescue me, 
and that only by her help and her 
mother wit could I escape ruin. 

“What shall I have to do?” 
asked she, calmly, but promptly. 

“Next to nothing. You'll drive 
over to the hotel and see my aunt, 
Your watchful care of grandmamma 
will always serve as a reason to 
make a short visit. Aunt Dinah’s 
French will put a great curb on 
conversation. At the outside her 
stay will not go beyond a week; 
and when the question comes of 
going back with her 

At this Katinka burst out into 
one of her joyous laughs, so that she 
could not hear a word I said. 

“Mind,” said she, seriously, “if 
I consent, it is on one condition, 
and that is, that your friend Mr, 
Ponsonby must never presume to 
regard me as your wife: if he ven- 
ture on the very smallest freedo 
if he ever give me to undeoaaal 
that he is an actor in this drama, 
which by right has but three char- 
acters, I'll not only throw off my 
disguise, but I'll unmask you all.” 

I agreed to everything. I thank- 
ed her with a heart brimming over 
with gratitude; and having talked 
over the whole project for above an 
hour, and settled that she should 
be at the hotel at two o’clock, I 
hurried back to see Ponsonby, and 
prepare all for the approaching 
visit. 

Ponsonby was eagerly expectin 
me when I entered. Aunt Din 
had twice sent to ask for him, and 
he was forced to deny himself till 
he knew what line of action I had 
resolved on, 

“Go up and tell her that we live 
—I and my wife—some distance 
out of town, but will be here to see 
her by two o'clock,” said I. 

“What do you mean?” asked he, 
in amazement, 

“Just what I have said,” re- 
peated I; “by two o’clock, if not 
earlier.” And now I briefly related 
the project we had conceived, and 
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cautioned him strictly as to the: 


reserve he should impose upon 
himself. He only remarked, with 
a slight irritation of tone, “ Mdlle. 
Katinka’s experiences of the ‘tact’ 
of a gentleman seem unfortunate.” 

“Come up with me, Bob,” said 
he, after a pause; I’d rather you 
spoke of your wife’s coming than 
myself, I have done enough in 
this affair;” . and the next moment 
I was in my dear old aunt’s arms. 

Her kindness and affection were 
unbounded, and though she owned 
that the long journey had wearied 
her greatly, she declared that if 
she knew she was to take us back 
with her she would think no more 
of her fatigues. Ponsonby, too, 
she liked greatly, and pressed him 
warmly to come and see her in 
Wales. We had got to talk so 
pleasantly, and had so much to 
say to each other, that it was two 
o'clock actually ere we knew it. 
Just as the pendule struck over the 
chimney, a gentle tap came to the 
door. The courier opened it, and 
Katinka entered. She.was beauti- 
fully dressed in her national cos- 
tume, and looking more lovely 
than I had ever seen her. My 
aunt clasped her in her arms in an 
ecstasy of delight, as she called out, 
“Oh, she is a queen!” Ponsonby, 
out of delicacy, soon withdrew, and 
we were left alone together. We 
talked till past four o’clock, I 
translating for the most part what 
my aunt said in English, and giving 
Katinka’s replies. To be present 
at one of my cousins’ weddings, 
aunt Dinah was forced to return 
at once, and as we could not pos- 
sibly leave grandmamma at a mo- 
ment, the great discussion was 
when we might be expected. 
“Berto,” said Katinka to me, call- 
ing me by my Christian name for 
the first time, “will settle every- 
thing.” 

“Doubtless, love,” said I, for 


once daring to call her so, “we will ° 


arrange it together.” Aunt Dinah 
frightened us, however, by saying 
she did not think she could bring 
herself to return without us, and 
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rather than do so she would forego 
my cousin’s wedding. 

“When may I see 
darling?” asked she of Katinka. 

“Come when you like—come 
this evening. Berto will fetch 

ou.” 

“Then I will come this even- 
ing; and here, dearest, is something 
for you. Robert will put it into the 
carriage for you,” and she handed 
me a small leather case strongly 
clasped in silver. I had to give 
Katinka a meaning look to prevent 
her at once refusing it. As we 
drove back to the convent I opened 
the case, and found it contained a 
necklace and ear-rings of pearls the 
most splendid I ever beheld. 

“Oh, Berto! what pearls!” cried 
Katinka, and her cheek flushed 
crimson, whether at the thought of 
the gems, or at remembering the 
deceit by which they were even 
momentarily in our hands. “Shut 
them up, don’t let me look more 
at them,” said she half angrily. 
“T am ashamed of what we have 
been doing, and she so good and 
so kind.” 

I never knew Katinka so cross 
as on that evening. She did not 
speak of my aunt at all, but con- 
stantly adverted to tricky people, 
and the way in which their natures 
became, so to say, honeycombed by 
intrigue. For once in my life 
was vexed with her, and we parted 
almost in anger. 

The ‘post of the next morning 
brought a most urgent letter to my 
aunt, entreating her not to fail to 
be present at my cousin’s wedding, 
which was fixed for an earlier day 
than she had thought. 

“Go and fetch Katinka,” said 

she to me, “and see if I could not 
persuade her to come back with me 
for the wedding. She shall return 
here at once to grandmamma if we 
could not induce her to come with 
us.” 
“There,” said I, half sulkily, to 
Katinka, “one visit more and your 
disagreeable fiction is ended. My 
aunt starts to-night.” 

“Don’t forget to restore the 
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pearls, Take them with you,” said 
she tartly. 

“T don’t care what becomes of 
them, or of myself either,” said I. 
“T only wish the fellow’s knife had 
been better aimed the other night.” 

“You are in a sweet temper.” 

“Tt’s all the more like my wife’s,” 
said I, grimly. 

“Well, I'm glad the farce is nigh 
over,” said she, with a haughty toss 
of her head. ‘“T’ll not readily for- 
ive myself for the ignoble part I 

ave played in it.” 

“You may console yourself by 
remembering that I shall derive no 
benefit whatever from your conde- 
scension.” 

“No benefit!—what! when she 
leaves you all her estate!” 

“Tl not accept one shilling of 
it. Ihave a letter here to post the 
day she leaves this. I have con- 
fessed to her the whole deception I 
have practised on her. I have re- 
turned the last remittanee she sent 
me, and bidden her adieu for ever.” 

“To go whither ?—to do what?” 

“To quarrel with the first fellow 
who'll cut my throat for me!” 


“Benone!” said she, smiling 
sardonically. “Che bel tempera- 
mento!” 


“What have I to live for? 
what to care for? I am ruined !— 
I have not a sous in the world— 
no one needs me—no one wants 
me: the only one, that dear old 
aunt, who would grieve for me, 
shall not hear of my fate. But come 
along—let us pay our visit, and let 
the curtain drop over the dreary 
comedy. Oh, Katinka!” cried I, 
as the tears rose to my eyes, and 
fell heavily along my cheeks—“ oh, 
Katinka, if you could have loved 
me—if you could ever have accept- 
ed my love, and let my life have 
been joined to your life! From 
being the most wretched of men I 
would have been the happiest!” 

She did not utter a word, but 
stood with her eyes downcast, 
silent and motionless. 

“Be mine!” cried I, “for a day 
—for an hour: let me feel that as 
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I go to death I have won the great- 
est prize of my existence, and I 
swear to you that if # bear my 


name to-day, you shall mourn me 
as my heir to-morrow.” 

“J don’t think the prospect is 
very enticing,” said she, slowly. 


“though I suppose you intended 
it as such,” 

“Come along,” cried I, angrily, 
for her air of coldness had stu 
me to the quick—“let me finis 
with this mockery. Let us say 
good-bye to my aunt.” 

“T’m ready,” said she, taking up 
her shawl: “will you see grand- 
mamma, and ask her when she will 
receive your aunt?” 

I nodded silently, and followed 
her up the stairs. The old lady 
was seated in her accustomed place 
near a window, a slip of paper and 
pencil beside her, as her deafness 
was now complete. 

“Signor Berto wants to know 
when you will permit his aunt to 
call on you, grandma,” wrote Ka- 
tinka, and the old lady made a ge 
ture to imply at any time she liked 
to come. 

“Have you any other question 
to ask grandma?” said Katinka, 
with a strange half-droll twinkle 


in her eyes. 
“Yes,” said I, fiercely, for I was 
almost savage in mood, “Ask 


her if she will consent that you 
should be my wife.” 

Katinka took the pencil and wrote 
some words: the old lady turned 
and motioned to us to kneel down. 
We did so at her feet, and, kissin 
us both on the forehead, she blesse 
us fervently, and joined our hands 
together. “Are you content?” 
whispered Katinka to me; but I 
could not speak, I threw my arms 
rapturously around her and pressed 
her to my heart—mine, my own 
for ever. 

The Greek priest who lived in 
the convent celebrated our marriage 
within the hour, and when we drove 
back to the hotel the drama had 
become a reality, and I was the 
most blessed of mankind. 











THE NIGHT-WANDERER 


I atmost fancy I hear the criti- 
cal and fastidious reader exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Under what pretence has ‘the 
description of a few days’ visit to a 
fort situated in an obscure valley 
of the distant Elboorz and in 
the remote East found a place in 
the revered pages of Maga? Has 
not the tide of modern literature, 
at least its lighter portion, followed 
of recent years the tide of emigra- 
tion? Has it not flowed west in 
this century as it went east in the 
days when Voltaire wrote ‘ Zadig’? 
Has not the negro superseded the 
fakir, the prairie the jungle, the 
setting the rising sun? And are not 
tales of rapacious Bedooeens and 
stifling simooms and thirsty caravans 
now a mere drug in the literary 
market? whereas, tinged with the 
once loved halo of Eastern romance, 
they were wont to make our grand- 
mothers’ ears to tingle when they 
were little girls.” With reasonings 
similar to these ringing in my ears, I 
lay the following pages before the 
public with the greatest possible he- 
sitation, for I cannot but feel appre- 
hensive that in these days an EKast- 
ern story will scarcely be deemed a 
desideratum in Western literature. 

The reader shall not be wearied 
with any precise relation of the 
circumstances which once led to my 
being for some days the honoured 
guest of an Afghaun chief.* To 
those circumstances in themselves 
no particular interest now attaches 
itself, nor were they in any way 
connected with the events of which 
I am about to attempt a descrip- 
tion in the following pages. These 
events came under my immediate 
observation during the period of my 
visit, and they have ever remained 
indelibly fixed upon my memory 
from the fact of their having been 
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OF AN AFGHAUN FORT. 


involved in a certain mystery, 
which at the time of their occur- 
rence strongly excited and aroused 
my curiosity and attention. Suf- 
fice it to say that many years ago 
I found myself approaching, after a 
long night’s ride, and just as day 
was breaking, one of those gloomy 
gorges that abound in the vast 
range of the Elboorz Mountains. 
Only those who have experienced 
the discomforts that are usually 
attendant upon a long night passed 
in the saddle are aware how eagerly 
the weary and wayworn traveller 
awaits the approach of day, and 
with what joy he welcomes the first 
glad glimmer of the dawn. When 
the momentarily increasing light af- 
forded me an opportunity of look- 
ing upon that which for so many 
hours had been hidden under the 
impenetrable veil of night, I saw 
that a bleak and inhospitable re- 
gion lay behind and on both sides 
of me. The desolate plain stretch- 
ing itself monotonously away re- 
sembled a sea whose distant shores 
on three sides were me 
lost to view in the low-lying hazy 
mists of early day. The parched 
and thirsty soil was pierced only 
here and there by some few stunted 
bushes of the asafcetida-plant, whose 
branches, totally void of verdure, 
were like a skeleton’s bones, so 
white, bare, and bleached did they 
look in the cold light of the young 
morning. In front, and distant 
about a mile, were some 

slopes and hills that beyond assumed 
the proportions of a lofty chain of 
mountains, beneath some of whose 
snow-cap peaks fleecy rings of 
cloud and vapour rested. By the 
time that the stars, my companions 
throughout the night; had paled 
and absolutely vanished in the 





* Though dwelling in Persian territory, the occupants of the fort were Afghauns. 
Their ancestors about a century previous had left their own country, and having 
settled in Persia had become tributary to that power. 


and . 
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brilliant light that so marvellous- 
ly soon had steeped all things in 
heaven and on earth, my eyes, 
longing to catch a glimpse of the 
fort to which I was wending my 
way, were busy straining anxiously 
towards the spot where the beaten 
track under my horse’s feet plung- 
ed amid the hills and so lost itself 
to view. And though to my dis- 
appointment it was impossible to 
trace the road any further than 
this spot, I could make out some- 
thing of its general direction by 
allowing my gaze to follow what 
looked like a deep black shadow 
darkening the mountain-side. This 
shadow as it appeared with clearly 
depicted edges trended upwards, 
and after some few bold zig-zags 
finally ended in a point sharp as a 
needle’s, not far below the region 
where eternal snows glittered in 
the glorious rays that heralded 
the approach of the great god of 
day, as yet himself invisible. The 
dark mass, sharply traced as its 
edges were, was all that it was 
then possible for me to see of a 
great gorge that like a mighty sabre 
gash cleft the brawny flank of the 
mountain, and which, from infor- 
mation I was in possession of, I 
concluded contained somewhere in 
its gloomy depths the fort to which 
I was bound. But as to the dis- 
tance that stil! lay between me and 
my morning’s goal I was ignorant, 
and so I remained till I and my 
small party of followers arrived with- 
in half a mile or so of the foot of the 
hills in our front. Then as I rode 
gazing at the rugged majesty of 
the mountain sides that reared 
themselves a stupendous barrier 
across the road, my attention was 
attracted by a party of horsemen 
debouching from the hills in single 
file into the plain below. These 
horsemen, to the number of some 
thirty or forty, as far as I could 
judge from a hurried estimation I 
made of them, no sooner appeared 
to feel level ground beneath their 
horses’ feet than they threw them- 
selves into a broken and irregular 
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line and came sweeping towards 
me. So suddenly had they come 
into view, and so © a4 were they 
approaching, that had scarcely 
time to look round and range my 
small party of followers in front of 
the baggage-mules when the shouts 
of the leading horsemen and the 
wild music of kettledrums reached 
my ears. From the tactics of the 
swiftly advancing line I soon be- 
came aware that no hostile attack 
was intended. <A few shots indeed 
were fired, but the long, slender 
“jezails” were pointed sometimes 
straight at the heart of a curvetting 
comrade in the ranks, sometimes 
swung round to the rear, over the 
streaming courser’s tail as if to 
dispose of an imaginary pursuing 
enemy. On they came, galloping 
madly onwards, leaving long lines 
of dust behind them, and present- 
ing in the bright morning light a 
most spirited and imposing pa- 
geant. The chiefs of the party, 
riding slightly in advance of the 
line, were conspicuous in the centre, 
They rode with loose rein, but 
when they had approached to a 
distance of about fifty yards or so 
of my party they pulled up with 
a jerk so sharp and sudden that 
their steeds, furrowing the dry 
gravelly soil with their hind feet, 
were brought to an almost instan- 
taneous halt. From these pre- 
liminaries, added to the fact that 
the horsemen were commencing to 
range themselves in line along the 
road, it became at once evident 
that this was the escort that had 
been sent out to meet me and con- 
duct me to the Fort. I knew that, 
this being the case, it would be be- 
coming in me to dismount and 
meet the two chiefs on foot. I 
perceived they had already thrown 
themselves from their saddles and 
were striding across the plain with 
that peculiar waddling gait which 
the Afghanas either affect or can- 
not avoid when they attempt to 
walk in their long pointed boots, 
which were never meant to grace 
anything but a horseman’s legs. 
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Before I had taken a dozen steps 
I was embraced by the younger of 
the two men in true Afghaun fa- 
shion. This consisted of his throw- 
ing his arms round my waist and 
resting his chin first on my right 
shoulder and then on my left, I 
doing the like by him. In the 
space of a few minutes, the 
“Khoosh amudeed,” the usual 
welcome, having been given and 
the ordinary salutations having 
been addressed in the Persian lan- 
guage, we had remoufited and were 
jogging on our way to the hills in 
front of us. As we rode along I 
had ample time to scan the fea- 
tures and dress of my two com- 
anions. The younger of the 
orsemen, who I learned was the 
son of the chief in whose house I 
was shortly to be a guest, was tall, 
straight as a cypress, and withal 
singularly handsome. I guessed 
him to be about five-and-twenty, 
but he was scarcely twenty, as he 
afterwards informed me. He wore 
a loose flowing brown - coloured 
cloak made of the soft hair of the 
mountain- goat. It was fastened 
across the chest, but the long folds 
below the fastening were thrown 
back, and showed beneath a richly 
brocaded coat made of the finest 
European cloth. This, sitting close 
to his figure, displayed his broad 
shoulders and slender waist to the 
utmost advantage. Through the 
folds of a Cachemire shawl which 
served as a girdle, were passed a 
brace of silver-mounted pistols and 
a formidable-looking double-edged 
dagger. In addition to these arms 
he wore a sword, and a fowling- 
piece of English manufacture was 
slung obliquely across his back. 
His turban of blue shawl and of 
the finest texture was wound loose- 
ly about the head, the worked ends 
hanging down picturesquely over 
his shoulders behind. is boots, 
made of the wild-ass’s skin, were 
of a light buff colour, and reached 
almost to the knee. They were 
very pointed at the toe, and with 
heels so long and small that walk- 
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ing in them must have been some- 
thing akin to torture. The youn 
chief was evidently a most finish 
horseman. His followers, with 
spears levelled and matchlocks un- 
ung, had spread themselves over 
the plain and were going through 
a variety of warlike evolutions. 
Every now and then one of them 
would dash across the road and 
fire his matchlock immediately in 
front of us, causing the young 
chiet’s horse to rear and plunge 
and snatch at the sharp bit in a 
way that put even his horseman- 
ship to the test. But he managed 
the hot-blooded young pArasery, x 
neath him at all times with con- 
summate temper and skill, The 
other of my companions, who now 
rode upon ‘my left, was a man of 
very different aspect. A spare 
shrivelled remnant of a man who 
appeared quite at home in the sad- 
dle, but to whom, heavy beetling 
brows, a malignant eye, and a Me- 
phistopheles hook to his nose, gave 
certainly no prepossessing appear- 
ance. He was simply attired, and 
as he rode along his whole thoughts 
seemed to be concentrated in the 
attempts that he momentarily 
made to keep himself protected by 
his cloak from the chill blasts of 
the morning air that swept every 
now and then in sharp gusts across 
the plain. His reception of me 
I remarked, had been cold an 
distant as compared with that 
given me by his younger com- 
panion. And since we had re- 
mounted he had not attempted to 
address another remark to me of 
any kind. The young chief, Fira- 
moorz Khan, several times ban- 
tered him on his moody silence, 
but the only answer the old man 
vouchsafed consisted of a few 
words that were quite unintelli- 
gible, muttered as they were from 
beneath the voluminous folds of 
his cloak, under which all but his 
eyes and nose were buried. When 
we reached the hills and had as- 
cended a little way up the first 
slope, Firamoorz asked me to turn 
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round and look at the play of his 
horsemen in the plain below. It 
was of a most spirited and exciting 
character. Upon the wide level 
plain that had looked so desolate 
and lifeless when I had first beheld 
it in the morning, a mimic battle 
was being enacted, in which each 
horseman, fighting independently 
of his comrades, attacked or retired 
as fancy urged. One of these 
horsemen, dressed in a close-fitting 
tunic of dark-blue, and armed with 
@ shield, matchlock, and sword, 
eager attracted my attention. 

ith reins hanging loose from the 
saddle-bow, he urged his horse to 
his utmost speed. At times he 
would use his matchlock, firing it 
as he —— along in every posi- 
tion that it was possible for a 
horseman to throw himself into, 
and regain his seat in the saddle. 
At other times, having slung his 
matchlock obliquely behind him, 
and covering his body with his 
shield, he would draw his sword— 
the curved scimitar of Khorassan— 
and keeping it in perpetual move- 
ment, would cause it to flicker and 
gleam and make lines of fire in the 
brilliant sunlight that now poured 
over the plain. The horseman, the 
carrier of the kettledrums, pon- 
derous-looking things swathed in 
scarlet cloth, had followed us up 
the slope. He had been standing 
behind us motionless as a statue, 
but at a signal from Firamoorz he 
commenced violently to agitate his 
wrists, and so the thunder of the 
drums pealing forth, the mimic 
fight below came to an end. The 
horsemen then, —s in their 
steeds, came trooping leisurely up 
the hill towards the spot where we 
were, and a gaily-dressed, bright- 
eyed boy having approached Fira- 
moorz, — a hawk upon his 
wrist. The order of march was re- 
sumed, and by a tortuous winding 

th we made our way through the 
ills. From the highest summits 
of these hills the “teehoo” every 
now and then sent forth his plain- 
tive and melancholy note. And 
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whenever one of these bi 8 
sort of small mountain partridge, 


was flushed by our approach, the 
hawk was slipped. e seldom 
failed in bringing the quarry to 
the ground, so swift and sure wag 
his flight. A horseman would 
then dash forward over rocks and 
stones, seize the fluttering helpless 
thing, and turning towards Mecca 
the holy, would cut his throat 
with all possible and orthodox 
ceremony. 

Firamoorz had told me that, from 
the spot where his party had first 
met me, his father’s fort was dis- 
tant some two hours’ ride; or, as 
I reckoned it, about seven miles, 
So that by the time we reached 
the opening of the great gorge 
that I had seen and traced in the 
early morning, the sun’s rays were 
touching the rocky saw-like crest 
of its western side. Our road, 
ascending rapidly, clung to the pre- 
cipitous side of the gorge, whose 
uppermost edge glowed in light; 
but where we rode we'were in the 
deep shadow of the opposite sid 
which towered aloft like a w 
above us. Beneath was a brawl- 
ing torrent that every here and 
there as it leapt from one big 
boulder to another, formed be- 
tween them those glassy black 
pools which are 


“The torrent’s stillness ere it rush below.” 


As we proceeded, the gorge con- 
tracted, its sides shooting up per- 
pendicularly on both sides, so that 
we could see only a narrow = of 
the bright blue sky above. ut, 
much as I was struck with the 
wild and savage beauty of the 
scene, there was not much time, or 
I should rather say leisure, to look 
about one, for the path we were 
pursuing was so steep, and the face 
of the rock across which it lay so 
smooth and slippery, that my at- 
tention was fully occupied in keep- 
ing my horse upon his legs.’ Where 
your stirrup-iron dangles over & 
precipice, scenery loses a certain 
portion of the attraction which it 
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would otherwise possess. I glanced 
at the dark silent pools below and 
the jagged sides of the gorge, but 
my most earnest gaze was fixed on 
the great boulders of rock nearer 
at hand, and over which we were 
scrambling and clattering. And 
when we had passed some unusu- 
ally bad bit of the road without 
accident I could not avoid looking 
ahead and praying that better tra- 
velling was near. In consequence 
of its being impossible for a con- 
siderable distance for two horse- 
men to ride abreast, we went in 
single file, Firamoorz immediately 
preceding me. Many a time I trem- 
bled for the safety of the young 
chief, for his hot-blooded fiery 
steed, rendered impatient by the 
oft-recurring irregularities of the 
path, rushed at the great boulders 
we were crossing in a manner that 
made it appear inevitable that 
sooner or later his legs would slip 
from under him; and a fall on 
such a road could not have had 
well other than consequences most 
fatal. I silently wondered at the 
calm_self-possession, nerve, and 
temper of the young chief under 
the circumstances. As if deeming 
that the animal was perfectly cog- 
nisant of the danger that threat- 
ened from the yawning gulf below, 
he seldom or never checked him 
with the bit, leaving him to his 
own wild way of surmounting all 
obstacles. When I say that the art 
of shoeing horses is at its very 
rudest stage among the ann, 
—simply a flat piece of iron naile 
over the hoof,—it will be at once 
understood what a disadvantage a 
horse so shod labours under when 
crossing rocky ground. 

Whenever conversation was prac- 
ticable, Firamoorz did not fail to 
enliven the way with his remarks, 
pe English hunting-saddle parti- 
cularly attracted his astonishment 
and curiosity. He seemed to think 
it was made of wood. About it 
and my dress he made many quaint 
and original remarks. His frank 
manner and the brusque informal 
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way in which he let me know what 
was passing in his mind was vastly 
amusing, and contrasted agreeably 
with the customs and manner of 
speech of the Persians—a people of 
whom I had shortly previous had 
some experience, and to whom 
chefoucauld’s saying, that “ words 
were meant to conceal our thoughts,” 
most pertinently applies. Looki 
at my old well-worn saddle, he sai 
that it was the first he had ever 
seen, and he wondered that I 
should prefer to ride on a thing so 
small and with a surface so glossy 
and slippery, instead of upon one 
such as he was using, where the 
rider had plenty of room to turn 
round and shift himself about in, 
and where the knee pressed a sur- 
face that was both rough and soft. 
But+with the stirrup-irons he was 
particularly pleased, and he frankly 
declared that, in his estimation, 
they were worth more than all the 
saddles “Feringestan” could pro- 
duce, 

Our progress, owing to the ry 
ness of the road, was at times but 
slow, so that the sun was high in 
the heavens before we reached the 
turn in the gorge whence the Fort 
of the young chief’s father was 
visible. From this point, it ap- 
peared directly in front of us, but 
on the other side of the gorge, 
which here opened out to a breadth 
of about a mile or so, revealing 
behind a grand panorama of moun- 
tains piled on mountains. We 
made an abrupt descent till we 
came to a ford in the stream, where 
the horses of the party, many of 
them still bearing the traces of their 
morning’s gallop, were allowed a 
copious drink of water. On the 
opposite side, gently ascending to 
the walls of the “Killaug” or fort, 
was an open bit of grourid. Over 
this the Afghaun horsemen, clapping 
their heavy stirrup-irons to ir 
horses’ sides, galloped some three 
or four times at speed. This gallop- 
ing a horse for some ten minutes 
or so at his best pace, immediately 
after he has been watered, renders 











him, at least so say the Afghauns 
and Turcomans, hardy, and greatly 
improves his wind. As we rode 
up the open space, with the horse- 
men galloping hither and thither, 
some small cannon, mounted on the 
walls of the fort, bellowed out a 
rude welcome, which, being caught 
by a multitude of echoes, boomed 
solemnly away, and was lost amid 
the distant rocky peaks. The Fort 
of F appeared to be built of 
sunburnt brick throughout—a large 
massive and ancient structure, with 
bastions and connecting curtains 
which in some places were loop- 
holed for defence. The muzzles 
of the guns that were being fired 
peijected: slightly from the parapet, 
on the top of which they rested. 
At each discharge, a cloud of some- 
thing which was not smoke, issued 
from beneath the muzzle. On ap- 
proaching nearer, it was evident 
that the concussion of each dis- 
charge brought down a piece of the 
wall, a matter apparently of but 
small moment to the Afghaun artil- 
lerymen, who were to be seen busy 
above the guns, loading and firing 
away with the utmost indifference 
to the damage that was being done 
t» the defences. As we finally en- 
tered the massive gateway, we 
brushed by the inhabitants, old 
and young, men, women, and chil- 
dren, who were standing crowding 
both sides of the entrance. The 
men were mostly strong, sturdy- 
looking fellows, with a rude glow 
of health upon their cheeks. They 
were clad in coarse-coloured linen, 
with a sheepskin jacket or cloak 
hitched upon their shoulders, the 
arms hanging down empty behind, 
like those of a hussar jacket Of 
the women, generally speaking, no 
portion of the features was visible. 
A white thick veil fell over the 
eyes, and the figure was entirely 
enveloped in blue drapery. Here 
and there amongst the crowd might 
be seen a hand wrinkled with toil 
and old age, holding down the veil 
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with a determination so severe that 
it would have baffled the very eye of 
a lynx to catch even a glimpse of 
the possessor’s —_ charms, In- 
terspersed among the gazin uu 

were the “ Reesh- Suffeed,’ the preys 
beards of the place, who, with heads 
swathed in ponderous turbans, look- 
ed as picturesque and patriarchal 
as if they had stepped down from 
some old Italian fresco. The chil- 
dren, some of them ruddy and beau- 
tiful, ran forward, clapped their 
hands, and looked half in wonder- 
ment, half in alarm, at the novel 
sight of a white face and a pith 
helmet. The dust raised by our 
horses’ tread, as we passed under 
the massive gateway, was stifling. 
We rode through a small bazaar, 
whose principal commodities ap- 
peared to be dried fruits and grain, 
and whose principal occupants were 
ragged beggars, who had located 
themselves in every point of van- 
tage-ground upon our road. These, 
as we passed, struck their breasts, 
and then stood with upturned palms 
while they called down the blessings 
of Allah upon our heads. After a 
ride of a few hundred yards, we 
found ourselves on the edge of the 
great moat that surrounded the keep 
or citadal of the place. Here the 
young chief rode forward, and, 
making a signal to some “Sir- 
bauz,” * who were lounging about 
on the other side, a drawbridge was 
let down, and we clattered over the 
rough uneven planks like a troop 
of horsemen entering a castle of 
some feudal lord of the middle 
ages. In a small yard, immediatel 

inside the main wall of the citadel, 
we dismounted, and Firamoorz, tak- 
ing me by the hand, and pronounc- 
ing many a “ Bismillah,” led me into 
the interior. As I looked behind 
me I saw the drawbridge being 
slowly raised, and then, as the great 
bolts fell with a loud clank, I felt 
that, though a guest, I was for the 
time being a prisoner, Firamoorz, 
familiar with every turn and twist 





* Lit., Player with the hand. 
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of the tortuous way, walked for- 
ward with a quick step; but, as the 

assages along which we went were 
ill-lighted, and some not lighted at 
all, a slower pace would to me have 
been preferable; for a long ride had 
left me cramped and stiff, so that 
I more than once stumbled over 


‘the irregularities of the ground. 
* As far as I could judge, we were 


passing along under some of the 
principal buildings of the citadel. 
At length my guide, taking me up 
a flight of rude stone steps, brought 
me into a small yard. On the other 
side of this yard was the rooin that 
had been allotted to me as the place 
of my abode during my stay in the 
Fort. Here Firamoorz left me, but 
not before he had told me that the 
bath would be ready, and at my 
disposal, in an hour. 

When the young Chief had taken 
his departure, I took the oppor- 
tunity of looking about me to see 
whereabouts I was in the citadel, 
the principal points of which I had 
scanned from the exterior as we 
entered. I found I was at a large 
bastion at the south-west angle. 
The yard to which we had ascended 
formed part of the summit of the 
bastion, and a parapet, more or less 
broken, led around it. The door 
through which we had entered was 
at the base of what looked like an 
old deserted dwelling, for the wood- 
en shutters, which had closed the 
apertures of the windows, had been 
partially rent away, leaving the in- 
terior exposed. The walls were 
cracked and crumbling, presenting 
throughout a ruined and dilapi- 
dated appearance. Of windows in 
my room there were two—one 
overlooking the moat of the keep; 
the other was on the side of the 
terrace, and raised above its level 
some three or four feet. They were 
mere apertures. Glass there was 
none; but a rude wooden shutter 
half closed the terrace window. 
My apartment, which had evidently 
not been inhabited for a long time, 
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bore traces of having been swept 
and garnished. Water had been 
sprinkled upon the mud fioor, and 
across the upper end of the room 
was spread a felt cloth, of great 


thickness and value, and bright. 


with the hue of all the colours of 
the rainbow. This and a large 
silk-covered pillow, which rested 
against the wall, was the simple 
furniture of the room. In a few 
minutes my Persian servants had 
spread my bed, poised my basin 
upon its tripod stand, and placed 
with some ceremony upon the floor 
the few books that composed my 
library. | These, the preliminaries 
of my taking up my abode, being 
duly settled and arranged, the 
chamber, with its brown mud wails 
and dilapidated windows, had soon 
a homely appearance for me. 

About an hour had elapsed when 
the apparition of a handsome well- 
dressed Afghaun at the door warn- 
ed me that the promised bath was 
ready. I was up in an instant, for 
I knew of old the comfort that an 
hour or so of parboiling and sham- 
pooing brought to aching bones 
and weary muscles. Outside in the 
little yard were grouped some four 
or five retainers of the young Chief, 
They were all armed to the teeth, 
and after the Afghaun had mar- 
shalled them into order, it looked, 
when we all walked silently away 
together, as if we were bent on 
some desperate deed of blood, 
rather than for the peaceful pur- 
pose of a bath. We marched away 
with all due solemnity to that part 
of the citadel in which I was in- 
formed the young Chief's apart- 
ments and ‘Anderoon”* were 
situated. Through dark passages, 
up crumbling steps, across little 
open terraces from which we look- 
ed up and caught a glimpse of 
lofty windowless walls, we made 
our way to the little honeyeomb 
chambers that formed the “Hum- 
maum” or bath of the Chief’s 
dwelling. My attendants having 





* Women’s apartments. 
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here left me, I speedily surren- 
dered myself to a tall gaunt man, 
who, stripped naked to the waist, 
was waiting for my arrival. In the 
space of a few minutes he had 
dressed me much in the same 
fashion in which he himself was 
clad. A gay-coloured cotton sheet 
was wound about my lower limbs, 
and then, being pulled tight at the 
waist, was fastened in the twink- 
ling of an eye in a knot wonder- 
fally firm and artistic. Another 
sheet was wrapped loosely but care- 
fully about my head; and so ac- 
coutred, and shuffling over the tiled 
floor in wooden shoes, I accom- 
panied my gaunt friend, who took 
me by the hand into a small inner 
chamber. In this chamber nothing 
was visible through the moist 
warm vapour that enveloped all 
things, save a round aperture in 
the dome-like roof above. An in- 
tense discomfurt of a few minutes, 
during which a sense pervaded me 
that the blood of the whole body 
had suddenly rushed into and filled 
the veins of my head; a short and 
sharp battle with the powers of 
darkness and pungent soap ; a feel- 
ing of utter and hopeless prostra- 
tion amounting almost to faintness, 
quickly followed by a sensation that 
the languid life stealing back upon 
me was a dear treasure worth pos- 
sessing—nay, more, a blessing to be 
humbly grateful for ;—these things, 
one and all, satisfied me that the 
man, portions of whose gaunt frame 
I had every now and then fancied I 
had caught a glimpse of through the 
misty darkness of the bath, was 
an artist of no mean pretensions, 
and one who, though living in this 


obscure mountain fort, might rank. 


among the best' and most skilled 
“hummaumchees” of  Isfahoon. 
During the delightful sense of com- 
fort and repose that followed the 
bath, I trifled with some coffee, 
very black and very bitter, a kai- 
leeoon of indifferent tobacco, a huge 
water-melon, and a tray of sweet- 
meats. These last were snow-white 
and of all shapes. But the round 
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ones, while they were the most pal- 
atable, were at the same time of a 
consistency so curious, that one 
could only break them by layin 

them flat in the palm of one han 

while you struck at them with the 
edge of another. In this way they 
broke at once like a biscuit. Any 
other attempt to break them, and | 
they resolved themselves into some- 
thing the consistency of india- 
rubber, and then their motto was 
“frangas, non flectes.” 

The young Chief had told me 
that during my stay in his father’s 
fort I was to consider myself en- 
tirely as his guest. Nothing in the 
way of food, either for my servants 
or horses, or for myself, was to be 
purchased. In the evening when I 
walked down to the spot where my 
horses had been picketed, I found 
them amply supplied with barley 
and chopped straw. My two Per- 
sian grooms were sitting on their 
heels, wearing all the appearance of 
men who had been well fed. Even 
the muleteers, who so frequently, 
by reason of their inscrutable 
whims, tend to embitter the life 
of a traveller in these countries, 
appeared for once in a way to be 
happy and contented, and wanting 
nothing. As the sun touched the 
rocky horizon that bounded the 
view on the west, I wended my 
way along the ramparts, back to my 
apartments, so as to meet the young 
Chief, who had promised to pay me 
a visit an hour before the “ shaum,” 
or evening meal. 

He came attended by the old 
man who had accompanied him in 
the morning, and by several armed 
retainers. These took up their posi- 
tion along the wall of the terrace 
outside of the room, but the old 
man, whom I soon learned was 
called the “ Oozeer,” entered with 
Firamoorz, and took his seat be- 
side him on the felt cloth. Fira- 
moorz examifed with great curio- 
sity every single article of Euro- 
pean manufacture that I possessed, 
and with the greatest freedom 
asked all manner of questions re- 
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garding the use that was made of 
them. A few rough sketches in 
water colours that were in my book 
pleased him much, and he insisted 
upon my making a picture of him 
shooting an antelope, with the least 
possible delay, that he might pre- 
sent the same to his father. I told 
him I would try next morning 
to make a picture of him, such as 
he desired to have. The delay 
seemed to cause him great disap- 
pointment, for, pointing at my 
colour-box, which lay open before 
him, he said, that with the colours 
all ready as they appeared to be, 
he should have thought the picture 
might have been done at once. As 
it had happened in the morning, so 
it happened now, that the old man 
maintained a reserved silence, but 
every now and then I remarked he 
raised his overhanging penthouse 
brows, and I could see the some- 
what sinister gleam of his eye as 
he stole an observant curious glance 
around the room. After half an 
hour’s pleasant but somewhat bois- 
terous conversation, Firamoorz 
withdrew, having previously ar- 
ranged the hour at which I was to 
pay a visit of ceremony the next 
morning to his aged father. As 
they left, I observed the old Oozeer 
step off the felt carpet, and walk 
quickly to that end of the room 
where the window was which look- 
ed down into the moat below. 
From out of this window he cast a 
downward glance, and then, appa- 
rently satisfied, he caught up the 
skirt of his long flowing cloak, and 
stepped briskly away after his 
young Chief. 

For my evening repast several 
savoury dishes were brought to 
me straight from the “ Anderoon,” 
—roast and stewed lamb smothered 
in rice and raisins, various succu- 
lent vegetables cooked in oil, and 
some plates of cooked and raw 
fruit. The exertions of the gaunt 
man in the bath had endowed me 
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with so good an appetite that I 
did ample justice to the excellent 
dishes set before me. When I had 
finished, the many-coloured and 
well-stained tablecloth* was carried 
away by one of the servants of 
Firamoorz, but the large pieces of 
unleavened bread which had served 
both for plates and dishes, and all 
that remained upon them, were 
taken possession of by my two Per- 
sian servants, whose right hands 
never ceased their labours till every 
scrap had disappeared. 

The previous night having been 
passed in the saddle, I retired to 
rest rather earlier than usual, M 
bed was spread upon the und, 
and from the spot where f lay 
could see the broken indented line 
of the wall that formed the farther 
parapet of the bastion, clearly and 
sharply defined against the starlit 
sky. Before I fell asleep I observed 
that the line of wall—and exactly 
that portion of it which crossed 
my window—resembled the profile 
of an upturned face, and curiously 
enough, though on a somewhat gi- 
gantic scale, of a face remarkably 
regular and Grecian in its outline, 
And thus, having discovered the 
fancied resemblance to a human 
countenance that the top of the old 
ruined wall presented when thrown 
into black relief by the shades of 
night, I became so fascinated with 
the discovery, that long before I 
had fallen asleep I gazed and 
gazed through the darkness till the 
features engraved themselves upon 
my memory like those of some 
familiar, well-known, and well-re- 
membered face. As I wandered 
away to the land of dreams, the 
clanging boom of kettledrums and 
the shrill notes of some instrument 
that sounded like those of a fife 
arose from some of the courtyards 
below, and then indistinctly I heard 
the martial sounds caught up by the 
night breeze and swept away tobe the 
sport of distant mountain echoes. 





* A well-stained soiled tablecloth is considered a token of the liberality and 


good cheer of the host. 
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How long I had slept I knew not, 
but about midnight, as I reckoned, 
I was awoke by the creaking of the 
one wooden shutter that half closed 
the aperture of that window of my 
room which looked out upon the 
terrace. The light wind eddying 
round the bastion caught the pro- 
jecting shutter, and set it creaking 
on its osier hinges with such a 

ating doleful noise that once I 

ad heard it I felt that sleep, tired 
though I was, was out of the ques- 
tion till I had fastened the offend- 
ing object in such a way that it 
would be impossible for it to offend 
any longer. I therefore at once 
rose for the purpose of securing it, 
but before doing so, I looked out 
upon the night. A waning moon 
that was just rising threw little or 
no light upon the scene around me. 
But the stars, set in the deep blue 
enamel of the heaven, were every- 
where in their most brilliant array. 
Looking immediately about me, the 
massive walls of the fortress ap- 
peared dark, solid, and sombre 
against the midnight sky. From 
my two servants, who lay stretched 
like corpses flat upon the terrace, 
immediately outside the door of 
my room, my gaze wandered to the 
old ruined wall that bounded the 
terre-plein of the bastion. Then, as 
a matter of course, as I bethought 
me of the outline of the face that 
had so fascinated me as I fell asleep, 
I commenced to look for the, to me, 
well-known features so fancifully 
formed by the accidents of ruin 
and decay. But, strange to relate, 
I could see nowhere that for which 
I looked. No profile of a face, or 
anything resembling it, was visible. 
Do what I would, my eye seemed 
spontaneously ever to come back 
and rest upon a certain projection 
or rise which looked so black, still, 
and dark, that it appeared as if of 
a piece with the wall itself. But in 
a few minutes, by dint of anxious 
and attentive observation, I satis- 
fied myself that this projection was 
the object that marred the fancied 
beauty of the profile that I had 
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gazed upon as I fell asleep. For 
separating it it in my mind’s eye from 
the wall, the features, such as I re- 
membered them, became at once 
distinct and traceable as they had 
been before. This projection then 
was something new, a somethi 

on the wall or of the wall that had 
not existed during the early hours 
of the night. Of this I had not 
the least doubt. For when I re- 
called to mind and traced the fea- 
tures such as I had seen them the 
night before, I, as I have said be- 
fore, recognised them again, only 
just where the short upper lip of ‘the 
profile had dipped into a graceful 
curve, there now uprose something 
—what, it was impossible to dis- 
cern,—but something that looked as 
if of one piece with the wall, so black 
and motionless did it appear against 
the sky. Looking at it again and 
again, it seemed to me to assume 
the shape and dimensions of a 
hooded human figure. Once this 
impression had taken possession of 
me, it made me feel intensely un- 
comfortable, for I could not divest 
myself of the idea that from the 
seemingly immovable object above 
a pair of human eyes was fixed 
intent upon my movements. This 
supposed presence of a silent mid- 
night watcher within a stone’s throw 
of my couch so troubled and per- 
turbed me, that I was determined 
I would satisfy myself whether or 
not I was right in my conjecture. 
I therefore placed myself against 
the side of the window, so as to 
bring a star to touch the outline of 
the object. For I reasoned that if 
this thing above was “a thing of 
life,” a movement of some kind or 
other would sooner or later betoken 
that, immovable and lifeless as it 
appeared, it was not a mere projec- 
tion of the crumbling battlements 
of the wall, as it at the first glance 
seemed to be. In the position I 
had placed myself I knew that its 
slightest motion would .become im- 
mediately apparent to the eye. 
How long I watched I know not, 
but second succeeded second, min- 
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ute followed minute, and still so 
perfectly motionless and quiet did 
the dark object above remain that 
I began to think my sight had 
layed me some trick, and that the 
fancied profile was merely the base- 
less fabric of some waking ‘dream. 
Then again it was hard to make 
myself believe this, for the remain- 
der of the features I could dis- 
tinctly trace. As a last resource I 
bethought me that, standing up as 
I then was, my eyes being upon a 
different level, I saw that which 
had been invisible to me when 
lying down. But, by stooping, I 
brought my eyes to the same plane 
as that along which I looked when 
on my bed. In this position the 
human proportions of the object 
became, or seemed to become, more 
than ever apparent. As I felt that 
lying down to sleep was impos- 
sible while this strange thing was 
brooding above between me and 
the starlight, I stepped out of the 
window, and, dropping into the 
terrace, I walked slowly across and 
straight up to the opposite wall, 
gazing intently through the gloom 
upon that which had so aroused 
my curiosity. When about half- 
way across, as if by magic the 
object disappeared. I fancied I 
heard the sounds of a quickly-re- 
treating hurried step, and then 
all was silent and still again. I 
listened in vain for several minutes 
to catch some sound that might be- 
tray the further movements of this 
strange night-visitor. I heard 
nought save the hoot of an owl, 
whose sudden and piercing shriek, 
“making night hideous,” sounded 
like the cry of some suffering 
wretch doomed to everlasting tor- 
ture and perdition. As the top of 
the wall in its lowest places was 
some fifteen or eighteen feet high, 
I knew that any attempt to scale 
it from my side was out of the 
question. So I abandoned the idea 
of making an effort to scramble up 
—an idea I had momentarily en- 
tertained—for the purpose of see- 
ing what standing-room, if any, 
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existed on the other side, and so 
near the top of the wall that a 
person standing upon it would 
show the upper portion of the figure 
in the way that this strange and 
silent visitor had done. I therefore 
returned to my chamber and threw 
myself upon my couch, and though 
sleep came not for some time, 
I neither saw nor heard anything 
more to disturb me that night. 

The next morning at the a 
pointed hour I waited upon the 
Chief of the Fort of F——. Though 
Firamoorz had not told me any- 
thing about his father, save that 
he was very aged and infirm, I no 
sooner saw him than I felt con- 
vinced that I was in the presence 
of one who had not many days to 
live. Propped up against the wall 
by large cides of felt and silk- 
covered pillows, there sat, or rather 
reclined, a man upon whose worn 
and wasted features death was 
visibly and unmistakably stamped. 
Looking at those features, and at 
the dim lack-lustre eyes that gazed 
vacantly into space, I could trace 
the resemblance that Firamoorz, 
who was present during the visit, 
bore to his father, The interview 
was to me a most painful one, for 
the d Chief, racked as he ap- 
eared every now and then to be 
y the pains of death, was scarcely 
conscious of anything that was 
passing around him. Those at- 
tending upon the Chief asked me 
whether I had any medicines that 
would alleviate in any way the 
sufferings that were so evident 
and so distressing to witness, I 
knew that the few simple drugs 
I carried were powerless to co 
with the ravages of the terrible 
disease which was rapidly ai | 
the old Chief to his grave; so 
was careful not to give any, and 
therewith raise false hopes. 

It was during the still and quiet 
hours of noon, when I thought 
there would be the least prvba- 
bility of my being disturbed in 
my explorations, that I had pro- 
posed to myself to enter the old 
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ruined building that was opposite. 
I concluded that from its windows 
—the building evidently had two 
floors—I should be able to look 
into the courtyard, or whatever it 
was, that lay beyond the lofty and 
apparently fragile wall that bounded 
my terrace, for I was anxious to see 
what standing room the mysteri- 
ous visitor of the night had found 
so near the top of it. Scrambling 
up some old stone steps, which, 
though much worn, had evidently 
not been used for years, for cobwebs 
hung stretched above them, and the 
dust of ages that had accumulated 
everywhere rose at my every tread 
in little clouds of vapour, 1 found 
myself in the entrance of a large 
room from the windows of which I 
could look down into my courtyard 
and the one that was now visible 
adjacent to it. Great was my sur- 
prise to observe that, the level of 
the yard being the same, the wall 
was as lofty on this side as on my 
own. So that the person, or what- 
ever it was, must have been stand- 
ing some fifteen or sixteen feet 
above the level of the ground 
below. My next care was to see 
how this was practicable. I dis- 
covered that within three or four 
feet of the top of the crumbling 
wall there were the remains on 
this side of an ancient ramp that 
still afforded standing room, though 
from its ruined state the space was 
both narrow and confined. The only 
thing that struck me was, that this 
ramp, with no steps that I could 
discover leading up to it, must have 
been of difficult access to anybody 
ascending to it from the yard be- 
low. As I stood pondering within 
myself as to the intentions of the 
strange night-visitor that had evi- 
dently wished to escape my obser- 
vation the night before, the solemn 
stillness that reigned amid these 
old ruined walls and rooms at this 
the noontide hour was suddenly 
broken by the noise of a fast 
approaching step. Curious to know 
who it was, I stood concealed be- 
hind the massive buttress of the 
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window. What was my astonish- 
ment when the old Oozeer, enter- 
ing from some door below me 
strode into the yard. I wai 

him as he carefully examined the 
dividing wall with the ruined ramp 
and then, as if apparently satisfied 
with his examination, he turned 
on his heel and left the yard b 
the same entrance as that by whic 
he had approached. From the 
sound of his retreating step it was 
evident that he was leaving the 
building we were then in, in a 
direction opposite to that in which 
my abode lay. This reconnoitring, 
as it were, of the ground in my 
immediate neighbourhood by the 
old Oozeer at once set me a- 
thinking. Had this sinister-look- 
ing old man, whose appearance I 
had from the commencement dis- 
liked, any evil design against my 
life? When suddenly I had con- 
ceived this idea, my thoughts ran 
riot along the ways of murder and 
assassination. For a few moments, 
as I bethought me of the remaining 
window of my room that hung 
high over the moat below, it struck 
me that if attacked at disadvantage 
in that room escape would be im- 
possible, But as suddenly as I 
conceived, so suddenly did I aban- 
don the idea. For when I came to 
my sober senses I felt convinced 
that as long as I remained a guest 
of the Chief in whose fort I was 
then in, no one would dare to raise 
a finger against me. Then again, 
for a person to approach my room 
from the terrace wall could not 
be done, at least so far as I 
was aware, without their mak- 
ing a sheer drop of some fifteen 
or eighteen feet, and this was no 
likely manner for an assassin to 
approach when the much easier 
way by the door into the yard out- 
side my room presented itself; for 
this door, though always closed at 
night from the inside in accordance 
with the wishes of Firamoorz, given 
to» me by himself, could only be 
made fast in a manner so temporary 
and insecure that any one wishing 
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to enter could have opened it from 
the outside with but little noise or 
trouble. The supposition that any 
would-be assassin would fire into 
the window of my room on the 
chance of hitting me, I also dis- 
missed from my mind, knowing 
that an Afghaun would rather trust 
to his knife to despatch his victim 
than to such an uncertainty as that 
presented by firing into the window 
of a dark room, 

That my life was not the object 
seemed finally to me so conclusive 
from manifest reasons, that I felt 
not the slightest doubt on the sub- 
ject. So I utterly banished from 
my mind the “thick-coming fan- 
cies” that for a few moments had 
oppressed me. As far as I could 
judge, it remained alone evident to 
me that in some way or other the 
visit of the old Oozeer which I had 
just witnessed, was connected with 
the mysterious apparition of the 
night previous. In what way it 
was so connected, I could not form 
the most slender surmise, What 
his object might have been in hav- 
ing come either in person, or in 
having sent some one to the top of 
the wall to watch me in the middle 
of the night, was more than I could 
divine. Thinking over the matter, 
I made the best of my way back, 
and then, what with coquetting 
with the calm-restoring “ kailee- 
oon,” and sipping some delicious 
sherbet cooled with lumps of snow 
that had been sent the by Fira- 
moorz, the hours passed peaceful- 
ly and quietly away, till the sun, 
dipping towards distant rocky 

eaks, warned me that the time 
or the evening visit of the young 
Chief had approached, Shortly 
after the “azaun,” or call to even- 
ing prayers, had sounded from the 
minarets of a small mosque below, 
the young Chief made his appear- 
ance at my door. He was in rather 
more than his usual buoyant spirits. 
He told me that he had been for 
the greater part of the day in pur- 
suit of one of his father’s clansmen, 
who, having refused to pay his 


annual tribute of goats and pee a 
had disappeared with his 

from the pastures rented by him. 
Firamoorz had this day pects #3 him, 
but the capture had not been ef- 
fected without a struggle, for Fir- 
amoorz told me with delight the 
manner in which, after the fight 
had lasted some time, he man 

to plant his spear in the back of. 
the absconder, and so, bringi 
him to the ground, had put an 

to the conflict. It appeared then 
that the poor wretch had been tied 
to the saddle-bow of one of the 
victorious party, and so brought 
— to the fort. 

he young Chief had kept the 

ball of conversation rolling so rapid- 
ly and noisily that I had no oppor- 
tunity of making my veice heard, 
even if I had wished to do so. At 
first I had thought of mentioning 
to Firamoorz the strange occurrence 
of the past night; but as the door 
of the room remained open, and 
some of his attendants were seated 
immediately outside listening to 
the conversation, and every now 
and then loudly expressing their 
approbation of their young mas- 
ter’s prowess, it struck me that I 
could scarcely touch upon the sub- 
ject without giving rise to sus- 
icions that I was a prey to alarms 
or my own _ safety — suspicions 
which, remembering the hospitable 
treatment I had received, I was 
most anxious not to excite. 

When darkness had set in, and 
my bed had been spread in the 
same place that it had occupied the 
night before, I looked out from it 
into the gloom, and there saw, 
crossing the open half of the win- 
dow, the profile that had so fascin- 
ated me when I had first discovered 
it. In daylight it was not distin- 
guishable, but now that the ruined 
wall was in deep black shadow, it 
became distinctly traceable between 
me and the starlit sky. As I 
scanned row features o ony 
and delicately carved by the caprice 
of time and decay, I rondaed 
within myself whether they would 
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be again distorted by the same 
mysterious apparition that had so 
Suddenly marred their to me fan- 
cied beauty during the past night. 
They were not so marred, nor was 
I destined again to see anything 
above them; but I have to record 
the occurrence of an event in the 
dead of the night of a nature to 
me at the time so strange and un- 
accountable, that it far surpassed 
what I had already witnessed. I 
never could remember exactly what 
it was that woke me—whether it 
Was some unwonted noise, or whe- 
ther it was mere accident, that 
caused me suddenly to open my 
eyes, and fix them staring, and, as 
it were, wide awake upon that cor- 
ner of my room which was immedi- 
ately in front of me, and between 
the two windows. Through the 
Open window, for there was no sort 
of shutter to it, that overhung the 
moat, there came a faint gleam of 
moonlight that fell aslant upon 
the floor, and threw an uncertain 
light across and in front of that 
corner, upon the utter darkness of 
which my gaze was intently and 
involuntarily fastened. In that 
corner I could see nothing, nor 
could I hear anything. The deep 
stillness, and silence, and darkness 
of night was on all things; yet 
some sense, some instinct, warned 
me that the dark recess into which 
I was gazing was tenanted. A 
feeling that I was not alone in the 
room, a nervous dread of the pre- 
sence of some unseen, unrealised 
thing, took such powerful hold of 
me, that for a few seconds I felt I 
was powerless to exert any will of 
my own, or even to move the fixed 
gaze of my eyes from off the dark 
corner in front of them. At length, 
by a strong effort of the will, I 
roused myself into something that 
partook of a reasoning mood. I 
asked myself why, not having seen 
anything, or indeed heard any- 
thing, should this foolish ‘idea have 
taken possession of me, that the 
room had another occupant besides 
myself? Why should I allow 
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myself to entertain a vague hor- 
ror of that which, at the most, 
had but a fancied existence in 
my excited imagination? And 
now that my sobered senses had 
ae resumed their sway, 
felt almost inclined to 1 
aloud at my folly, as I finally 
lowered my gaze, and allowed 
it to follow the faint light of 
the moonbeam that fell aslant 
upon the floor. But this inclina- 
tion to laugh at what I had almost 
succeeded in making myself believe 
was my own folly, was of the 
shortest possible duration, as the 
reader may suppose; for no sooner 
had I looked on the floor than the 
light that faintly streamed through 
the window was suddenly broken 
by a shadow that seemed to fall 
upon it, as if something had been 
projected into the moon’s rays from 
out of the black depth of the recess, 
Then after all I was right! The 
room had another occupant besides 
myself! Of this there could be 
no longer any doubt, for this sha- 
dow so suddenly thrown and now 
visible before me was no mere fan- 
ciful creation of the brain. On 
looking up, something—what, I had 
not time to discern—gleamed for 
an instant in the light, and then 
withdrew into the darkness. It is 
impossible for me to record with 
distinctness what guided my subse- 
quent actions. I suppose it was 
the prompting of some desire of 
self-defence that caused me to 
spring from my bed and make my 
way across the room to the spot 
where my sabre hung suspended 
from the wall. To reach this down 
was the work of an instant, but I 
had to turn my back upon the win- 
dow. As my fingers grasped the 
handle, something seemed to pass 
swiftly across the uncertain light 
of the moon, and the wooden case- 
ment of the window gave out a 
sound as if it had received a rude 
shock. I stood rooted to the 
ground like one bereft of his 
senses, and in a manner bewildered, 
not knowing what to do or what 
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to think. My brow felt chill and 
damp. And I was conscious of a 
feeling as if a piece of ice had been 
passed rapidly down my back, as 
the thought seized me that I had 
been in the presence of some super- 
natural being, for I conceived that 
nothing human could make an exit 
from that window hanging high over 
the moat below and live. as this 
some ghost, some spirit that had 
thus flitted away from my mortal 
presence, prognosticating by its 
visit the approaching death of the 
old Chief which it had been evident 
to me was nigh at hand? As I 
asked myself this question I believe 
I almost smiled at my own credu- 
lity, for I remembered the shadow 
that the thing had thrown upon 
the floor. And ghosts, I reflected, 
at least real bona fide orthodox 
ghosts, should, like Pever Schleh- 
mil, not be possessed of a shadow. 
Then I bethought me of the mys- 
terious apparition of the night pre- 
vious. That “ghost, if ghost it 
were,” was possessed in like man- 
ner of too solid, opaque, and mate- 
rial a substance to admit for a 
moment of the belief that it par- 
took of a solely spiritual nature. 
As I tried to comfort myself with 
these assurances, there still re- 
mained a lurking hard-to-be-denied 
suspicion in me that these old 
ruined and long tenantless rooms 
might be haunted, and that my 
occupation of them had disturbed 
the accustomed nightly visit of 
some ghostly thing or other. I 
tried to make my way to the win- 
dow, but my step faltered and my 
limbs trembled beneath me. Even 
the sudden gleam of the moon, re- 
flecting itself from the polished 
surface of the sabre, as I finally 
reached the window, made me start 
back as if I had trodden on an 
adder. I peered out into the night 
and listened for some sound that 
might help me in divining what 
strange thing it was that had just 
effected its exit from the window. 
As I looked down into the gloomy 
depths below the screech of the night- 


owl—the same screech I thought 
that I had heard before—suddenly 
broke the stillness of the night. So 
strangely discordant and Pov | 
were the tones of this shriekin 
bird that they seemed to rend a 
tear into shreds the still hush of 
the midnight hour. The very life- 
blood in my veins was chilled b 
the weird unearthly sounds, and 
felt that liar creeping sensa- 
tion which, acting through the 
nerves upon the skin, causes the 
feeling which the Italians I think 
designate by the name of “pelle 
d’anatro.” rturbed and puz- 
zled were my thoughts that not till 
the cheerful “light of jocund day 
stood tiptoe on the rosy mountain- 
tops,” did sleep come tome. Then 
I fell off into a troubled and dream- 
oppressed slumber, in which my 
brain was tortured with shapes not 
of this earth, which flitted like bats 
to and fro through the open win- 
dow of my apartment. 

The third and last day of my 
stay was occupied for the greater 
part in making preparations for my 
departure, which had been fixed 
for the morrow. With the excep- 
tion of the usual evening visit of 
Firamoorz, the day passed without 
any occurrence worthy of remark. 
As on former occasions, the youn 
Chief came accompanied by the ol 
Oozeer and a train of armed fol- 
lowers. He talked volubly, as was 
his wont, seldom or never pausing 
in his speech for either question 
or reply from me. He wore a 
handsomely - mounted Khorassan- 
nee scimitar, which in the course 
of conversation he drew from its 
scabbard for the purpose of show- 
img me the blade. The metal of 
which this was made, displaying one 
of the most esteemed patterns of 
damascene, was evidently of fine 
temper. Carefully exainining it, I 
found it possessed in the highest 
degree the three great excellences 
of the true Khorassan blade. 
Firstly, the hue of the ground, be- 
ing of a grey colour—it may also 
be of a brown and of a black colour, 
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and yet denote good steel—was de- 
cided and deep in its tint: secondly, 
the play of colour on the metal, 
when subjected to oblique light, 
was very beautiful. The tints most 
perceptible then were crimson and 
yellow, patches of the former colour 
touched at their edge with a golden 
hue, like red clouds bathed in the 
light of a setting sun. Thirdly, 
the figures or patterns—the damas- 
cene—were those most highly 
esteemed and admired by Orientals. 
Like written characters they spread 
themselves across the whole breadth 
of the blade, the lines in some 
places fantastically curling till they 
ended in a point; in others, un- 
dulating in diverse directions, they 
crossed and intersected each other, 
forming elaborate network on the 
blade. Firamoorz said that no 
weapon that he had ever seen 
could be compared to it in firmness 
and keenness of edge. The sword 
had been, he told me, for many 
enerations an heirloom in the 
amily, and he recounted with evi- 
dent pride the doughty deeds of 
his ancestors when wielding the 
costly and well-tempered weapon. 
That evening, the last of my 
visit, I remained sleepless for 
many hours after throwing myself 
upon my bed. My mind was oc- 
cupied in revolving the strange oc- 
currences of the two past nights. 
The more [I reflected the more 
puzzled and mystified did I be- 
come. With the spectral appari- 
tion—for I had a'most begun to 
look upon it as such—I could in 
no way connect the bodily pre- 
-sence of the old Oozeer, For it 
was his visit to the ruined building 
adjacent, of which I had been a 
silent witness, that had made me 
suspect he was in some way or 
other connected with the silent 
midnight watcher that had at- 
tracted my attention during the 
first night. But on the o¢currence 
of the following night I could form 
no sort of conjecture whatever. It 
was preposterous to suppose that 
@ man well stricken in years, as he 
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was, could have attempted, much 
less succeeded, in making an exit 
from the window situated as mine 
was, And that the Thing, what- 
ever it was, had made its e 

from that window I felt convinced, 
Besides, what object could he have 
had in visiting thus stealthily, 
and by night, the chamber occupied 
by me? The idea that he had come 
for the purpose and with the design 
of taking anything from me by 
stealth, I could not for a moment 
entertain. For, in the first place, 
there was nothing that I had that 
he would be likely to covet; and 
in the second, such conduct on his 
part would have been a breach of 
those laws of hospitality which an 
Afghaun, in his position, would be 
the last to hold in light esteem. 
Looking at the matter in every 
light that occurred to me, I was 
utterly unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution of that, which 
was in so bewildering a degree 
puzzling and mystifying me. And 
thinking ovér, in its minutest de- 
tails, all that I had seen, I began, 
as the silent hours of night went 
by, to entertain a sort of dread pre- 
sentiment that I was destined again 
to witness something on this the 
last night of my stay that would 
startle and appal:me. Such a fixed 
idea in my brain did this become 
that it finally brought a sort of 
fascination with it—a feeling of 
dread expectancy that quite ban- 
ished all desire and inclination for 
sleep. I was now determined that 
I would keep awake throughout 
the night, in order that if by chance 
anything should approach I would, 
being on the alert, in all probabil- 
ity be able to form some sort of 
conjecture as to its nature and de- 
sign. Restless and disturbed in 
consequence of the feeling that had 
gradually come over me, I could 
remain no longer in my bed. I 
therefore arose and seated myself 
in observation behind the window 
that looked ,into the __ terrace. 
Though in this position I was en- 
tirely concealed from, the view of 
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any one approaching by the ter- 
race, I could see into it as far as 
the darkness of the night per- 
mitted, And I could also see the 
window which, if my visitor of the 
night previous did not partake of 
a supernatural or ghostly character, 
must, I concluded, have means of 
access to it of which I was entirely 
ignorant. 

From the position of the constel- 
lation of Orion I judged that it was 
close upon midnight when I took 
my seat by the window. The moon 
had not yet risen, so that the ter- 
race beneath was in pitchy dark- 
ness, save in one spot. Here the 
remains of a fire which the ser- 
vants had built up with sticks and 
straw under the wall still glowed 
and flickered as every now and 
then a breath of the night wind 
blew it into life. I had not been 
in my post of observation long 
when a large rat scampered up to 
Within the space lighted by the 
embers. He approached them 
cautiously, and when apparently 
satisfied, after solemn _ scrutiny, 
that there was no immediate 
danger to be apprehended, he com- 
menced to eat voraciously the 
crumbs and relics that remained on 
the ground from the evening meal. 
These disposed of, he concentrated 
an attack of teeth and claws upon 
a half- burnt candle that had been 
left by the servants, I was watch- 
ing his every movement with in- 
tense interest when the surround- 
ing stillness was scattered by a 
sudden noise. It seemed to come 
from the other side of the wall of 
the terrace, and was as that of a 
person on the move, but of one 
who rather ran than walked, for it 
was no measured tread, in that the 
footfall was not distinguishable. 
The sounds ceased, and then all 
was again still, It was no mere 
fancy my having heard the sounds, 
for I observed that the rat sudden- 
ly ceased his nibbling and stared 
at the wall, as if he expected that 
it was about to open and something 
emerge from it. The sounds from 
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the farther side ceasing, my friend 
the rat commenced at the candle 
again, as if assured by the silence 
which had ensued that there was 
no immediate danger to be appre- 
hended. But the silence was not 
of long duration, for after only a 
few minutes it was broken by the 
noise as if of some heavy body 
dropping into the terrace, and up- 
on my side of the wall, Of this, 
from the sound, there was not the 
least doubt. Then followed the 
noise of the shuffling quick move- 
ments that I had heard before. 
That something was approachi 

was evident. For the rat jerk 

his head in the direction of the 
noise, sharply whisked his tail in 
the other, and then incontinently 
vanished. I peered into the dark- 
ness, endeavouring in vain to dis- 
cern what it was that was moving 
on the terrace. But nothing was 
visible for a few seconds. Then, 
as the sounds ~ yy the fire, 
I saw gliding forth from the gloom 
into the light a tall, draped, and 
phantom-shaped thing. It re- 
sembled in such a startling manner 
that which had almost pictured it- 
self in my imagination as the thin 

that I was destined to see, that 

felt appalled and _horror-struck, 
thinking that the figure was no- 
thing more or less than a “ sheeted 
ghost.” I thought I would hail 
it, but my tongue clave to my 
mouth, and I felt utterly unable to 
speak or move. As it approached 
the embers a tongue of flame leapt 
upwards from the outlying frag- 
ments of stick and straw, and, flick- 
ering for a moment in the night 
breeze, threw a sudden gleam 
around. Noticing this, it was with 
a shuddering recollection I remem- 
bered the lone creature from the 
wood, in Coleridge’s ‘Christabel,’ at 
whose weird presence the dying em- 
bers in the old ancestral hall burst 
into flame, and the dogs howled as 
in abject dread. An indescribable 
horror of the mysterious apparition 
that was now within a few feet of 
where I was concealed, crept over 
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me. Yet, feeling this horror with 
the greatest intensity, I had no in- 
clination to take my eye away from 
the dreaded object, for now its 
every movement had a strange fas- 
cination for me. What was my 
astonishment to see it, as it ap- 
proached the fire, stoop down and 
put forth a long, lean, nervous hand 
to clutch the candle! This was 
held over the embers, and then 
above them, and, lighted by their 
glow, I saw what looked to me like 
the pale distended cheeks of a hu- 
man face — distended with the act 
of blowing. The candle suddenly 
flared into flame, and I then saw— 
but, gracious heavens! how shall 
my poor,pen convey an idea of the 
strange being that was now seating 
itself by the fire? The face, illu- 
mined by the fitful glare of the 
candle, was evidently that of a 
woman, but the features were so 
sharply defined, there were such 
strange hard lines about the mouth 
and brow, that there was nothing 
soft or womanly in its expression. 
And then there was a look in the 
eyes which was terrible—large, pro- 
minent, and reflecting the glow of 
the embers, they seemed to be lit 
by the fire that you see in those of 
@ wild animal. They rolled inces- 
santly in their sockets, except when 
every now and then the strange 
creature, apparently listening atten- 
tively, turned them with a fixed 
stare full upon the window behind 
which I was ensconced, as if she 
were trying to pierce the gloom of 
the chamber. Then, as the brows 
contracted, and as the white of the 
eyes grew painfully visible, there 
was something dreadful in her aspect. 
It was a frenzied concentration of 
baffled hate, revenge, and despair ; 
and as I looked upon the ghastly 
paleness of the face, relieved by 
the black mass of dishevelled 
hair falling on one shoulder, it 
seemed as if a portrait as ter- 
rible as that of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ‘ Medusa,’ had framed itself 
in the immeasurable gloom of night 
in front of me. As she seated her- 
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self by the fire, the loose white 
drapery which had enveloped her 
person had fallen not ungracefully 
around her, Her arms, stretched 
out towards the heat of the em- 
bers, were long and sinewy, and the 
muscles resembled, in their hard 
wiry look, more those of one of the 
species of the large quadrumana 
than those of a human being, 
Looking at them and her lithe 
quick movements, it was evident 
that she was possessed of amaz- 
ing agility and physical strength, 
My eye took in these details 
patiently enough when once, after 
the first momentary glance, I had 
assured myself that this nightly 
visitor of mine was a human being, 
and not some phantom from an- 
other world. But her strange—and 
at times incoherent — gestures, and 
the wild, restless look in her eyes, 
had convinced me that she was a 
maniac. The melancholy state of 
the poor creature’s mind was only 
too clearly and too painfully mani- 
fest. As froni her attentive listen- 
ing, with head bent in the direction 
of my room, I was sure’ that she 
did not wish to attract my atten- 
tion or be seen by me, I remained 
perfectly still. She had remained 
some minutes seated, when the 
candle, which she had fixed cleverly 
enough on end upon the terrace, 
seemed to rivet her attention. She 
was evidently pleased at the light 
that it gave, for a satisfied look 
passed across her features as she 
watched the flame bend hither and 
thither in the night wind. Sud- 
denly she rose and sped swiftly 
away to the door that led into the 
terrace. I at first fancied that she 
was gone, for I heard her undo the 
fastenings of the door on the in- 
side. But this was no sooner done 
than she made good her way to the 
spot where Yny baggage had been 
placed. She turned over several of 
the articles, and then came back to 
the fire with swift stealthy tread. 
I observed that she had brought 
with her three candles—the last in 
my possession — and lighting these, 
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she appeared to have filled the 
measure of her contentment, A 
low satisfied laugh came from her 
half-closed lips, the evil expression 
of her features vanished, and there 
came upon them a gleam of forlorn 
beauty. Now that I could see her 
well, and in this mood, her likeness 
to Firamoorz struck me forcibly— 
the same handsome cast of features, 
and the same bold fearless look that 
his features bore at all times. She 
amused herself in childishly light- 
ing and relighting the candles, and 
then, secreting them one and all 
about her person, she rose as sud- 
denly as she had done before. She 
stayed a second or two listening 
attentively whether anything was 
moving in my chamber, and then, 
apparently satisfied, she flitted away 
in the direction of the door at the 
foot of the old ruined building. As 
I listened to her receding steps, 
as she strode through the deserted, 
ruined passages, I heard the pierc- 
ing shrieking wail which I now 
knew only too well. ‘I now knew 
it to be her voice, the voice of this 
poor night-wandering maniac, and 
not the cry of the owl that thus 
rent the still midnight air. 


It was while riding down the 
gorge with Firamoorz—for he only, 
attended by a few of his retainers, 
had accompanied me—that I deter- 
mined to broach the subject that 
was on my mind, I felt extremely 
unwilling to go away without mak- 
ing an effort to learn something of 
the history of the strange being 
whose nightly visits had so per- 
plexed me. But feeling sure, from 
her likeness to Firamoorz, that she 
was some near relation of his own, 
I knew, he being an Afghaun, that 
in making any direct inquiry about 
her I should be treading on delicate 
ground. So having pondered in my 
own mind that it would be desirable 
to await a favourable opportunity 
before I mentioned to him what I 
had been a witness of, or asked him 
any questions with reference to it, 
I talked to him on various subjects. 
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As it turned out, an opportunity 
happened sooner than I had ex- 
pected ; for, in the course of conver- 
sation, he, in his usual brusque 
way,'asked me how I had slept 
during the three nights that I had 
been his father’s guest. I related 
to him how I came been disturbed, 
and also what I had seen. I ob- 
served that in the course of my re- 
lation of the matter he was anxious, 
before answering any of my queri 
to inform himself of all that I 
been a witness of. Once informed 
by me to the full extent on this, 
he seemed to wish to have nothin 
further to conceal from me, sie 
answered all my questions in his 
usual frank manner. Indeed he 
did more, for he recounted to me 
the history of the poor creature 
whose wanderings by night had 
caused her to be seen by me. She 
was his only sister, but older than 
himself by several years. Her first 
husband, a cousin and her play- 
mate in childhood, and to whom 
she was fondly attached, had been 
killed while yet a youth, and only a 
few months after their betrothal, in 
a foray with a rebellious tribe on the 
frontiers of Persia. She was then 
given in marriage by her father to 
the Oozeer. It was shortly subse- 
quent to this marriage that her 
reason became impaired. And 
though Firamoorz did not assign 
any cause for this, I inferred from 
the few words that he said on this 
particular part of her history that 
it had been owing, in a great meas- 
ure, to the Oozeer’s cruel treatment 
of her. His extreme jealousy, and 
his cruel, savage disposition, which 
I had observed stamped with an 
unmistakable expression upon his 
features, had induced him to adopt 
measures for her confinement and 
seclusion more stringent than those 
allowed and sanctioned by Moham- 
medan law even to the lord of the 
harem. She was maintained in so 
strict a solitude by him, that not 
even one of her own sex was ever 
allowed to approach her. But as 
time grew on, her reason began to 
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fail her. And then she would 
brook no confinement or imprison- 
ment at his hands. She had made 
her escape from every place that 
the ingenuity of the Oozeer had 
sone for her seclusion. At last, 
ut reluctantly, he gave it up in 
despair as a hopeless task. For the 
last few years she had been allow- 
ed perfect liberty of action; but 
having once exerted the whole force 
of her shaken reason in devising 
means of escape, and having in- 
variably succeeded, her pleasure 
and custom now was to scale the 
lofty walls of the keep, and to 
make her way over its ruined and 
crumbling battlements, by paths 
where no human foot dared follow 
her. She was never to be seen by 
daylight ; but after dusk she was 
always on the move, and her wild 
shrieking wail would be wafted 
through the still air of night from 
the dizzy heights of the keep, 
deemed inaccessible by the sirbauz 
on guard, who listened in awe 
to her piercing cries. They had 
invested her with supernatural 
wers, and never dared look at her 
if she passed near their beat. The 
old Oozeer, fearing that I should 
either hear or see her if I came to 
the Fort, had, Firamoorz told me, 
wished to prevent my paying a 
visit to the Chief his father. But 
when he found that he could not 
prevent my visit, on account of 
several reasons connected with my 
appointed duties there, he had 
been careful to have me placed 
in a part of the citadel which he 
fancied, from its position, to be 
inaccessible even to her. And it 
was on this account that he had 
desired Firamoorz to enjoin my 
keeping shut the door of the ter- 
race, so as to leave her no access, as 
he supposed, to the rooms occupied 
by me and my servants. 
When I expressed my astonish- 
ment that she should have so per- 
sistently visited .my abode every 
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night, Firamoorz explained that 
her only object, as ™ —— 
must have been to possess herself 
of the candles. She must have 
observed one of these burning the 
first night of my stay, and never 
having seen one before, her desire 
had been to take one away for her 
own amusement without being seen 
by anybody. The first two nights 
my being on the alert, as she was 
cautiously making her way to the 
terrace, had driven her forth, only 
to return the third night, when 
she imagined she was not being 
watched by me. He was much 
astonished when I related her sud- 
den escape through the window 
over the moat. He was aware, he 
said, that a ledge ran round the 
bastion beneath the window, which 
widened as it approached the main 
wall of the keep; but neither he 
nor the old Oozeer had ever deemed 
it possible that she would attempt 
to make her way along it. That 
she must have done so had been 
only too evident to me; and he 
could only assume that the way 
was familiar to her, and that from 
long use she had been able to take 
advantage of the inequalities in 
the ruined face of the bastion as 
she made her perilous way around 
it, 

By the time that Firamoorz had 
satisfied my curiosity on all points 
connected with the strange and 
eventful history that he had, ap- 
parently without reserve, recounted 
to me, we had left the gorge, and 
had advanced some distance into 
the plain below. Here he took 
leave of me, and wishing that God 
would ever be my protector, he 
clapped spurs to his horse, and 
dashed away across the plain, fol- 
lowed by his retainers. [ jogged 
on my way, seeing ever before me 


the ghastly face and the wild eyes 
of the night-wanderer that haunted 
“me for many a day like a terrible 
and fearful vision. 
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THE EDUCATION 


Tue education of the people— 
“ our masters,” as Mr. Lowe sneer- 
ingly calls them—is by no means 
a new question, though, since the 
assage of the second Reform Bill, 
it has assumed a new importance in 
our party politics. “The Reform 
of Education,” said the great John 
Milton in his letter to Master 
Samuel Hartlib, published nearly 
two hundred and fifty years ago, 
“ig one of the greatest and noblest 
designs that can be thought on; 
and for want thereof this nation 
perishes,” Milton’s opinion on 
this weighty matter was that of 
many of his countrymen and co- 
religionists, and notably of the 
zealous Puritans who sailed away 
to America in the Mayflower and 
founded the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. For them and the emi- 
grants who followed to Rhode 
Island and the other New England 
States, and who in process of time 
took possession of the whole wide- 
stretching continent, the question 
was a much simpler one than for 
their fellow-subjects who remained 
at home. They were all of a mind, 
and had no vested interests nor old 
prejudice to thwart them and impede 
their action. They had only to de- 
cree that every child born in their 
several commonwealths should re- 
ceive such amount of education as 
the commonwealth could supply, 
and there was nothing to oppose 
them, and nobody unwise enough 
to say that education was unneces- 
sary—-or if necessary, that the com- 
monwealth was not the proper 
agency with which to work out 
“the great and noble design.” 
Though poor in money they were 
rich in public spirit, and in broad 
lands that might be set apart 
for the perpetual endowment of 
schovls; and even if they did not 
always give land for the purpose, 
they were wise enough to think 
that a school tax was more agree- 
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able to pay than a prison tax for 
the maintenance and punishment 
of people who, in default of instruc- 
tion, were unable or unwilling to 
earn their bread by their honest 
industry. | Consequently schools 
were established in every township 
in all the Middle, Northern, Eastern, 
Western, and sonie of the Southern 
States. For two hundred years, 
either as Colonies of Great er | 
or as me mS Republics uni 

by the federal pact, the State re- 
sources of these regions were, and 
are, largely and systematically de- 
voted to the maintenance of schools, 
in which every child, however poor, 
can receive, not what is sometimes 
erroneously called education, but 
that essential and fundamental aid 
to education which consists in in- 
struction in the arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In process 
of time something more than this 
was attempted; and efforts were 
made—and not unsuccessfully— 
to introduce a small amount of 
religious and a large amount of 
patriotic teaching, together with 
some knowledge of geography and 
astronomy. The attention of the 
children was not taxed, or their in- 
tellect wearied, as in our Sunday- 
schools at home, by uninteresting 
details of Biblical genealogy, by 
the geography of Palestine, or the 
length and breadth of the brook 
Kedron or the Dead Sea, but by 
more practical instruction in the 
geography of the land in which 
they dwelt. They learned the 
length, width, and depth of the 
mighty Mississippi and Missouri, 
and. their far outstretching tribu- 
taries; the grandeur and immensity 
of the inland lakes of Superior, Erie, 
and Ontario; and were taught to 
familiarise themselves on the map 
with the bold geographical outlines - 
of States in the Union—more than 
one of which was larger than the 
England from which their fore- 
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fathers had emigrated. The objects 
of the American school system as 
developed during the present cen- 
tury, and of which the results are 
before the world in the character 
and aspirations of the American 
people of our day, were thus de- 
scribed by the Honourable Horace 
Mann, the most accomplished and 
fa ace gem educator whom America 
as yet produced, in his Report on 
Public Education for the year 1849: 
“Under our Republican Govern- 
ment,” he says, “it seems clear 
that the minimum of education can 
never be less than such as is suf- 
ficient to qualify each citizen for 
the civil and social duties he will 
have to discharge—such an educa- 
tion as teaches the individual the 
great laws of bodily health; as 
qualifies for the fulfilment of 
parental duties; as is indispens- 
able for the civil functions of a 
witness or a juror; as is necessary 
for the voter in municipal and in 
national affairs; and, finally, as 
is required for the faithful and 
conscientious discharge of all those 
duties which devolve upon the 
inheritor of a portion of the sove- 
reignty of this great Republic.” 
Such a minimum of education, it 
will be readily perceived, is of a 
social and political, rather than of 
a highly intellectual or scholastic 
character, and ail its results might 
be attained by any child of ordinary 
capacity, who was taught to read 
and write, and who, grown to 
maturity, would take — sufficient 
interest in the events of his age 
and country to become a daily 
reader of the newspapers. And it 
is exactly this benefit, and little 
more, that the common schools of 
the United States have conferred 
upon the people. Every male 
American, native born, except what 
are called the “mean whites” of 
such Southern States as have no 
educational system for the poor, 
steads his daily and weekly news- 
paper, and forms an opinion on 
the conduct of public affairs; while 
every female American, rich or 
‘ poor, reads books, chiefly novels 
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and literary magazines, as is prin- 
cipally the case with our women 
in England and Scotland. It must 
not be supposed, however, that 
there are not, and have not been, 
any difficulties in the way of giving 
to the poorer classes in America 
this minimum of instruction, which 
Mr. Mann deemed so essential, or 
that the leaders of opinion in the 
United States are more cordially 
agreed as to what education really 
means, of what it should consist, 
and who should undertake the 
duty of bestowing it, than are the 
leaders of religious, political, and 
intellectual opinion in our older and 
more complex civilisation. Strange 
as it may appear, when the abun- 
dant resources of America and the 
liberality of the people in educa- 
tional matters are considered, the 
remuneration of teachers is not 
sufficient to induce men of superior 
ability to devote their lives to the 
scholastic profession, There are 
no normal schools for the teach- 
ing of teachers, and the examina- 
tion (non-competitive) which the 
teachers undergo is of the slightest 
possible character. The late George 
Combe, who travelled in the United 
States in 1838-9-40, devoted con- 
siderable attention to this subject, 
and stated in his ‘Notes,’ published 
in 1841— 


“The impediments in the way of 
extending a sound and truly valuable 
education to the people of America are 
very great. The first step towards ac- 
complishing this end, must be to insti- 
tute uormal schools for the instruction 
of the teachers, not only in the proper 
subjects to be taught, but in the best 
modes of teaching. The assertion that 
this is necessary is resented by nine out 
of ten of the actual teachers as a personal 
insult; and they find it no difficult 
matter to induce the parents of the 
children to participate in their feelings. 
Again, many authors and publishers are 
interested in the existing school-books; 
and to say that some of them are ill- 
adapted for instruction, is to affect the 
interests of their owners, and render 
these individuals secret or declared 
enemies. There are numerous zealous, 
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vigilant, and influential clergymen, each 
advocating peculiar sectarian views of 
Christianity ; and to expound a principle 
in mental philosophy or morals which 
threatens in the most remote degree to 
clash with their particular interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, excites their alarm 
and rouses their hostility. These vari- 
ous interests send forth under-currents 
of discontent, which wait only the 
oceasion of some tangible act on the 
part of the friends of education that 
may be plausibly condemned or success- 
fully misrepresented, when they im- 
mediately combine and form a powerful 
stream of public opposition to the best 
efforts of the true frieuds of the people. 
The only means of removing all these 
obstacles is the steadfast address of 
information and reason to the people, in 
a spirit which will bear in meekness a 
thousand disappointments, and still per- 
severe in the faith of ultimate success.” 


This was the report of an able 
and friendly observer—a man with- 
out prejudices, who wrote a little 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago. The latest observer, the Rev. 
James Fraser, despatched on an 
official mission for the purpose of 
reporting on the whole subject to 
the Commissioners appointed by 
her Majesty, and who visited 
America in the summer of 1865, is 
scarcely more favourably impressed 
with the results of the American 
system of Common Schools than his 
celebrated predecessor. Summing 
up the results of careful investiga- 
tion, he finds eight separate reasons 
for believing that the practical bene- 
fits derived by the American people 
from these schools are not so great 
as is believed in Europe. 


“An interesting problem,” he says, 
“is this grand system of schools. To 
me, gathering together and reflecting 
upon the phevomena which I have ob- 
served, this future seems a little uncer- 
tain. I do not mean that the system is 
breaking down, or likely to break down, 
or that I could trace in it any symptoms 
of decrepitude or decay. And yet I 
judge from the passionate advocacy of 
its supporters, and the earnestness with 
which, in report upon report of its pro- 
gress, its claims upon all] true patriots 
are urged, that some misgiving is felt as to 
the firmness of its position; and I could 
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myself discern the operation of some not 
inconsiderable influences that have a 
tendency to undermine it, The 
as yet, may be no larger than a man’s 
hand—mere specks at different edges of 
the horizon; but they are rising, and if 
they mass themselves together there ma 
come astorm. ‘the influences I spe 
of are chiefly these: First, I set down 
the apathy of the large classes of society, 
the highest and lowest, who do not use 
the system, or ouly partially use it, and 
are too short-sighted to see how they 
are benefited by it. Second, the inade- 
quate appreciation of its benefits even 
by those who do use it, as shown by the 
indifference of parents; the prevalence 
of the notion that ‘the cheapest teacher 
is the best;’ the complaints that the 
education offered is not suited to the 
after life of the scholar, &c. 7'hird, the 
admitted increase, in spite of all the 
seeming attractions of the system, of 
the twin evils, absenteeism and truaney, 
Fourth, the cost of the system, which ig 
becoming heavier year by year, and looks 
formidable in the aggregate; the burden 
of which will be more oppressively felt 
as the number of those increases whose 
direct enjoyment of its advantages is in 
an inverse ratio to the money they con- 
tribute to its support. Fifth, the grow- 
ing feeling that more distinctly religious 
teaching is required; and that even the 
interests of morality are imperfectly at- 
tended to. Sixth, the attitude and in- 
tentions of the Roman Catholic hierareby,. 
silently and almost sullenly acquiescin 
in the system, but radically dissatisfi 
with it, and watching for the opportunity 
to substitute their own cherished system. 
of separate schools. Seventh, the very 
lukewarm support that it receives from 
the clergy of any denomination; and 
the languid way in which its claims en. 
support and sympathy are rested on 
the higher motives of Christian duty. 
And eighth and last, the growth of 
wealth, a plusiocracy, if not an aristo-- 
cracy, to whom the idea of ‘common. 
schools’ will be as distasteful as all 
levelling ideas generally are. Of all 
these influences | could perceive tra 
more or less distinct, in the gen 
current of public opinion in America; 
nor is it an extravagant, nor even an 
unkind anticipation, which apprehends 
that even the essential principles of the 
system, if not absolutely endangered, at 
any rate are likely to be seriously 
by them. I confess to a doubt whether 
in the course of another quarter of a cen- 
H. 
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tury all will go as smoothly with the 
common schools of America as it has gone 
for the last twenty-five years; whether, 
like many another ancient institution, 
they may not be put upon their trial, and 
even forced to yield to the restless, re- 
constructing tendencies of the age.” 


In presenting and reiterating the 
whole argument in the concluding 
paragraph of his report, Mr. Fraser 
emphatically states that the Ameri- 
can system ,of common schools, 
notwithstanding all its efficiency, 
“labours under almost every one of 
the difficulties that beset the question 
of national education at home. Its 
benefits are unequally diffused: the 
richest neighbourhoods get most 
of them, the poorest least. Local 
managers are found frequently to 
be under the influence of narrow 
and illiberal views. Teachers are 
both inadequately remunerated and 
imperfectly qualified. In the cities 
there are great masses of untaught ; 
everywhere attendance is irregular; 
and the labour-market competes, 
and triumphs in its competition, 
with the school.” Mr. Fraser, 
doubt!ess well aware of the extreme 
sensitiveness of the Americans to 
any disparagement—real or seem- 
ing—of anything American in 
which an Englishman or a Scotch- 
man may indulge, applies a salve 
to any soreness that his plain-speak- 
ing may have occasioned, by adding, 
re fh otwithstanding these hindrances, 
and if not accomplishing all of 
which it is theoretically capable, if 
lacking some elements which we 
deem primary, and of which Ameri- 
cans themselves feel and regret the 
loss, the common-school system is 
still contributing powerfully to the 
development of a nation, of which 
it is no flattery or exaggeration to 
say that it is, if not the most highly 
educated, yet certainly the most 
generally educated and _ intelligent 
people on the earth.” 

he word “education,” as used 
by Mr. Fraser in the above extract, 
and by most people who write or 
make speeches on the subject, in- 
clusive of Earl Russell; Mr. Lowe, 
and the Duke of Marlborough, is 
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one susceptible of so many shades 
of meaning, that before the British 
egw can admit the Americans to 
e better or more generally educat- 
ed than the English, or before pub- 
lic opinion will support the estab- 
lishment of a national system of 
education in this country, it is 
highly desirable that no mistake 
should occur, either as regards our- 
selves or others, as to what the 
word education really means, Edu- 
cation means “drawing out.” The 
drawing out of what? The draw- 
ing out of the faculties. What fa- 
culties? The physical, the moral, 
and the intellectual faculties inhe- 
rent in all mankind. Education 
begins with the human being very‘ 
shortly after birth; and we have 
only to consider what any ordinar- 
ily intelligent child has learned 
before it is three years old, or has 
the slightest acquaintance with the 
alphabet, to be convinced that its 
education has been going forward 
very rapidly—perhaps more rapidly 
than it will proceed at any after pe- 
riod of its life. It has learned some 
of the elementary facts of physics: 
that a bird flies, that a fish swims, 
that men and quadrupeds walk or 
run, that a knife cuts, that fire 
burns, and that a fall from a high 
place upon the hard earth hurts. It 
has also learned that obedience is 
due to elders and superiors; and 
that there is a difference between 
love and hatred—between kindness 
and anger—between food and phy- 
sic. It has also learned a vocabu- 
lary of the language of its parents 
and associates, sufficient to 
on the intercourse of life and the 
interchange of ideas—in fact, a 
greater number of words, and 8 
greater command of grammar, than 
most men after forty or fifty years: 
of age, who study a wholly foreign 
and unfamiliar language, can ac- 
quire in the same time. This as far 
as it goes is “ education.” Take the 
commonest “street Arabs "—the lit- 
tle homeless, or worse than home- 
less, children of our great cities— 
and it will be found fiat they also, 
who know nothing that is usually 
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comprised under the name and with 
the common idea of education, are 
not wholly ignorant and uninstruct- 
ed. They have all the physical 
knowledge that every child so speed- 
ily acquires, and a good deal of 
other knowledge—perverted it may 
be to wrong purposes—but of a 
kind that they could make useful 
if circumstances permitted. They 
know the value of money, of warmth, 
of shelter; and if suddenly trans- 
ported into the Australian bush, or 
the Far West of America, would 
know how to shift for themselves, 
and fight a battle for life that might 
ultimately. convert them into as 
good citizens as the rough pioneers 
who, without having been street 
Arabs, are engaged in extending 
civilisation into the wilderness, 
Take an able-bodied seaman, who 
can neither read nor write, but who 
can perform all the duties of the 
ship, and is wise in the signs of the 
weather, and ask yourself whether 
a have any right, because he 
nows nothing of books and news- 
papers, to call him wholly unedu- 
cated? Take also the aboriginal 
inhabitant of the American, the 
African, or the Australian conti- 
nent — all whose intellectual and 
physical faculties have been “drawn 
out” by the life of the prairie or 
the jungle, and the society of his 
own people—an unlettered man, 
who can track the wild animals 
by a trail which the educated but 
much-reading citizen of a highly 
civilised community cannot detect 
—who has his own maxims, derived 
from the teaching and traditions of 
his tribe, as to his duties in war and 


“peace, and the virtues of coolness in 


danger, and of heroic endurance 
under suffering; and though his 
only school has been the hard 
world, and books are less intelli- 
gible to him than the stars, yet 
you cannot say with truth or justice 
that this man is uneducated. These 
examples will serve to show how 
and why it is that the great Ameri- 
can people are, in one sense, more 
generally educated than the labour- 
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ing classes among the English. 

have an immense continent to sub- 
due and replenish. There are land 
and a career for every man who 
will strike out. from the overcrowd- 
ed haunts of New England and the 
Atlantic seaboard, and do battle 
with the forest or the prairie for his 
daily bread. There is oe to 
keep him down but his own sloth 
or vices. The land is not burdened 
with an overplus of desperate com- 
petitors. There are employment 
and reward and the chance of for- 
tune for everybody who will do 
anything useful, and there would 
be this chance if the numbers of 
the people were tenfold greater 
than they are—provided always 
that they would cease, as the Irish 
do not, to encumber the great 
cities. 

It is because the Americans are 
such a busy people that they be- 
come such a generally educated peo- 
ple. The immensity of the task 
before them, in bringing their wide 
domain into cultivation, and in 
building up what promises to be the 
most powerful nation in the world, 
appeals so strongly to their imagi- 
nation and their sense of responsi- 
bility, as to give them an air of sad- 
ness and thoughtfulness that strikes 
every stranger who resides even for 
a short while among them, They 
have the education of the mariner, 
the farmer, the miner, the explorer, 
the hunter, and the adventurer, as 
well as that of the trader, and sharpen 
their faculties in a thousand ways 
that are not and cannot be open to 
the poor Englishman, in a country 
where the day’s subsistence often 
costs more than the day’s work 
The scarcity of labour in America, 
and the difficulty of procuring hel 
in the work of the farm, the mi 
and the forge, develops the intellect 
of the people; and far away in the 
backwoods many an acute pioneer 
of civilisation invents and patents 
some ingenious machine for render- 
ing men and women independent 
of the hired service, so costly and 
so difficult to obtain in a new coun- 
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try. The mechanical skill of the 
Americans is unequalled in the 
world, and never likely to be rival- 
led in the old countries of Europe, 
where labour is cheap. The Patent 
Office at Washington,—that marvel- 
lous repository of contrivances, from 
the simplest to the most elaborate 
machine that the cunning hand and 
the busy brain can construct—and 
all devoted to the one great end of 
facilitating work, and economising 
manual and other bodily exertion, 
—is sufficient proof of the assertion, 
and of the practical and material, 
as distinguished from the scholas- 
tic, education of the American peo- 
ple. Book-learning and the com- 
mon-school system have no doubt 
done something for them, but how- 


‘ever great that something may be 


it would have been less, if it had 
not been for the fertile soil, the 
favourable climate, the immense 
extent of territory, and the gigantic 
and not half-developed resources of 
the continent. In fact, book-learn- 
ing and what we thoughtlessly -call 
“education” is about the smallest of 
the agencies which have made the 
United States so powerful. They 
owe their position, first of all, to 


* their race and blood, and, secondly, 


to possession of the best portion of 
@ continent, and the unrivalled op- 


portunities thus presented, and by 


which they have known to profit. 
Their school education, which en- 
ables them to read the newspapers, 
has certainly not impeded their 
progress; but without possession 
of such a glorious domain as that 
which their forefathers wrested 
from the Red Indians, their “edu- 
cation” in the common schools, 
which they have so lavishly estab- 
lished, would never have received 
half the laudation which they, as 
well as foreign admirers, have been 
eager to bestow upon it. The school 
“education” bestowed upon the 
children of Scotland, and_intro- 
dueed long before the Puritans 
founded the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, is greatly superior to that 
bestowed upon the Americans; but 


it has not made an America out of 
North Britain, though it has cer- 
tainly given America some of its 
best immigrants, in the persons of 
the well-instructed and “ go-ahead” 
Scotsmen, who are ever to be found 
among the leading and most influ- 
ential citizens in every part of the 
United States and Canada. 

In the British Isles we live under 
different conditions. As a people 
we have never been indifferent to 
Education, as the magnificent en- 
dowments of our Universities, and 
of many of our charitable schools, 
such as Christ's Hospital, the 
Charterhouse, and others which 
have been unjustly diveited from 
the intentions of their founders, 
abundantly testify. There are no 
opponents of education amongst 
us; none who do not consider it 
right and proper in itself, and ex- 
pedient in the interest of the whole 
community, that every child born 
amongst us should be taught—not 
alone such elements and tools of 
knowledge as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but a great deal more. 
There is, perhaps, more culture 
in England than in any other 
country in the world; but at the 
same time, in consequence of our 
exclusive reliance upon voluntary 
effort, there is a greater residuum 
of ignorance than exists in Scot- 
land, in France, in Germany, 
in Sweden, in Norway, in Hol- 
land, in Belgium, in the United 
States of America, and in our 
American and Australian colonies. 
It will have been observed from 
our extracts from Mr, Combe’s 
Travels and from Mr. Fraser's Re- 
port on the American Common- - 
School System, that there is even 
in the United States a residuum 
which the Commonwealth cannot 
reach to any good purpose; and 
that popular education is not, when 
we look closely into it, quite so 
complete as might be supposed, 
considering the tabula rasa—poli- 
tical and theological—on aah 
the early American educators had 
the advantage of carrying out their 
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ideas. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that in England, where there 
never was a tabula rasa, and where 
the efforts of theoretical educators 
were always impeded by considera- 
tions both of Church and State, and 
by the vis inertie of an ancient 
system of “letting alone” that 
which was doing comparatively, 
if not superlatively well, the re- 
siduum should be very much larger 
than it is in the United States and 
our colonies, and that vast numbers 
of the labouring population—agri- 
cultural as well as manufacturing— 
obliged by hard necessity to work 
for their daily bread, in their boy- 
hood and girlhood, and even in 
their infancy—should grow up to 
maturity without any, or with the 
smallest and most useless modicum 
of, school teaching. The existence 
of this residuum in a state of igno- 
rance has always been deplored by 
philanthropists, and sometimes by 
statesmen and politicians, It is 
not to be denied that this totally 
uninstructed class constitute the 
vast majority, not only of our crim- 
inal and dangerous classes, but of 
our paupers; and that the punish- 
ment of the one and the mainte- 
nance of the other are serious items 
in the national expenditure. This 
consideration ought of itself to be 
sufficient, even if no higher princi- 
ples and no more generous motives 
of action were involved, to enlist 
the goodwill of the whole commu- 
nity in the work of elementary in- 
struction. The passions are one 
cause of crime, and very highly 
educated people sometimes yield to 
them as slavishly as people who are 
not highly educated, or educated 
at all; but the great source of 
crime is poverty, and the great 
source of poverty in a thickty- 
peopled country like England— 
where the land is oecupied, and 
where there is more demand for 
intelligent than for the lowest kinds 
of manual labour—is ignorance. 
In America and the British colonies 
ignorance is not of necessity so dis- 
advantageous to a man, or so likely 
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to ee him down into the 
depths of poverty, as it is amo. 
mn home, for the reason that 
there are not hands enough in these 
new countries to do the un- 
skilled work that has to be done; 
and that even the most ignorant of 
men can dig, or herd cattle, or 
make himself worth his sustenance. 
It is not so in England, where the 
competition is keen, and the weak 
—or, in other words, the ignorant 
—go to the wall. For this reason it 
was @ more urgent duty incumbent 
upon the British ple to estab- 
lish a system of National Educa- 
tion, than it was for the Americans 
and Australians; but the difficul- 
ties in the way were so enormo 
that practical men were ap 
at the magnitude of the task, and 
thought it wiser to multiply schools 
by voluntary effort wherever there 
was a possibility, than to commence 
an educational crusade against a 
lethargic Government, a_ hostile 
Church, or a prejudiced Sectarian- 
ism. They ardently desired to 
reach this great mass of -helpl 
and, in the long-run, vicious fal 
criminal ignorance. This was the 
constant effort of all the good men 
and women who have at various 
times, in various places, and in 
various modes, established schools 
of greater or less efficiency for the 

or and destitute. Their attempts 
ave been unsuccessful, though not 
wholly unproductive of good. It 
is, however, no injustice to, or dis- 
paragement of, their aw 
to say that it has left undone a 
great deal more than it has done, 
and that the great deep black river 
of ignorance still rolls on, poison- 
ing the land that the clear river 
of knowledge might fertilise. The 
fact is palpable, and every states- 
man, philosopher, and candid stu- 
dent of the educational question 
confesses that voluntary agencies 
are wholly unable to undertake a 
task so gigantic. 

One reason of the great-difficulty 
that besets the question is, that 
Churches and Sects, as well as poli- 
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tical parties, insist too much upon 
“education,” and too little upon 
“instruction.” If the people are 
to. be “educated” at the public 
cost, every zealous believer in the 
truth of his own religious doctrines, 
or the dogmas of the particular sect 
to which he may happen to belong, 
objects to pay for “education” that 
may amount in its results to prose- 
lytism. ‘The State shall not ‘teach 
religious error,” says the Roman 
Catholic Church. “The State shall 
not teach religious error,” says the 
Protestant Church as by law estab- 
lished. ‘The State shall not teach 
religious error,” cry out the Bap- 
tists and the Anabaptists, and 
all the multifarious religious divi- 
sions and subdivisions of Protestant 
belief. The State, for reasons very 
intelligible in a country where the 
party in possession of the Heaven 
of power might be sent into the 
Hades of opposition in a week if it 
offended, rightly or wrongly, any 
of these theological belligerents, 
left the Education question ex- 
actly as it found it, and post- 
poned action on the premises year 
after year, and generation after 
generation. And, in justice to zeal- 
ous religious men, it must be add- 
ed, that all the opposition did not 
emanate from them, but that they 
had powerful allies in the persons 
of laymen and philosophers, who 
thought. that no Government could 
be safely intrusted with the Edu- 
cation of the People, unless it were 
the Government of a free and de- 
mocratic republic, lest the people 
under such guidance and manipu- 
lation should be educated into po- 
litical subservience, lose their ap- 
preciation of liberty, and become 
the willing slaves of an oligarchy 
or a military despotism. But if, 
in all the long and bitter contro- 
versies that have grown out of this 
subject, the words “primary in- 
struction” instead of “ education” 
had been used by the friends of 
the Extension of Knowledge, it is 
possible that great misconception 
and acrimony would have been 
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prevented, and that thousands of 
people who are opposed to State 
education’ would ve declared 
themselves in favour of State teach- 
ing, to the modest extent which 
would answer every real purpose, 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
do not of necessity involve the 
teaching of any kind of theology, 
or the inculcation of political prin- 
ciples; and though the Americans 
of the United States seem to con- 
sider otherwise, as regards them- 
selves, the people of Great Britain 
divided in theological and politi 
opinion as they have long been, 
are not in a position to intrust the 
State with such functions, lest the 
trust should be abused. 

The allusion to the . subject in 
her Majesty’s Speech, the recent 
discussions in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and the stand which the 
leaders of the two great political 
parties in the State have severally 
taken in relation to it, together 
with the vastly increased interest 
which this very old, and very im- 
portant, but very greatly neglected 
matter, has everywhere begun to 
excite among us, all serve to show 
that the question has entered upon 
a@ new phase, and that the p 
of the Reform Bill of 1867 has 
cleared away some of the preju- 
dices and difficulties that formerly 
impeded its solution. That an ex- 
tension of “Instruction,” and after- 
wards of ‘“ Education,” should fol- 
low an extension of the suffrage, is a 
proposition only contested by those 
who are of opinion that instruction 
should have been the first piece in 
the programme, and the suffrage 
the last. But as this order of pro- 
ceeding would have adjourned for 
many years a Reform Bill which 
was not adjournable even for a 
single session of Parliament, there 
is no valid object to be gained by 
discussing its advantages. The 
suffrage has been extended, and 
it is the duty of the statesmanship 
of this great empire to take care 
that the “residuum” still left out 
of the pale of political privilege, 
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shall, when it; asks to be admitted, 
bea “residuum” against which the 
accusation of positive ignorance 
cannot be fairly brought, and that 
the new voters, whenever they are 
admitted, shall at least be able to 
read and to sign their names, See- 
ing that something had to be done 
for the furtherance of Milton’s and 
other people’s “great and noble 
design,” and that the Conservative 
Government, which gave the coun- 
try the second Reform Bill, might 
possibly have the credit and the 
glory of operating a still greater 
reform, Earl Russell, not only at 
the eleventh hour, but at what 
might with stricter accuracy be 
called the twelfth hour, minus a 
few minutes, endeavoured to do for 
the Educaticn question what he 
had attempted to do for the Free 
Trade question—grasp hold of it 
just when it promised to be tri- 
umphant without his aid, and to 
make it appear to the world that it 
is, and always was, Whig property 
exclusively. Considering that for 
forty years and upwards this ques- 
tion has been prominently before 
the public, and that Lord Russell 
and other leading statesmen of his 
own and the Conservative party 
have been repeatedly called upon 
to take up this question, and to 
proclaim as the fundamental idea 
of all the legislation that might 
grow out of it, the principle that 
every child born within the realms 
of Great Britain and Ireland had 
as much right to instruction as to 
life—that a Minister of Education 
was far more necessary than a 
Minister for the Post Office, and 
quite as necessary, to say the least 
of it, as a President of the Board 
of Trade, or a Lord Privy Seal— 
it cannot be alleged that Earl 
Russell has hurried himself, in 
his late enunciation of all these 
ideas. Twenty-one years ago the 
uestion was considered as one 
at Lord John Russell was bound 
to take up; but his Lordship did 
nothing of the kind. Twenty- 
one years are a long time in 
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the life of a politician—or any one 
else ; and we cannot but think, in 
view of all the circumstances, 
were Earl Russell twenty-one years 
younger than he is, he would still 
allow the question of the education 
of the people to sleep quietly in the 
chambers of his brain for twenty- 
one years longer—unless, which 
has just go the Earl of 
Derby and a Disraeli threatened 
to work while he lay i 
and to add the a igs 
pressing matter to the many other 
claims which they have upon the 
confidence of their party and the 
gratitude of their country. On the 
2d December last, Earl Russell endea- 
voured to take formal and official pos- 
session of the subject for the Whigs in 
a string of four resolutions, which he 
introduced into the House of Lords:— 


First, “That in the opinion of this 


‘House the education of the working 


classes in England and Wales ought to be 
extended and improved. Every child has 
aright to the blessings of education; and 
it is the duty of the State to guard and 
maintain that right. In the opinion of 
this House the diffusion of know! 
ought not to be hindered by religious dif- 
ferences; nor should the early employ- 
ment of the young in labour be allowed 
to deprive them of education ;” second, 
“That it is the opinion of this House 
that Parliament and Government should 
aid in the education of the middle 
classes, by providing for the better 
administration of charitable endow- 
ments ;” third, “‘That it is the opinion 
of this House that the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge may be made 
more useful to the nation by the removal 
of restrictions ;” and fourth, “That the 
appointment of a Minister of Education 
by the Crown, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
would, in the opinion of this House, be 
conducive to the public benefit.” 

Of course nothing came of these 
resolutions, and nothing was intend- 
ed to come, except a little kudos (or 
something which it is the fashion 
to call by that word) for the wie 
It is very doubtful whether 
anticipated kudos was acquired, 
for Earl Russell’s antecedents are 
known, and he might as well at 



















































tempt to filch from Mr. Cobden and 
Sir Robert Peel the kudos of Free 
Trade, or from Mr. Disraeli that 
of the Reform Bill of last year, 


as to try to filch the educational 


uestion from. earlier labourers in 

e field, and pop it into the pocket 
of his party. 

The first and the fourth of the 
Whig Earl’s resolutions are alone 
of immediate importance. The se- 
cond and third are bids for popula- 
rity, which may or may not reward 
the bidder, but which do not very 

ently press for consideration, 
either on his part, or on that of any 
one else. Everything in its time. 
What the country expects as a be- 
ginning of the work is a system of 
primary school instruction, organis- 
ed by the State, supported by the 
whole people, for the benefit of the 
whole people, and under the super- 
intendence of a Minister responsible 
to Parliament. As Earl Russell can 
claim no credit for originating these 
ideas, either by himself or by his 
party, he cannot claim any mono- 
poly in them; and it is quite as 
open to the Conservatives as to the 

higs to adopt and act upon them. 
Great Britain has hitherto managed 


to hold her own, if not more than 


her own, in the great struggle to 
retain the foremost place in the 
world ; but there are symptoms, too 


palpable and obvious to be mis- 


taken, that not only is her intellec- 
tual superiority endangered, but 
that, in much which makes the 
strength and the wealth of nations, 
she is losing ground. She is no 
longer first in arms—a matier not 
to be regretted as long as the 
world is at peace, and she has 
neither rivals nor enemies who can 
force her into their quarrels ; but at 
the same time a matter that would 
have to be very much regretted, if, 
knowing her military and naval 
weakness compared with other 
States, she should at any time be 
induced to submit to insult and 
aggression rather than be at the 
trouble, the cost, or the risk of re- 
gentment. She is as yet first in 
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commerce and the industrial arte ; 
but she has rivals who are pressing 
her close, and who in some respects 
have overpassed her: and that prin- 
cipally because the “ people,” com- 
monly so called, have not received 
that systematic instruction whic 

imparted to the child, doubles the 
value of the man or woman. She 
is beyond doubt in the highest rank 
as regards her literature, both past 
and present, and seems in this re- 
spect to have no very formidable 
rivals in Europe or America; but 
her literature, noble as it is, does 
not percolate to the lowest ranks, 
on account of the fact, which ig 
shameful if it be remediable, that 
notwithstanding all the education- 
al agencies which are set in mo- 
tion among the higher and middle 
classes, there are more than a mil- 
lion of children who are of the 
school age, who ought in a civilised 
country to be receiving at least 
elementary instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, who either 
receive no instruction whatever in 
these branches, or only such a 
pitiful modicum as the Sunday- 
schools can supply; and that not 
30 per cent., as Lord Russell in- 
forms us, of the men and women 
who annually present themselves 
before the altar to be married, can 
sign their names in the marriage 
register. These lugubrious  statis- 
tics have long been studied and de- 
plored. The more they are studied 
the more they must be deplored ; 
and the more thoroughly must the 
Church and the religious sects, and 
all friends of voluntary action in 
this vital matter, be convinced that, 
with all their goodwill, all their 
zeal, and all their liberality, were 
these doubled or trebled, they are 
incompetent to accomplish so Feet, 
a work. They have done their 

and there is none who can justly 
reproach them for a failure whic 

was as much inherent in their mode 
of operation, as failure would be in 
the operations of an army without a 
general, in which every soldier had 
his own ideas of what ought to be 
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done or left undone. What the 
nation wants, and what the churches 
and sects must cease to object to, is 
a system that shall supplement their 
work without interfering with it, 
and that shall enclose in the fold of 
instruction all the wandering sheep 
that are now lost upon the moun- 
tain—a whole million of them, and 
more—and that shall provide them 
with secular instruction in the 
form of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, at the very least. The 
Honourable H. A. Bruce, late Vice- 
President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, in a speech 
delivered at Halifax on the 11th 
ultimo, properly ignoring Earl 
Russell and his vague resolutions, 
declared that three schemes for 
effecting this end were before the 
public. He said— 


“The first he would refer to was his 
own, and it was to the effect that every 
locality, by which he meant every bor- 
ough and every union, should have the 
power of rating itself for the support 
of existing schools, and for the purpose 
of building and maintaining any schools 
that might in future be required. An- 
other, and, he admitted, a more complete 
system, was that proposed by Mr. Lowe, 
and was to the effect that whenever the 
inspector of any district reported a defi- 
ciency, some department of Government 
should have the power of calling upon 
the district to supply the deficiency by 
levying a rate. That might be called 
&@ compulsory system for providing the 
means of education. The third system 
was that which not only provided com- 
pulsory schools, but also the compulsory 
attendance of children. The two latter 
systems he admitted to be more com- 
plete than that he mentioned first, and 
yet he believed his own system had more 
worldly wisdom to recommend it.” 


The objection to the scheme of 
Mr. Bruce is, that it is in the main 
a reliance upon voluntary effort 
to do what the voluntary principle 
has egregiously failed to do—with 
the single difference, that the bor- 
ough or locality is substituted for 
the individual, and that a majority 
should have power to levy a rate 
for the purpose, if the majority 
were wise enough to know their 


duty, and not opposed to ad- 
ditional taxation. The scheme 
might possibly do good; but the 
experience of this country and 
America, as regards what are 
called “Permissive Bills,” as Mr. 
Bruce’s would be, is not of a 
character to encourage the hope 
that any great amount of benefit 
would accrue from it. Mr. Lowe’s 
scheme goes further; and Mr. 
Bruce admits it to be theoretically 
better; but even Mr. Lowe’s pro- 
ject lacks completeness, inasmuch 
as when the school is built and the 
master is provided, there remain 
no means but persuasion—often 
ineffectual—to induce the parents 
of the children to allow them to 
attend it. The third project re- 
ceives no other praise from Mr. 
Bruce than that of completeness; 
but as it is a system which is in 
satisfactory operation in Germany, 
though not yet adopted in America, 
it may be well to consider it on its 
merits. In a series of ‘Letters to 
Lord Morpeth on the Education of 
the People’ (1846), the whole of 
this difficult subject is handled. 
In the fifth letter of the series the 
writer says— 

“The establishment of primary 
schools should be com . The 
duty of the school inspector of the dis- 
trict should be to notify to the Govern- 
ment the name of every village, or par- 
rish, or portion of a parish, in which a 
school is required by the warts of the 
population. This done, the Board of 
Education should notify to the village, 
the parish, or the district in which the 
deficiency exists, that a school must 
built, and that a portion of the cost 
be defrayed by the Government. If the 
notification be not attended to, the 
Beard should have power to order the 
erection of the building, and to assess 
the district or parish for the whole 
amount, In these schools reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the elements of 
music should be taught, and to each one 
should be er ee ag or other 
conveniences for gymna exercises 
and physical recreation. Dvetrinal 
instruction should be excluded from the 
schools; but a certificate of attend- 
ance at some place of Divine worship 
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might not improperly be expected from 
every child receiving instruction, and 
the failure to bring such a certificate 
might be considered a dereliction of duty 
requiring the earnest admonitions of the 
teacher. These schools should, as fur as 
possible, be: made self-supporting; and 
the parents of every child attending them 
should pay at a reasonable rate for the 
instruction alforded, unless in cases 
where poverty and total inability to pay 
was pleaded and proved, when the 
child should be admitted without pay- 
ment. The attendance of children 
should be made compulsory, as far as 
compulsion is consistent with the feel- 
ings of the people, and the freedom of 
our institutions. Direct compulsion 
might perhaps be avoided. Mr. Mann, 
in his Educational Tour in Germany, 
shows that in Saxony direct compulsion 
is submitted to as a necessary portion of 
an efficient system; but there are means 
of indirect compulsion which have much 
to recommend them. For instance, no 
man who cannot read and write, what- 
ever his other qualifications might be, 
should be allowed the exercise of any 
local or parliamentary franchise; and 
any man who, after notification of a schdol 
inspector that his child or children is or 
are of age to receive primary instruction, 
should neglect to send them to school, 
should be deprived of all franchises 
whatsoever. Another means might be 
the reading, at all the places of worship 
in the district, whether at Established 
or Dissenting churches, of the names of 
all the recusant fathers who refused to 
give their children the benefit of the 
education provided for them. Such a 
dereliction of duty might also be brought 
in evidence against the parent, in aggra- 
vation of his punishment, if arraigned 
before a tribunal for any offence against 
the laws. These are merely hints thrown 
ut for those who may be induced to 
study the possible coexistence and con- 
currence of compulsion and freedom; 
but, hints as they are, they will serve to 
show that the task is not quite so hope- 
ess as many at first glance might be 
nclined to consider it.” 


We do not think that public 
opinion is ripe for the establish- 
ment of any system of legal com- 
pulsion in this matter, or that any 
Government is likely to stake its 
existence on any such proposal. 
But there is a social as well as a 
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legal compulsion which may be 
reckoned upon in aid of this great 
work—a social compulsion which 
works upon the upper and middle 
classes, and which may in due time 
affect the poor, as the whole tone 
of their political life is elevated, 
This, however, is a question of the 
future, and may be advantageously 
left for the present to the free dis- 
cussion which must long precede 
legislative action in our country, 
Another point that has not been pro- 
minently urged by any of the legis- 
lators who have recently spoken or 
written on the subject, and which 
might, in due time, prepare the way 
not only for the satisfactory discus- 
sion of the topics included in the 
second or third of Earl Russell's re- 
solutions, but help to raise the char- 
acter of all instruction communi- 
cated in the country, from that in 
the primary school to that in the 
university—is the elevation of the 
social status of the schoolmaster, 
The competent teacher ought to 
rank as high in civilised society as 
the competent lawyer, the compe- 
tent physician, or the competent 
parish clergyman; but while the 
Church, the Law, and Medicine take 
care to exclude from their profes- 
sions all persons who have not un- 
dergone a certain course of training 
and submitted to a certain amount 
of examination by the experts 
in their callings, no such proba- 
tion, as a rule, is required of the 
teacher. The consequence is, that 
to be a member of what are called 
the learned professions confers a 
certain degree of social rank, and 
is prima facie evidence of worldly 
position and respectability. But 
the scholastic profession is open 
to the most ignorant of louts who 
chooses to set up a day-school or 
a boarding-school, and hire ushers 
to teach what he himself does 
not know, and very often to teach 
it badly. Thus, to be a school- 
master confers no social status— 
very often the reverse. If the 
Legislature would come to the aid 
of this high, and, in some respects, 
sacred. profession, and enact that 
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no person, male or female, should 
beiliwed to teach in or keep a day- 
school, boarding-school, or any kind 
of seminary or academy for the 
instruction of the young, without 
a diploma of competency from a 
legally-constituted board of precep- 
tors, established and incorporated 
for the purpose, the business of 
school-teaching would at once cease 
to be atrade, and be elevated into 
the dignity of a profession, to all in- 
tents and purposes as useful and as 
noble as either Law or Physic. Such 
an enactment might work injurious- 
ly to the interests of the Squeerses, 
and of the low traders on public 
ignorance and credulity who pre- 
tend to board and lodge a boy ora 
girl for twenty pounds per annum, 
without extras, and instruct him or 
her at the same time in all the re- 
quirements of a polite education, 
including, for girls, French, Italian, 
and music. But that such persons 
should be driven out of the edu- 
cational field would be a public 
benefit, and any hardship they 
might suffer in consequence would 
deserve no more sympathy than 
the ruin of a quack doctor, or the 
ignominious exclusion from a court 
of age of a sham attorney. 

nto the question of middle and 
upper class education (education 
properly so called), that forms the 
Intermediate portion of Earl Rus- 
sell’s resolutions, we have purposely 
abstained from entering. They may 
be matters of social, but are not of 
such national, concern as to clam- 
our very loudly to the Legislature 
for immediate attention. The day 
may soon come when perhaps, in 
the interests of the poor rather 
than in that of the middle classes 
—who are well able to take care 
of themselves—it will be expedi- 
ent to consider the great question, 
whether all of the many educa- 
tional endowments established for 
the benefit of the very poor, shall 
continue to be employed for the 
education of children whose parents 
are well able to pay both for their 
board and instruction. The time 
may also come when the higher 
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classes may consider whether their 
sons are not taught too much Latin 
and Greek, and too little of any- 
thing else to fit them for the work 
of an age that is daily becoming 
more practical. The first of these 
questions can bide its time; the 
second is scarcely a matter for par- 
liamentary action, and may well 
be left to public opinion and the 
common sense of the persons most 
interested. Primary instruction 
(not education theological or poli- 
tical)—to be placed ‘within the 
reach of the whole people, and to 
be considered as much a right to 
be demanded of. society as the right 
to be allowed to live—is a matter 
that has been urgent for genera- 
tions, but that now, for the first 
time in England, promises to be- 
come the great parliamentary ques- 
tion on which the fate of parties 
will be decided. The question is 
surrounded with many practical, 
and with a still greater number of 
theoretical difficulties ; but the mere 
fact that both political parties are 
willing to consider it in all its bear- 
ings, removes some of the difficul- 
ties, and diminishes the weight of 
others. Let us meet these difficul- 
ties fully and fairly, whether they 
be theological, social, political, or 
industrial: and, above all, let us 
not expect too much immediate 
benefit from any system that may 
ultimately be elaborated out of our 
discussions, From the experience 
of the United States we may learn 
the social impediments that pre- 
vent the rapid extension of all other 
than primary education, and that 
stand in the way even of this in the 
crowded centres of industry. The 
State, by the adoption of the best 
of systems which legislation may 
devise, can but offer a minimum of 
instruction to the children of its 
poorest citizens; for, if it attempt- 
ed a maximum, it would have to 
feed as well as to teach. The min- 
imum, therefore, is all that can be 
expected. That this minimum will 
root out pauperism, and empty the 
prisons of the future, we are not so 
sanguine as to hope. That it will 
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greatly diminish the number of 
paupers and criminals within the 
next generation after primary 
schools shall have been established 
in every parish of the land, we po- 
sitively, and on well-founded calcu- 
lation, and the experience of other 
countries, expect and believe. State 
agencies cannot eradicate crime by 
school-teaching ; but they may, per- 
haps, confine it within the limits of 
the passions and the propensities. 
The State cannot cause the poor to 
cease out of the land, but it can 
give every child born amongst us a 
better chance of ceasing to be poor, 
by teaching him to read, to write, 
and to cipher, than has ever yet 
been afforded in our realm of Bri- 
tain. For all other teaching there 
is an abundance of active voluntary 
agency already in existence. The 
primary school will not withdraw 
the child from the education of the 
home circle, or from that of the 


church or chapel. It will but give 
the child the tools of know 

It will depend on the child hi 

and the world in which he 
have, in after life, to work his way, 
whether he will use the tools to any 
effective purpose. The Queen de- 
clared, in her last message to Par. 
liament, that the question was a 
“ vital” one. 
tive Government which enunciated 
the opinion, and the Conservative 
Government will not be deterred 
by the difficulties of the question 
from bringing it prominently before 
the public in the shape of @ prac 
tical and well-considered project, 
To have carried an acceptable meas- 
ure of Parliamentary Reform was 
a credit to true Conservatism; to 
carry the still more needful measure 
of Social Reform, implied in the 
recognition of the right of instrue- 
tion, will be not only a credit, but 
a glory. 





It was the Conserya- 











